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Note to the Reader 


For all translations quoted throughout the book, from both Greek and 
Latin, I have used Loeb translations, unless otherwise indicated. Trans- 
lations from modern languages are my own, unless, again, stated other- 
wise. All translations of epigraphic texts are also my own. 

For the abbreviations of the titles of scientific journals, this book 
adopts the Année Philologique system, for the abbreviations of the 
names of ancient authors and their titles of works the guide is Liddell- 
Scott-Jones (1940?) for the Greek authors, unless the abbreviations are 
so elliptical as to be obscure, in which case they are replaced by those 
in The Oxford Classical Dictionary (2012*), and, for Latin authors, The 
Oxford Latin Dictionary (1968). 

There are two exceptions to this rule: Plutarch and Galen. For the ab- 
breviations of Plutarch's work titles, see the table in S. Xenophontos & K. 
Oikonomopoulou (eds.), Brill Companion to the Reception of Plutarch, 
Leiden 2019, xi-xvi. The abbreviations of Galen's text titles are modelled 
on the conventions in the table in P.N. Singer & P.J. van der Eijk (eds.), 
Galen. Works on Human Nature, vol. 1: Mixtures (De Temperamentis), 
with the assistance of P. Tassinari, Cambridge 2019, 186—199. 

For the abbreviations of epigraphic publications, I follow the GrEpi- 
Abbr — Version 02 (January 2022). For the abbreviations of papyrologi- 
cal publications, I used the current Checklist, which is available on the 
website Papyri.info (https://papyri.info/docs/checklist). The remaining 
abbreviations are as follows: 


AE ApxoıoAoyırn Epnuspis, 162 volumes, Athens 1837-. 

ANRW Aufstieg und Niedergang der rómischen Welt, Berlin 
& New York 1972-. 

CAH? The Cambridge Ancient History, vols. I.1-XIV, Cam- 


bridge 1970-2005? [some volumes are already availa- 
ble in the 3rd edition]. 


CMG Corpus Medicorum Graecorum 1908—. 
Dind. W. Dindorf, Aristides, vols. I-II, Leipzig 1829. 
D-K H. Diels & W. Kranz (eds.), Die Fragmente der 


Vorsokratiker, vol. I, Wiesbaden 19515; vols. II and III, 
Wiesbaden 1952° [repr. vol. I, Hildesheim 2004; vols. 
II and III 2005]. 


I2 


DNP 


F. 


FGrHist 


FHS&G 


FPG 


GMS AA IV 


GG 


Hübschner 


Isnardi 


K-A 


Kühner-Gerth 


Laumonier 


L-P 


LS 
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Introduction 


I. Plutarch and Rhetoric 


This book examines how rhetoric is presented and assessed in the works 
of one of the most important writers of the first and early second century 
AD. The first definition of the term ‘rhetoric’ given by the Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary is "the art of using language effectively so as to persuade 
or influence others, esp. the exploitation of figures of speech and other 
compositional techniques to this end; the study of principles and rules to 
be followed by a speaker or writer striving for eloquence, esp. as formu- 
lated by ancient Greek and Roman writers”.' And yet, today, one refers 
not only, for example, to the ‘rhetoric’ of a government, a political party 
or even a state, but also to ‘musical rhetoric’, the ‘rhetoric of the Ba- 
roque’, the ‘rhetoric of fiction’, the ‘rhetoric of labour’, even the ‘silent 
rhetoric of a body’ or (though somewhat rarely nowadays) the ‘rhetoric’ 
of an expressive pair of eyes.’ In some of these cases it refers to “modes 
of expression used to produce a desired effect on a viewer, audience, 
etc." in music or the arts,* in others it is “the language or discourse char- 
acteristically associated with a particular subject”,* and in yet others it 
is “the use of an expressive or persuasive gesture"? The elasticity of the 
term has historical grounds, which can be traced back much earlier than 
Plutarch’s time. Rhetoric has existed for almost two and a half thousand 
years and, as is to be expected, during its long history its semantic field 
has undergone shifts in its centre of gravity — shifts which, very sche- 
matically, can be understood in terms of a tendency to reduce the field 
of rhetoric from discourse to style. This movement, in turn, gave rise to 
countervailing attempts to recover lost ground and expand its scope from 
style back to discourse. But let us start from the beginning. 


! See OED (online), s.v. ‘rhetoric, n.r’, r.a (retrieved 12 December 2022). 

? For these examples, see OED (online), s.v. ‘rhetoric, n.r’, 4.a-c (retrieved 12 De- 
cember 2022). More specifically, on ‘musical rhetoric’, see Strunk (1932) 227. For the 
‘rhetoric of the Baroque’, see Summerson (1980?) 63-88. For the ‘rhetoric of fiction’, see 
Booth (19837). For the ‘rhetoric of labour’, see Joyce (2000) 476. For the ‘body’s silent 
rhetoric’, see E. McVarish transl. Lichtenstein (1993) 32. On the ‘rhetoric’ of a pair of 
eyes, see W. Shakespeare, Love s Labour 5 Lost IV.iii.57, as well as Jephson (1880) 3.68. 

? See OED, loc. cit., 4.b. 

4 See OED, loc. cit., 4.c. 

* See OED, loc. cit., 4.a. 


€ For an overview of the topic, see already Müller (20135) 656—657. 
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The term ‘rhetoric’ appears at the beginning of the fourth century BC, 
perhaps for the first time in Alcidamas (Soph. 2) and a few years later in 
Plato (Grg. 448D), in the latter as a neologism (cf. kaAovpévnv).’ In Pla- 
to's Gorgias, which contains a first attempt at a definition, rhetoric 1s pre- 
sented as a netĝoðs órpiovpyóc, a “producer of persuasion” (Grg. 453A). 
Moreover, this is done in a context in which it intersects with questions 
of politics, education and ethics. More specifically, rhetoric is presented 
in this dialogue as a new, systematic way of using language, enabling 
individuals who wish to dominate the political scene to exert influence 
over the public, especially in a political environment similar to that of 
Athenian democracy (cf. Grg. 452E, 458E-459C, 466B, 468E).5 Rhetoric 
is also associated here with the activity of certain figures (e.g. Gorgias, 
Polus) known as ‘sophists’ — a term referring to a loosely defined group 
of itinerant intellectuals who travelled throughout the Greek world and 
taught the young in various cities.? In classical Athens, prior to the end of 
the fifth century BC, schooling was limited to gymnastics, music, read- 
ing and writing, and memorising poetry." However, starting from the 


7 See Schiappa (1990) 457-470; id. (1999) 14-29, cf. also Pernot (2000) 38-41. Al- 
cidamas' text is traditionally dated to 390 BC (see, e.g., Avezzü (1982) ix, 71—72), while 
Plato's Gorgias is dated to 387—385 BC (according to Dodds (1959) 18-30, esp. 24-25). 
However, both dates are far from decisive. For Plato's works, see also p. 17 note 13 below. 

* On Plato's general approach to rhetoric in the Gorgias, see Dodds (1959) 10; Ken- 
nedy (1963) 15-16; id. (1980) 45-52; id. (1994) 35-39; Yunis (1996) 117—171; Pernot (2000) 
69—72; Erler & Tornau (2019) 7; Erler (2019) 321-322; Rapp (2019) 341—343; Pernot (2022) 
15-22. On the importance of rhetoric and rhetorical education in the context of Athenian 
democracy, see, e.g., Ober (1989) 156-191; Yunis (1996) 1—23; Erler & Tornau (2019) 3-4. 

? The term "intellectual is used here anachronistically (see on this point, Baebler 
(1996) 4 n. 1). Although the term ‘sophist’ has traditionally been used to describe a highly 
heterogeneous group of early Greek thinkers who travelled widely throughout Greece 
giving lectures and engaging in teaching, it is doubtful whether any of these individuals 
would have used the term to describe themselves (for more, see Dodds (1954) 6—7). For 
a recent, brief discussion of what a ‘sophist’? was, accompanied by an overview of the 
most important forms and themes, see Taylor & Lee (2020). For earlier, more detailed 
considerations, see, e.g., von Arnim (1898) 7-16; Kerferd (1950) 8-10; Guthrie (1969) 
27-54; Classen (1976) 1—18; Kerferd (1981); de Romilly (1988); Bonazzi (2010); McKira- 
han (2010?) 365—404. On the relationship between ‘rhetoric’ and ‘sophistry’ in Plato, cf. 
Grg. 463B. 

10 For a brief overview of elementary education in classical Athens, see Beck & 
Thomas (20124) 487-488, cf. also Marrou (1956) 36-45 and Beck (1964) 72-141. Needless 
to say, education, whether elementary or advanced, was something that concerned only 
a very small part of the total Athenian population. On literacy levels in classical Athens, 
see in particular Harris (1989) 65-115; earlier estimates were rather optimistic, see, e.g., 
Harvey (1966) 585-635; Burns (1981) 371—387; Ober (1989) 157-159. 
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end of the fifth century, when men with more specialised knowledge 
in certain fields began to arrive in Athens, such as Protagoras, Hippias, 
Prodicus and Gorgias, it became possible for young Athenians to pursue 
more specialised forms of education, whose subject matter often includ- 
ed the art of persuasively using language, a discipline Plato referred to 
as ‘rhetoric’. These ‘sophists’ supposedly taught in a purely mechanical 
way — at least this is Plato's criticism — while neglecting the moral impli- 
cations of employing such a powerful tool (see Grg. 460A—461A).!! 
This functional conception of rhetoric, which in the Gorgias is so 
closely associated with the critique of the sophists’ didactic activities, 
would subsequently become characteristic of Plato and other philoso- 
phers.? Some fifteen years after the Gorgias,’ Plato wrote the Phaedrus, 
a more mature dialogue in which he systematically examines the possi- 
bility of integrating rhetoric into philosophy." There, he formulates a 
broader definition of rhetoric as *an art which leads the soul by means 
of words, not only in law courts and the various other public assemblag- 
es, but in private companies as well", which additionally is “the same 
when concerned with small things as with great, and, properly speak- 
ing, no more to be esteemed in important than in trifling matters" (Phdr. 
261A-B).P The scope of rhetoric is much broader here. This is because, 
in the Phaedrus, we have the beginnings of a new tradition in philosoph- 


! On ‘sophistical’ education, see, e.g., McKirahan (2010?) 377-378. On the relation- 
ship between 'sophists' and rhetoric in particular, see Marrou (1956) 52-54; Kennedy 
(1963) 61-69, 129-132, 167-173; id. (1980) 29-52; id. (1994) 17—21; Pernot (2000) 27-38; 
Karadimas (2008) 8-25; Ueding & Steinbrink (20115) 15-18. On Plato’s above-mentioned 
criticism, see also Grg. 454D-455D, 459B-C; cf. Karadimas (1996) 2. 

? Plato similarly interprets the linguistic word as an instrument that people use to 
produce speech and name things; see, e.g., Cra. 386D—E, alongside the remarks of Ued- 
ing & Steinbrink (20115) 19. On the reception of the Platonic view of rhetoric as a means 
of persuasion, see recently Erler & Tornau (2019) 7. 

3 No definite date can be given for Plato's works, because it is possible that Plato 
himself may have reissued his dialogues (cf. Dion. Hal. Comp. 25.32, alongside Irwin’s 
remarks (2019?) 68-91). For the standard chronology, see, e.g., Erler (2007) 22ff. 

14 The idea of a reconciliation between rhetoric and philosophy is already implied in 
Grg. 503A—B, 504E, 527C, cf. also Ap. 17B, 18A. On Plato's rethinking of rhetoric in the 
Phaedrus, see in particular Kennedy (1963) 74-79; id. (1980) 66—74; id. (1994) 39-43; Yu- 
nis (1996) 172-210; Pernot (2000) 74—76; Karadimas (2008) 26-57; Ueding & Steinbrink 
(20115) 21-23; Erler (2019) 322-324; Rapp (2019) 343. Scholars have noted attempts to 
apply the conception of rhetoric propagated in the Phaedrus in both the Laws (see, e.g., 
Yunis (1996) 217—236; cf. Morrow (1953) 141—142) and the Timaeus (see the contribution 
by Hartmann (2021) 22-48, which is an abridged version of Hartmann (2017)). 

'S Transl. by H.N. Fowler. The passage in the Greek text reads as follows: Ap’ obv où 
TO èv ÓAov T] PNTOPIKN àv Ein céyvr] woxayoyla tis 510 AdyaV, OD uóvov Ev ÖLKAOTNPIOLG 
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ical writing, one committed to an understanding of ‘true’ rhetoric, which 
is capable of producing a philosophically valid discourse, as opposed to 
‘formal’ rhetoric that even greedy or corrupt politicians can use to satisfy 
their appetites for power and domination.'^ The distance between the two 
types of ‘rhetoric’ is, however, significant: according to the criteria laid 
down by Socrates here, a true orator must, first, undergo a systematic 
training in dialectics, so that he knows the truth about the things he dis- 
cusses, and, second, gain an understanding of the nature of the soul, so 
that he is able to use the forms of discourse that are best suited to each in- 
dividual soul. Otherwise it will be impossible to teach or persuade one's 
audience (Phdr. 276E-277C)." 

But even in this idealised, ‘true’ version of rhetoric, which subse- 
quently fed a long tradition of philosophical eloquence, in which many 
elements of so-called ‘formal’ rhetoric were also applied," the goal is to 
combine persuasion with teaching, i.e. a special type of persuasion that 
goes back, of course, to the Gorgias (453B—455A). Persuasion is also pre- 
sented as the aim of rhetoric in other early ‘philosophical’ definitions: for 
example, in Aristotle (384-322 BC) rhetoric is defined as “the faculty of 
discovering the possible means of persuasion in reference to any subject 
whatever” (RA. 1.2, 1355b 25—26),? while in Cicero (106-43 BC) the first 
and main task of an orator is “to speak in a manner adapted to persuade” 
(De or. 1.138).? We need not mention here more examples of such defi- 
nitions, as they are numerous and can be traced from Antiquity to the 


Kai doot GAAOL ónpióctot o0AX0yot, GAAG Kai £v idiots, T] DTI optkpóv TE Kai peyáñov 
mép, Kai ODÖEV EVTILOTEPOV TO ye OPDOV nepi ozovóaia i nepi qada yıyvöuevov. 

1*5 However, the idea that rhetoric is a ‘fake imitation’ (cié@Aov) of another genuine 
art, and therefore equivalent to a kind of ‘flattery’ (koAaKeia), had already been proposed 
in Grg. 463A-466A. 

U For this passage, see also Rowe (2016) 85-88. 

18 On philosophical eloquence, see, e.g., Männlein-Robert ef al. (2016) 12-13, 15-18. 

? Transl. by J.H. Freese. The definition in the Greek text reads as follows: "Eoto 
67 Å prytopict óóvapug zepi Ékacotov TOD Ogopftjocot tò £vógyónevov ni0avóv. Cf. Rapp 
(2002) 134-137, esp. 135 regarding the differences between the Aristotelian and the Pla- 
tonic definitions. For general treatments of Aristotle's contribution in the context of the 
history of rhetorical theory, see, e.g., von Arnim (1898) 68—72; Kennedy (1963) 82-113; id. 
(1980) 74-93; id. (1994) 51-63; Nehamas (1994) xi-xv; Rorty (1996) I-34; Pernot (2000) 
63-66; Rapp (2011) 154-157; Ueding & Steinbrink (20115) 23-28; Rapp (2019) 344-359; 
Pernot (2022) 221-229. 

2 Transl. by J.S. Watson. The definition in the Latin text reads as follows: dicere ad 
persuadendum accommodate. For a general overview of both Cicero's rhetorical practice 
and his views on rhetoric, see Kennedy (1972) 113-110, 149-300; Bonner (1977) 76-89; 
Kennedy (1994) 117-121, 128—155; id. (1999?) 101-108, 113-115; Pernot (2000) 142-162; 
Reinhardt (2000) 536-547; May (2002) 49-70; Ueding & Steinbrink (20115) 33-38; Du- 
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present day. ‘Persuasion’ or ‘influence’ over other people appears as an 
aim of rhetoric even in the definition in the Oxford English Dictionary 
cited above. 

However, this conception of rhetoric is not the only one that exists. 
With Quintilian (35-after 96 AD), a slightly earlier contemporary of 
Plutarch, a significant change in the understanding of the term was al- 
ready underway. Quintilian uses a definition according to which rhetoric 
is “the art of speaking well”, bene dicendi scientia (2.14.5)?! There is a 
clear evaluative dimension to this definition. Certainly to speak ‘well’ 
(bene) may mean that one already speaks ‘persuasively’, but at the same 
time this definition reflects a hierarchy that is simultaneously moral and 
social.? At the opposite extreme, we find someone who speaks not just 
*unconvineingly', but ‘badly’. It is not merely a question of the inability 
to maintain argumentative momentum or even of adherence to certain 
higher, philosophically valid moral norms, although Plato's earlier crit- 
icism of the moral standards of the orator does indeed puzzle Quintilian 
(cf. 2.15.11, 2.15.31, alongside the remark on the “character of the orator" 
in 2.15.34); it is also — or even primarily — a question of a lack of proper 
education (see, e.g., 1.1.4-5). The question of the practical application of 
art is now secondary — as Quintilian himself puts it in another passage, 
“the speaker aims at victory, it is true, but if he speaks well, he has lived 
up to the ideals of his art, even if he is defeated" (2.17.23).? 

According to Quintilian, an orator's training is multifaceted, encom- 
passing a wide range of approaches and principles familiar to the Roman 
upper class. The training of a future orator must begin already at the 
stage of linguistic acquisition (see 1.1.5ff.), continuing with elementary 
training in grammar (1.4.1ff.) and other preliminary courses (1.10.1ff.), 
followed by a preparatory course in rhetoric focused on learning the ter- 
minology and simple composition exercises (2.2.1ff.), before culminating 
in ‘declamation’ (2.6.1ff.). The latter was a form of rhetorical demonstra- 
tion, imitating either an advisory (suasoria) or a forensic (controversia) 
discourse, based, respectively, on either a historical or a fictional case, 


gan (2013) 25-40; Lévy (2016) 221-238; Remer (2017) 1-25; Manuwald (2019) 271-285; 
Riesenweber (2019) 399-413. 

? On the importance of Quintilian in the history of rhetoric, see, e.g., Kennedy (1969) 
passim; id. (1972) 487-514; id. (1980) 115-118; id. (1994) 177—186; Pernot (2000) 210-215; 
Ueding & Steinbrink (20115) 42-47; Kalverkämper (2019) 435-469. 

? On the prominence of the ethical aspect in Quintilian's conception of the ideal 
orator, see Winterbottom (1964) 90-97; see also Meraklis (1966) 58 n. 3; Erler & Tornau 
(2019) 12. 

? Transl. by H.E. Butler. The passage in the Latin text reads as follows: tendit quidem 
ad victoriam qui dicit, sed cum bene dixit, etiamsi non vincat, id quod arte continetur 


effecit. 
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which had originally been conducted in rhetorical schools as an exer- 
cise for advanced students. From around the time of Augustus, howev- 
er, it developed into a form of competitive spectacle that took place in 
the context of literary gatherings of members of the elite in numerous 
cities of the empire (cf. Sen. Con. 1.pr.12).”* Apart from its appeal as a 
performance, however, *declamation' served a more pragmatic purpose: 
skills in *declamation' provided a young man with the prerequisites for 
a promising career as an orator (cf. Quint. 2.10.2), who would either be 
employed in the courts or serve in some position in the state administra- 
tion? — in much the same way that, in modern times, knowledge of Latin 
and of Greek and Roman history conferred the necessary qualifications 
for a position in the British Empire.” 

The broader historical and social context is not without significance 
for this development. Quintilian’s educational ideal does not, at least in its 
main lines, differ significantly from common educational practice in the 
Hellenistic kingdoms and Rome of the Late Republic.” The overall dem- 
ocratic regression that occurred in the Greek world in the wake of Alexan- 
der the Great, which led to the gradual weakening of institutions that were 


> On ‘declamation’ (Lat. declamatio, Gr. ugAétn), see Bonner (1949) 51—70; Marrou 
(1956) 284-291; Clarke (1968) 95-99; Bowie (1970) 5-7; Kennedy (1972) 312-330; Bon- 
ner (1977) 277—308; Russell (1983) I-20, 106—128; Kennedy (1994) 166—172; id. (1999?) 
44-47; Stroh (2003) 1-34; Pernot (2000) 200-207; Whitmarsh (2005) 3, 24-26; Baier 
(2019) 260-268; Riesenweber (2019) 413-415. 

> On the importance of ‘declamation’ for the rhetoric of everyday political life, see, 
e.g., Suet. Gram. et Rhet. 25.4 (on Pompey practising declamation because he wanted to 
be prepared for a confrontation with Curio). On the social and economic context of rhet- 
oric at this time, see, e.g., Bowie (1970) 6; Bonner (1977) 309—327; Steel (2001) 226-233; 
May (2002) 49-70; Liebersohn (2010) 24-25; Erler & Tornau (2019) 4-6. 

?$ See, e.g., Vance (1997) 13-14. On familiarity with classical writers as a component 
of the cultivation of a ‘gentleman’ by the late nineteenth century in Britain, see Stray 
(1998) 1-82. 

” There are many epigraphic and papyrus testimonies for both elementary and ad- 
vanced education in the Hellenistic period. For rhetorical education in particular, see 
Marrou (1956) 95-226; Griffin (1994) 689—692; Morgan (1998) 190—239; Cribiore (2001) 
220—244; Wisse (2002) 331-374. Although in some cities benefactors paid teachers’ sala- 
ries, this in itself apparently did not have a substantial impact on the literacy levels of the 
general population (cf. Harris (1989) 116—146; for the sociological and aesthetic aspects of 
literacy, see also Johnson (2000) 593-627). Both higher education and scientific research 
usually took place in urban centres, where one could find gymnasia, libraries and lecture 
halls — see Griffin (1994) 692—696). On Roman education in the Late Empire, see, e.g., 
Marrou (1956) 242-313; Clarke (1968) 18—22; id. (1971) 11-54; Bonner (1977) 163-327. On 
literacy levels in this period, see Harris (1989) 175-284. For more optimistic views, see 
Franklin (1991) 77-98 and Woolf (2009) 46-68. 
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inextricably linked to the exercise of political rhetoric,’ combined with 
the fact that eloquence was already a key element of the identity of the 
social and intellectual elite of the classical period,” contributed to rheto- 
ric’s coming to be seen over time less as a tool for creating persuasion and 
more as a kind of theory or general reflection on discourse that was worth 
studying in its own right.” George Kennedy describes this phenomenon as 
a shift in focus “from persuasion to narration, from civic to personal con- 
texts, and from speech to literature, including poetry", going on to explain 
that such shifts can be seen in various times and places from Antiquity to 
the present day?! In Europe and America, at least, this phenomenon can 


?* On the overall democratic regression, see Walbank (1984) 62ff. Traditional dem- 
ocratic institutions such as the boule and the ekklesia continued to exist, but gradually 
lost their importance (at least in comparison with what was happening in Athens in the 
fifth and fourth centuries BC). On these institutions as they survived into the Hellenistic 
period, see Davies (1984) 306-307; Pernot (2000) 104-107; Cribiore (2001) 239. For the 
imperial period, see Jones (1940) 176—177; id. (1964) 722—723; cf. also Sherwin-White 
(1963) 84-85; Jones (1971) 10, 111; Desideri (1978) 445-447; Lehmann (20202) 13-14; 
Hofmann (2020) 235-236; contra Magie (1950) 640-641 and Bowie (1970) 6. In regions 
such as Egypt, where these institutions were probably introduced by the Greek ‘colonial’ 
authorities, they must have lost their importance much earlier, since, according to Turner 
(1984) 145, it seems that neither the councils nor the assemblies still existed when Augus- 
tus annexed the country. After Augustus' reign, a debate began among intellectuals about 
whether eloquence was on the decline, having been deprived of a *democratic' political 
context like that of the Late Republic. For more on this debate, see Kennedy (1994) 
186—192; Pernot (2000) 171—177; Ueding & Steinbrink (20115) 38-42 (all three with further 
references to the primary literature). 

» See, e.g., Hom. Il. 9.442-443 (Phoenix addresses Achilles): xoóveká ue npo&nke 
dWaoKépEvat TASE TAVTO, | LWO@V TE FTP £uevat npnktÀpá te Epyov, “For this cause 
he sent me to instruct you in all these things, to be both a speaker of words and a doer 
of deeds” (transl. slightly adapted from A.T. Murray), and then also the way in which 
Isocrates defends the importance of his programme of rhetorical education (which he 
incidentally calls ‘philosophy’) in his discourse Antidosis (15), especially in the passage 
15.261—269. For more on Isocrates’ conception of education, see Schiappa (1990) 461; id. 
(1995) 33-60; Halliwell (1997) 107—125; Timmerman (1998) 145-159; Balla (2004) 45-71; 
Livingstone (2007) 15-34. 

30 See also von Arnim (1898) 112-113. 

31 See Kennedy (1999?) 3, cf. also 2 regarding the distinction between ‘primary’ and 
*secondary' rhetoric; see also the introductory remarks of De Temmerman (2010) 23-24 
and id. (2014) 32 n. 207. A similar shift can be observed during the Imperial period in 
science; cf. Föllinger (2003) 72 (on the so-called ‘Literarisierung’ of the study of biology) 
as well as De Brasi & Fronterotta (2022) 2-3. For a brief history of fluctuations in the 
significance of rhetoric from Antiquity to the present day, see Kennedy (1999?) 183-300 
and Ueding & Steinbrink (20115) 48-207, cf. also Müller (20135) 656-657. 
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also be observed in the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and even during 
the twentieth century with the formalist ‘New Criticism’ movement and 
the study of texts as autonomous, ‘closed’ bodies.? Some of the ways in 
which we understand and use the term ‘rhetoric’ in our everyday lives 
are clearly rooted in this tradition. Of course, there have been parallel 
reactions to many of these shifts, whenever an argument for recovering 
lost ground and once again broadening the scope of rhetoric from style 
to discourse has made sense within the context of a particular ideological 
project. One of the most recent reactions to the above-mentioned under- 
standings of rhetoric, expressing a desire to restore rhetoric to its ‘ancient’ 
functional conception, can be seen in early ‘poststructuralism’.*? 

Plutarch (L.(?) Mestrius Plutarchus, c. 40/45-125 AD) therefore en- 
tered the stage at a time when rhetoric, whether understood as a tool 
of persuasion in politics or other fields, as a fundamental component of 
an ‘elitist’? educational programme, or as both at the same time, had al- 
ready made history. Along with the Stoics Seneca and Epictetus, Plutarch 
is counted among the most important representatives of philosophical 
thought in the Early Empire. In 146 BC, the Greek peninsula came 
under Roman rule and, shortly afterwards under Augustus, became the 
province of Achaia.? Plutarch came from Chaeronea, a small Greek town 
in Boeotia roughly 115 km away from Athens.? Despite the rather humble 
conditions in his hometown (cf. Plut. Dem. 1—2.1), Plutarch managed to 
benefit from all the advantages that both Greece and Rome had to offer 
a man from the ranks of the provincial aristocracy, studying in Athens 
under the Platonic philosopher Ammonius, who had arrived there earlier 


32 See, e.g., Richards (1936) 273: “Persuasion is only one among the aims of dis- 
course. It poaches on the others — especially on that of exposition", alongside Brown 
(1992) 218—231; for a general appraisal of the ‘New Criticism’, see Wenzel (20135) 562— 
565. 

3 See, e.g., Genette (1972) 21, 23-24, 40. On Genette's view of rhetoric (as a “system 
of discourse schemas"), see also Harlos (1986) 209—223 and Warminski (2019) I-19. 

34 PIR? P 526. The Roman name is due to his status as a Roman citizen, which was se- 
cured for him by L. Mestrius Florus — see p. 26 n. 53 below. General surveys of Plutarch's 
life and work are offered by Volkmann (1869); Hirzel (1912) 1-73; Hartman (1916); Dodds 
(1933) 97-107; Stamatakos (1937); Ziegler (1951) 636—692; Meraklis (1966); Barrow 
(1967); Jones (1971) 3-64; Swain (1996) 135-186; Russell (20017); Lamberton (2001); Rus- 
sell (2012) 1165-1166. For a general consideration of his philosophy, see Zeller (18813) 
160-202 [142-182]; Dillon (1996?) 184-230; Frazier (2012) 1096-1185; Ferrari (2018) 565— 
579. For the standard chronology of his works, see Jones (1966) and (1971) 135-137. 

35 For a historical overview of the province of Achaia up to the time of Plutarch, see, 
e.g., Daubner (2020) 184-213 (with further references to the bibliography). 

3° For Chaeronea, see, e.g., Hirzel (1912) 1-4; Stamatakos (1937) 1-4; Jones (1971) 
3-12 (with further references). 
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from Egypt.” Chaeronea was well connected to the roads traversing the 
major urban centres of northern and southern mainland Greece, while the 
incorporation of the entire Eastern Mediterranean into the Roman Empire 
enabled intellectuals to move with relative ease between major centres, 
such as Athens and Alexandria.’ After completing his studies, Plutarch 
returned to Chaeronea, where he followed family tradition by becoming 
involved in the local political scene and performing various administra- 
tive duties.” At the same time, however, as evidenced by his works, he 
did not leave philosophy aside, but continued to write on ethical and 
other philosophical topics, as well as to lecture on related subjects.*! 
Plutarch was not an ‘eclectic’ philosopher, at least in the modern, pe- 
jorative sense of the word.” Here and there, he may have been open to 
influences from other traditions,? and there is, to be sure, an element of 
Scepticism in his thought,“ but he nonetheless appears to be aligned with 
fundamental positions of the Platonic/Academic tradition, a tradition that 


37 For Ammonius, see Jones (1967) 205—213; id. (1971) 16-18; id. (1978) 229. An at- 
tempt to reconstruct the basic outline of his philosophical doctrine is made by Dillon 
(1996?) 189—192. On Plutarch’s admission to the ‘Academy’ while in Athens, see De E 
387F. On his enrolment in the Leontis tribe, see Quaest. conv. 628A. 

?* For the position of Chaeronea in relation to the roads of the period, see especially 
Jones (1971) 4. On the mobility of intellectuals, see Fron (2021) 22-23 and, especially 
with regard to sea travel, 56-65. 

? See, e.g., Praec. ger. reip. 816C. 

^" For a philosophical account of this production, see in particular Dillon (1996?) 
186-189. 

^' On Plutarch’s lecturing, see, e.g., in Animine an corp. 501E-F and De cur. 522D-E. 

? For the application of the term to Plutarch, see already Zeller (18813) 163 [144-145], 
cf. op. cit. 159 [141-142]. Zeller was heavily influenced by Kant’s pejorative conception of 
‘eclecticism’. The use of this term with regard to the philosophers of the early empire is 
criticised by Donini (1988) 15-33 [= (20112) 197-209] and more recently by Trapp (2007) 
16-18. For a more balanced view, however, see Castelnérac (2007) 135-163. 

® The most important source of influence was Stoicism. The seminal study is Babut 
(1969), which should nevertheless be read alongside Hershbell (1992) 3353-3383. For 
more recent approaches, see Opsomer (2014) 88-103 (with further bibliography). Dillon 
(1996?) 189, 198 also identifies some influences from the ‘Cynic-Stoic’ tradition. 

^ See already Hirzel (1895) 2.124 n. 1; id. (1912) 8; and Donini (1986) 212; Babut 
(1991) 9-10; Opsomer (1997) 41-42, 55; id. (1998) 127; Donini (1999) 22-23 [= (2011c) 
372-373]; Bonazzi (2014) 121, 130; Perkams (2017) 10. As regards Plutarch’s basic episte- 
mological principles, I broadly follow Bonazzi (2014) 121-130 (especially his discussion 
of De Stoic. rep. 1037C). Plutarch's conception of ‘suspension of judgement’ (Eroyn) in 
this passage is close to the meaning given to the concept by the earlier Sceptical philos- 
ophers of the Academy — i.e. in contrast to the Pyrrhonians. Although these philosophers 
made use of the same term, they regarded it as a method for determining which premises 
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he sees as beginning with Pythagoras, Socrates and Plato, continuing 
with Aristotle, passing through the Hellenistic Academy and finally ar- 
riving at his own time.* There is also evidence to suggest that Plutarch 
was a member of a philosophical circle in Chaeronea that had distinct 
traditions and customs, such as the celebration of the birthday of Socrates 
and Plato every May on two consecutive days.“ It is reasonable to as- 
sume that wherever this circle held its meetings, whether in Plutarch's 
own house or somewhere else in the area, it also functioned as a kind of 
school, where young men from Greece and abroad could stay from time 
to time in order to take advantage of meetings with Plutarch and other 
colleagues.^ There is certainly evidence from his writings that he par- 
ticipated in teaching activities (see, e.g., De E 385A). Plutarch's pupils 
must have included young men from the most rarefied social circles and 
some of them must have later proved successful in various fields, either 
in politics or philosophy.“ One example is Favorinus of Arles in Gaul, a 


and conclusions are more plausible than others. See the excellent introduction to the 
Academic Sceptics by Hossenfelder (1985) rorff. 

55 On Plutarch's Platonism, see Jones' seminal work (1916). For more recent discus- 
sions, see Dillon (1988) 357—364; id. (1996?) 184—186; id. (2014) 61—72; Meeusen (2021) 
57-70; Opsomer (2023) 79-100. For the Platonic/Academic tradition, cf. Nikolaidis 
(1999) 398, alongside Frede (1999) 771, 776—782. Cf. also Lamprias Catalogue, no. 63: 
ITepi tod píav eivai tijv And tod ITAátovoc Akaönuiav. In addition to the material pro- 
vided in the bibliography cited above, let us also note the passage De Al. Magn. fort. 1, 
328A—B, where Pythagoras, Socrates and the Academics Arcesilaus and Carneades are 
presented as the most notable of the philosophers (oi doKyu@TaToı TOV quUiocópov) who 
happen to have left no writings behind, as well as the passage Adv. Col. 1124D, where Par- 
menides, Socrates, Heracleitus and Plato are depicted as philosophers whose teachings 
could prevent humanity from descending into a state akin to that of wild beasts, resorting 
to devouring one another, should laws be miraculously removed from human societies. 

^* See Quaest. conv. 717B, cf. Pelling (2005) 106. 

47 On Plutarch's school, see also Hirzel (1895) 176; Ziegler (1951) 663-665; Russell 
(200r) 14; Bouffartigue (2012) xix. Regarding the ‘family atmosphere’ that, according 
to Russell (20017) 13, the De soll. an. suggests prevailed in Plutarch’s school, it should 
be noted that we can identify earlier literary (i.e. Plato and Glaucon) and institutional 
models (Speusippus succeeding Plato). See already Hirzel (1895) 176 n. 2. For schools 
offering accommodation to students and visitors, see Fron (2021) 84-92. 

^* For disciples from Plutarch's circle who later took on roles in politics and local 
administration, see, e.g., the profile of Aristotimus, one of the two students mentioned 
in the dialogue De soll. an. according to Puech (1992) 4837-4839. As for the students/ 
young people from Plutarch's circle who went on to have a career in philosophy, note that 
Sextus of Chaeronea (PIR? S 488), teacher of Marcus Aurelius (cf. Ad se ipsum 1.9), was 
mentioned in the Suda (c 235) as a nephew of Plutarch (according to Adler (1931) 341, this 
testimony comes from the Onomatologos of Hesychius, who is discussed in more detail 
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man about thirty-five years younger than Plutarch, whom Plutarch seems 
to have taught or mentored for some time. Favorinus later achieved great 
success in Rome as a public speaker and philosophical writer who wrote 
from a similar, Academic perspective.” 

Alongside his teaching activities, Plutarch wrote prolifically through- 
out his life, which clearly enhanced his profile as a philosopher, both lo- 
cally and abroad. A surviving catalogue of his works, the so-called Lam- 
prias Catalogue, dating to between the third and fourth centuries AD, 
lists 227 titles,*° while the extant body of texts includes 48 biographies of 
famous historical figures and a further 78 texts on various topics, not all 
of which are included in the Lamprias Catalogue. These two groups of 
works have traditionally been known as the Parallel Lives and the Mora- 
lia, respectively. I will revisit this distinction below. Plutarch's reputation 
extended far beyond Chaeronea. Since important Greek port cities, such 
as Athens or Corinth, were crossroads of maritime trade between Rome 
and the Greek-speaking East, Plutarch himself could, for political or ed- 
ucational purposes, travel relatively easily to Rome and Italy, to Egypt or 
to Asia Minor. The same must have been true, of course, for his books, 
as well as for prospective students from Greece and abroad?! as we saw 
earlier, Favorinus came from Gaul. The extent of Plutarch's reputation is 
demonstrated quite convincingly by his network of foreign friends and 
acquaintances, insofar as this can be reconstructed on the basis of the 
historical persons mentioned in his writings, whether as recipients of 


on n. 82 below). Cf. also Syll? 845 = IG IP 3814 (on the sophist Nicagoras claiming de- 
scent from both Plutarch and Sextus) alongside the observations of Millar (1969) 16-17. 

? Concerning Plutarch's relationship with Favorinus (PIR? F 123), let us note that Ga- 
len (Opt. doct. I, 41.11-15 K.) testifies that Favorinus had written a treatise entitled [epi 
tfjg Akaönnaikfig ó9w10&ogoc, ‘On Academic disposition’, to which he gave the second 
title ITAoóvapyoc, ‘Plutarch’, and a dialogue entitled IIpóc Ezixtntov, ‘Against Epicte- 
tus’, in which a certain Onesimus, Plutarch's servant, apparently debated with Epictetus. 
Plutarch, too, had dedicated one — or perhaps two — of his texts to Favorinus: cf. De 
prim. frig. 945F and Lampr. Cat. no. 132, from which some extracts survive (frr. 159-171 
Sandbach). On Favorinus’ relationship with the Academy, see Glucker (1978) 280-285; 
Ducos (1984) 290-291; Opsomer (1997) 18; id. (1998) 221—222. Further discussion of the 
relationship between Favorinus and Plutarch can be found in Volkmann (1869) 1.110; 
Ziegler (1951) 675; Jones (1971) 35, 60-61; Puech (1992) 4850; Bowie (1997) I-15; Op- 
somer (1997) 18; Bowie (2002) 50-51; van Hoof (2010) 263; Schmitz (2012) 70; Bonazzi 
(2019) 59-62. 

°° For more on this catalogue, see Treu (1873); Ziegler (1951) 696—702; Barrow (1967) 
193-194; Sandbach (1969) 3-29; Irigoin (1986) 318—331; Harrison (1992) 4648—4651. 

>! For Plutarch's travels, see Buckler (1992) 4788-4830. On the ‘catchment area’ of 
Athens in Plutarch's time, see Fron (2021) A27-A45. On Roman contacts with Greek 
intellectuals, see, e.g., Griffin (1994) 696—700. 
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dedications or as interlocutors in the dialogues.? One of these friends, 
the Roman senator Lucius Mestrius Florus,? secured Roman citizenship 
for Plutarch. Meanwhile in Greece, Plutarch was already a person of 
some influence. For several years, he held the prestigious office of the 
one of the two senior priests of Apollo at the Oracle of Delphi (see An 
seni 792F; cf. also 785C as well as Quaest. conv. 7o00E). Plutarch died 
early in the reign of Hadrian,” leaving behind a vast and varied body of 
philosophical work, evidence both of his great success as a man of letters 
and of his serious engagement with philosophy. 

But let us turn back to the topic of rhetoric. The adoption of the iden- 
tity of an Academic or Platonic philosopher, as Plutarch seems to have 
done, would have led his contemporaries to expect a hostile attitude 
towards rhetoric, an attitude that might have even downplayed the im- 
portance of rhetoric in order to promote himself as a philosopher. As 
mentioned earlier, Plutarch lived in an age in which rhetoric already had 
a long history. Throughout this history, Plato's moral critique of rheto- 


For a general overview of Plutarch's Roman connections, see Jones (1971) 48-64. 
5 PIR? M 531, cf. also Millar (1965) 141. 

For Florus’ relationship with Plutarch, see Jones (1971) II, 22, 48-49. 

On Plutarch as a priest at Delphi, see, e.g., Flaceliére (1943) 72-111; Burkert (1997) 
11-28; Stadter (2005) 197—214, esp. 197—199; Casanova (2012) 151—157; Lamberton (2023) 
122-123. Plutarch's active period of service at Delphi was beginning each year in late 
February/early March, corresponding to the Delphic month ‘Bysios’. For the identifica- 
tion of this month, see Rzepka (2016) with further references. The seventh day of ‘By- 
sios’ was considered to be the day of Apollo's return from the Hyperboreans (cf. also 
Quaest. conv. 717D). According to Quaest. graec. 292E-293A, which cites Anaxandridas 
(FGrHist 404 F 3) and Callisthenes (FGrHist 124 F 49), in the past, the god's responses 
were given only on that specific day. However, in later times, due to the oracle's growing 
popularity, it became possible for visitors to receive responses once every month. For 
more on this testimony, see, e.g., Rzepka (2009). The period from approximately early 
November to late February, the winter months, amounts to the time when Apollo was 
considered to be absent (on this, cf. De E 389C). On the days of consulting the oracle, 
see esp. Parke (1943) 19-22. Serving as ‘curator’ of the council of the Amphictyony at 
Delphi, Plutarch once supervised the erection of a statue to Hadrian (Sy//.3 829A = CIG 
1713). Plutarch also describes Delphi (De def. or. 410Aff.) as a place where he could meet 
and converse with learned men travelling from such distant places as Britain, Egypt and 
the Red Sea. On Delphi at that time, see Scott (2014) 203-222. 

5 For his death, see Artem. On. 4.72. For the date of his death, see Ziegler (1951) 640- 
641; Jones (1966) 66 and (1971) 34. For the inscription on the monument which the inhabit- 
ants of Delphi and Chaeronea jointly erected for Plutarch, see Syll.3 843 = CID IV 151. 

>’ On the hostile attitude of Platonists and Academics towards rhetoric, see Kennedy 
(1963) 300, 321-330; id. (1980) 66; id. (1994) 93; Karadimas (1996) 1-3, 224-228; Pernot 
(2000) 96-97; Brittain (2001) 300; Liebersohn (2010) 36-38. 
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ric, as expressed mainly in Gorgias, had survived and sometimes even 
provided writers who had reason to be hostile to rhetoric with an impor- 
tant repository of arguments.** For example, Quintilian, in a passage in 
the second book of his work in which he responds to various critics of 
rhetoric, mentions writers who claimed that major historical cities, such 
as Sparta and Athens, had banned rhetoric from their territory, on the 
grounds that it was harmful not only to individuals but also to the city 
as a whole and to the common good itself (2.16.4). This is an argument 
that Sextus Empiricus later associates with Critolaus and Charmadas (M. 
2.20-43).? Charmadas was an important representative of the later Hel- 
lenistic Academy, the so-called ‘Fourth Academy’, who, like Plutarch's 
teacher Ammonius, had also come to Athens from Alexandria.” Aca- 
demic philosophers like Charmadas had every reason to be hostile to 
rhetoric. Their philosophy was merely one educational offering among 
many competing on the higher-education market of Hellenistic Athens, 
and some of their rivals, such as the various rhetoric teachers and the 
Stoics, included rhetoric in their curricula — we shall come back to this 
point.*! Be that as it may, an argument for the uselessness and even harm- 
fulness of rhetoric can already be found in Plato's Gorgias (480B-C, 
502D—E),? a text which, according to Cicero's testimony, Charmadas 
read in the Academy together with his students (De or. 1.47, cf. 1.45).9 
Obviously, arguments of this type, based on Plato's text, were either still 
in circulation or had been revived in Quintilian's time, prompting him 
to refer to them in his work. In the second century AD, the orator Aelius 
Aristides apparently felt a similar need, leading him to compose three 
long speeches in response to criticism of rhetoric in Plato's Gorgias.™ It 
is reasonable to assume that Plutarch's readership would have expected a 
philosopher of an Academic-Platonic persuasion to be willing to defend 
the opposing position. 


58 Cf. Reinhardt (2000) 532; Erler & Tornau (2019) 10. 

? Fora detailed analysis of the argument, see Liebersohn (2011) 102, 104—105, 108-113. 

6° On Charmadas, see Glucker (1978) 109-111; Tarrant (1985) 34-40; Görler (1994) 
906—908; Brittain (2001) 312—328; Lévy (2005) 60-70; Fleischer (2014) 65-75; id. (2023) 
418-420. On Charmadas' origins in Alexandria, see Fleisher (2019) 153-165. On his disci- 
ples, see Fleisher (2015) 49-53. 

9! Seen. 131 below. 
? See Karadimas (1996) 227. 
See Karadimas (1996) 226; cf. Kennedy (1994) 93 and Pernot (2022) 93-113. 
The texts are as follows: 1) Ilpög IDAávova on£p prytopuciis (Or. 2 = 45 Dind.); 2) 
Ilpög IIAátova on&p tov vevtápov (Or. 3 = 46 Dind.); 3) poco Kanítova (Or. 4 = 47 
Dind.). On Aristides’ reaction to Plato, with regard to matters of rhetoric, see Kennedy 
(1972) 584-585; id. (1980) 66; id. (1994) 240—241; Karadimas (1996) 26-31; Trapp (2020) 
85-113. 
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If we are to judge from Plutarch's surviving writings, however, his 
attitude towards rhetoric is not especially hostile. Strictly speaking, his 
position can be described as moderate. Although in his writings Plutarch 
gives the impression of systematically dismissing those who purport 
to teach rhetoric and participate in declamation contests, he nowhere 
adopts an overtly dismissive attitude, even though there are contexts in 
his works that would allow for such a position — here I look ahead to one 
of the main arguments of this book. 

The most typical case is found in a passage from the work Praecep- 
ta gerendae reipublicae. This particular passage (801C—D) argues that, 
in local politics, one must possess both a virtuous character, which in 
this particular context is shaped by philosophy (cf. 798C, where the phi- 
losopher is portrayed as an ideal mentor for the statesman, and 799A, 
where the purpose of a statesman's action 1s defined in Platonic terms 
as ‘the good’), and communication skills, for which rhetoric serves as 
the foundation (801C). In their absence, the statesman, who lacks the 
ability to persuade and influence, will not be of use to his community 
(8o1D).8 This clearly does not amount to an unreserved endorsement of 
rhetoric, since Plutarch insists that character must come first as a means 
of persuasion and rhetoric second — after all, the definition of rhetoric he 
proposes in this passage is “not the creator of persuasion but certainly its 
coworker” (ui ónuovpyóv GAAG tot ovvepyóv eivai meWodc, Praec. ger. 
reip. 801D). However, this does not amount to a rejection either, since the 
importance of rhetoric as an instrument of persuasion and influence in 
the political sphere is acknowledged. Moreover, not only does Plutarch's 
definition of rhetoric subtly revise the one presented by Plato in the Gor- 
gias, but nowhere does Plutarch seem to commit himself to any distinct 
‘philosophical’ or ‘true’ rhetoric that stands in opposition to so-called 
‘formal’ rhetoric, as Plato famously does. The kind of reconciliation be- 
tween rhetoric and philosophy that Plutarch envisages in this passage is 
one that, despite subordinating rhetoric to philosophy, accords the former 
a subsidiary role in the process of generating persuasion. 

Another typical example of this hierarchical relationship, one which 
also reflects a moderate attitude towards rhetoric, is Plutarch's explicit 
refusal, in the Lives of Demosthenes and Cicero, to engage in any critical 
comparison of their rhetoric (Dern. 3.1, cf. Dem.-Cic. 1.1), restricting him- 
self to comparing the ways in which the natural dispositions (óoszic) and 
characters (ö1u0&oeıg) of these two men were expressed in their actions 
(npó&eic) and public lives (noterar). The few general comments on the 
eloquence of Demosthenes and Cicero that Plutarch adds in the compara- 
tive section at the end are similarly concerned about the impression their 
rhetoric could leave on their audiences with respect to their character, 


$5 Cf. Ziegler (1951) 929. 
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rather than about the more technical aspects of their speeches (Dem.- 
Cic. 1-2). Rudolf Hirzel has argued that this refusal on Plutarch's part 
should be understood simply as a statement about abstaining from judge- 
ment about matters that fall within the scope of rhetoric. However, the 
technical section of the Praecepta gerendae reipublicae (802E—804D), 
which comes just after the passage on the definition of rhetoric, would 
obviously refute Hirzel's conjecture — we shall examine this technical 
section in more detail below. Plutarch's refusal could, therefore, simply 
be the result of anticipating his readers' normal expectations about this 
particular pair of biographies. Demosthenes and Cicero are, respectively, 
the most iconic Greek orator and the most iconic Roman orator. Natural- 
ly, a reader of this pair of biographies would ask themselves questions 
such as ‘Who is the better of the two?’, ‘Whose rhetoric is best?’, ‘Which 
of them can best serve as a model for composing rhetoric today?’ and so 
on.°’ If this is true, then Plutarch's refusal can be interpreted as a further 
indication to his readers that rhetoric can be useful not for its own sake 
but as a means of revealing true character.” 

However, this picture is still not complete. In Plutarch's surviving 
works, we find further evidence that raises the question of whether we 
should not attribute to him an even more positive attitude. Not only was 
Plutarch himself a writer who was well trained in rhetoric,” as evidenced 
by his ability to use both complex narrative structures? and more formal 
rhetorical elements, such as proems, anecdotes and contrasting antithet- 
ical comparisons,” not to mention his rhythmic prose, his careful avoid- 


% Hirzel (1895) 125. 

© Cf. Dion. Hal. Orat. Vet. 4.2. 

55 On this, see esp. Chrysanthou (2018) 292-293. 

© As would be expected of any philosopher of the time. See, for example, Männ- 
lein-Robert et al. (2016) 11. For the influence of school rhetoric on Plutarch's literary 
production, see esp. Fernández Delgado (2013) 13-44, cf. also Russell (2023) 157f. 

7 See, in this regard, Pelling (1988) 10-18; id. (1995) 206-208 [= (2002) 237-239]; 
Stadter (1997) 65-81 [= (2015) 215-230]; Duff (1999) 52—71; Stadter (2000) 493-510 [= 
(2015) 231-245]; id. (2003/2004) 89-96; Duff (2004) 285-287; Larmour (2005) 43-51; 
Alexiou (2007b) 275-279; Duff (2007/2008) 3-18; id. (2011b) 59-82; Chrysanthou (2018b) 
1-25; id. (2019) 46. 

71 On proems, see Stadter (1988) 275-295; Rosenmeyer (1992) 205-230; Duff (2011) 
218—228; Chrysanthou (2017) 128—153. On anecdotes, cf. Alsup (1981) 15-27; Robbins 
(1981) 29-52; Beck (1998) passim; id. (1999) 173-187; id. (2003) 169-192; cf. also Mer- 
aklis (1966) 67-68 and Stenger (2006) 203-204. For comparisons, see Focke (1923) 327— 
368; Ziegler (1951) 936-937; Erbse (1956) 348-424; Pelling (1986) 83-96; Larmour (1992) 
4154-4200; Martin (1997) 724—729; Duff (1999) 243-286; Russell (200r?) 110-115; Duff 
(2011) 253-259; Russell (2023) 162. For all this and other related evidence, see also Hirzel 
(1912) 7-8, 39—46 and Stadter (1987) 251—269; id. (2000) 493-510. 
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ance (or sometimes even tolerance) of hiatus, well-formed periods and 
ambitious vocabulary,” but Plutarch's extant works also include a num- 
ber of rhetorical showpieces, which point to the tradition of declama- 
tion. Opinions vary as to how extensive this group of texts is,” but there 
seems to be a core upon which most scholars are in agreement, including 
De fortuna Romanorum (316D-326D), De Alexandri Magni fortuna aut 
virtute (in two parts, 326D—345C), and Bellone an pace clariores fuerint 
Athenienses (435C—351C). Of these texts, the first discusses the role of 
luck in Rome's success," the second argues that Alexander's achieve- 
ments were the result not of good fortune, but of his virtue,” while the fi- 


7? On Plutarch’s rhythmic prose, see Hein (1914) 32-37; de Groot (1919) passim; Sand- 
bach (1939) 194-198; Ziegler (1951) 935-936; Minon (2015) passim; Hutchinson (2018) 
passim, especially the comparison with other ancient authors on pp. 19—28. On hiatus, see 
Benseler (1841) 2.314-548; Sintenis (1845); Schellens (1864); Bernardakis (1888) Ixi-Ixx; 
Naber (1900) 97, 102—103, I5I, 354, 357; Kallenberg (1912) 12-13; Kronenberg (1934) 167; 
Stamatakos (1937) 82-83; Ziegler (1951) 932-935; Meraklis (1966) 64-65. On periods in 
Plutarch’s writing, see von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (19123) 243; Ziegler (1951) 937-938; 
Meraklis (1966) 62—63; see also Yaginuma (2016) 4727-4741. For Plutarch's vocabulary, 
which has often been described as an example of the intermediate space between ‘Koine’ 
and ‘Atticism’, cf. Schmid (1887) 26; id. (1896) 640-643; Norden (1898) 392-394; von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (19123) 242—243; Jeuckens (1907) 55-59 (with exhaustive ref- 
erences also to passages in Plutarch, where ‘Atticism’ is mentioned); Hein (1914) 51-52, 
140-145, 184; Stamatakos (1937) 80; Ziegler (1951) 931-932; Giangrande (1988) 78; Whit- 
marsh (2005) 42; Schmitz (2012) 78—79; Jazdzewska (2019) 66—70; Vela Tejada (2019) 
295-308; Russell (2023) 157-158, 158-160. More on Plutarch’s language can be found 
in Weissenberger (1895) and Torraca (1998) 3487-3510. On further aspects of Plutarch’s 
style, see Russell (2023) 163-175. 

B See Gréard (1866) 41-43; Hirzel (1895) 126 n. 1-3, 127 n. 2; Nachstädt (1895) 6, 
II3-114; Mahaffy (1906) 368 n. 1; Krauss (1912) 11; Hartman (1916) 143-160; Ziegler (1951) 
706, 716—717; Palm (1959) 34-36; Bowie (1970) 7 n. 8; Jones (1971) 67, 70—71; Stan- 
ton (1973) 364 n. 119; Dihle (1989) 210; Gallo (1998) 3525-3526; Russell (200r) 3; Beck 
(2003) 169; Russell (2012) 1165 and Russell (2023) 160-161. Dillon (1996?) 189, 198 iden- 
tifies an alternative subset of Plutarch's writings that touch on ethical issues, which are 
more rhetorical in character and which he attributes to influence from the Cynic-Stoic 
tradition. 

™ On the text in general, see Wyttenbach (1821) 91-106. Further treatments are found 
in Volkmann (1869) 1.45-52; Lassel (1891) 57-60; Ziegler (1951) 719—721; Wardman 
(1955) 99-100; Barrow (1967) 122-130; Flaceliére (1966) 367-375; Jones (1971) 68-70; 
Brenk (1977) 157-163; Swain (1989) 504—516; Martin (1997) 719; Frazier (2003) 9-38. 

75 For issues of textual criticism and interpretation, especially concerning factual ref- 
erences, see Wyttenbach (1821) 107—134 and Nachstádt (1895). See the further discussions 
in Lassel (1891) 60-63; Ziegler (1951) 721—724; Wardman (1955) 97-100; Hamilton (1969) 
xxiii-xxxiii; Martin (1997) 719; Froidefond (2003) 69-109. 
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nal one makes a surprising argument for a philosopher," namely that the 
ancient Athenians owed their fame more to their military achievements 
than to their intellectual ones." 

Although these texts cannot, strictly speaking, be categorised as 
*declamations' either of the advisory (suasoriae) or of the forensic type 
(controversiae), their rhetorical/‘agonistic’ context, combined with the 
fact that they all revolve around historical themes with strong classical 
undertones, nevertheless suggest their similarity with the texts from this 
tradition.” Although the surviving declamations represent only a small 
fraction of what was undoubtedly composed, there is a general tendency 
to use historical themes for texts of an advisory nature (suasoriae) and 
fictional themes for texts of a forensic type (controversiae).? Among 
the historical themes of the advisory declamations, those relating to the 
Persian Wars, classical Athenian history and the campaigns of Philip and 
Alexander in southern Greece and the East respectively are most com- 
mon, while at the same time a general tendency to use historical themes 
and topics related to the history of classical Greece can also be observed 
in other texts by authors such as Dio Chrysostom and Lucian, who were 
undoubtedly involved in the practice of declamation.*! According to the 
testimony of the Suda, which probably comes from the lost Name-Finder 
(OvouatoAöyog) of Hesychius of Miletus, Dio Chrysostom had com- 
piled eight books on the Virtues of Alexander (ô 1240).” These books are 
now lost, but the title suggests a topic similar to the one discussed by 
Plutarch in one of the texts mentioned above.** Such a rhetorical treat- 
ment of these topics by Plutarch undoubtedly stands in contrast to the 


7$ See, e.g., Duff (2011) 79-80, cf. Ziegler (1951) 930, 933; Martin (1997) 721; Stadter 
(2023) 180-181. 

7 For the text in general, see again the comments by Wyttenbach (1821) 135-158. For 
further considerations, see Ziegler (1951) 726—727; Martin (1997) 718—719; Frazier (2003) 
159-184. 

7* See Beck (2003) 170. 

7 See Stadter (2023) 176-177. 

8 See Bowie (1970) 8-9. 

51 See Bowie (1970) 7-10. On the relationship of both of these writers to the practice 
of declamation, see, e.g., Karadimas (1996) 9-12 and 18-25, respectively (with additional 
references to the literature). 

€ For Hesychius as the source of this entry in the Suda, cf. Adler (1935) 117. Hesychi- 
us’ work was a kind of history of the ancient pagan literature of Late Antiquity. For what 
remains of this text, see Müller (1851) and Flach (1880). For more general considerations, 
see Schamp (1987) 53-68 (with emphasis on the use by Photius) and Treadgold (2007) 
273—274. On the method used in the Suda with regard to Hesychius' work, see Prandi 
(1999) 11-14, 26-28. On Hesychius’ sources, see Schulz (1913) 1326-1327. 

8$ Cf. also Pernot (2022) 384—385. 
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more serious moral tone typical of his other extant writings.*^ Indeed, the 
contrast is so stark that several scholars have been led to categorise these 
works as marginal within the extant Plutarchan corpus. A typical exam- 
ple is Thomas Schmitz, who, in a relatively recent contribution, argues 
that these texts “are clearly not what he [Plutarch] was most interested 
in or most proud of; rather, they are by-products of his fertile mind” and 
that “these declamations show that Plutarch is closer to the world of the 
Second Sophistic than one would suspect at first blush".*? 

The present book has two main aims. The first is to clarify Plutarch’s 
attitude towards rhetoric, by attempting to give a convincing answer to 
the question of whether it is critical, moderate or, indeed, well disposed. 
This question is, in turn, linked to the question of Plutarch’s ‘orthodoxy’ 
as a Platonist and adherent of the Academy. As we shall see in more de- 
tail in the next section, Plutarch’s attitude towards rhetoric represents a 
notorious gap in classical scholarship, one which is mentioned in even 
the most recent literature.* It is precisely this gap that the present book 
aims to fill. In order to do so, it offers, first, a more sophisticated formu- 
lation of the problem and, second, a close re-reading of all the relevant 
passages that takes into account not only their direct textual background, 
but also their broader social, cultural and historical context. But that is 
not all. The book also takes Plutarch's attitude towards rhetoric as a case 
study for how the traditional conflict between philosophy and rhetoric 
was received in the first and early second centuries AD. As has per- 
haps already become apparent, this conflict began in the fourth century 
BC with Plato and the ‘sophists’, but the latter were soon supplanted 
by Isocrates, a renowned contemporary teacher of rhetoric and political 
thinker who, in his writings, often entered into dialogue with Plato and 
whose positions Plato himself sometimes addressed." The controversy 
continued into Hellenistic times and seems to have been reinvigorated in 
the period this book focuses on.** 

Moreover, the first and second centuries AD constitute a very impor- 
tant period in the history of both Greek and Latin literature, marking the 
beginning of the cultural renaissance widely known in classical scholar- 


* See Ziegler (1951) 716, cf. also Stadter (2023) 177. 

8$ Schmitz (2014) 33. In the past, the abnormal frequency of rhetorical elements in 
Plutarch's texts, such as those mentioned above, was used by scholars as an argument to 
refute the authenticity of one or another received text; see, e.g., Volkmann (1869) 1.181, 
contra Hirzel (1895) 2.126 n. 3. 

3$ See already Xenophontos (2014) 38: “A comprehensive study on Plutarch's attitude 
towards rhetoric in particular is still needed." 

#7 See, e.g., Eucken (1983) 1—4. 

55 A useful general overview of the conflict is provided by Karadimas (1996) 1-4 and 
more recently by Erler & Tornau (2019) 10-12. 
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ship as the Second Sophistic. This period, which extends roughly from the 
end of the first century to the mid-third century AD, was characterised by 
an increased interest in declamation and, of course, the great success and 
fame enjoyed by certain individuals throughout the Roman Empire due 
to their activity as public speakers and participants in declamation com- 
petitions.? These individuals are referred to in our sources as ‘sophists’, 
hence the name ‘Second Sophistic’, in contrast to the ‘Old Sophistic’ of 
Socrates and Plato’s time.? As we have seen, although Plutarch comes 
across as consistently dismissive of those who teach rhetoric and take part 
in rhetorical competitions, some of his writings reveal that he was, in real- 
ity, not particularly far removed from their world — or at least not as much 
as one would expect, based on his attitude towards the sophists. However 
that may be, Plutarch is not unique in this respect. Other ancient writers 
from around the same time appear to occupy a similar intermediate posi- 
tion between rhetoric and philosophy, including Dio Chrysostom, Favori- 
nus, the emperor Marcus Aurelius and Lucian.?' A study that focuses on 
the arguments Plutarch employs in relation to rhetoric may shed light on 
similar cases, ultimately improving our understanding of the relationship 
between rhetoric and philosophy in this important historical period. 


2. A ‘conversion’ from rhetoric to philosophy? 


Plutarch’s attitude towards rhetoric has attracted attention since the early 
days of classical scholarship, but these early attempts unfortunately set 
off in the wrong direction and their influence is still, in some respects, 
evident today. The traditional approach, as formulated by eminent schol- 
ars such as Rudolf Hirzel and Konrat Ziegler, and even, more recently, 
Christopher Jones, take Plutarch’s harsh criticism of the sophists as in- 
dicative of his correspondingly low regard for rhetoric.” This approach 
takes for granted that what is said about the sophists in Plutarch’s work 


®© On the ‘Second Sophistic’, see Bowersock (1969) I-16; Kennedy (1972) 553-607; 
Bowie (1979) I-10; Anderson (1993) 13-46; Kennedy (1994) 230—256; Swain (1996) I-13; 
Schmitz (1997) 9-38; Kennedy (1999?) 47-50; Pernot (2000) 244-254; Whitmarsh (2005) 
3—22; id. (2017) 11-23; Schramm (2019) 287-311; Fron (2021) 6-13. For the Latin world, 
cf. Habinek (2017) 25-37. 

?' For the term, see Philostr. VS 1.481. 

?! See Karadimas (1996) 7-25, cf. Lawers (2015) 46-52, 65-72, 83-103; Pernot (2022) 
275-287, 317-318, 381—382, 395-404. Philostratus discusses Dio Chrysostom and Favori- 


nus in a separate section (VS 1.484-492), which includes the philosophers who as a result 
of their activity had acquired the reputation of sophists; VS 1.486-487 and 1.489-492 
respectively. 

°° Hirzel (1895) 2.125; Ziegler (1951) 716—717; Jones (1971) 14; see also Radermacher 
(1897) 419—420 and Krauss (1912) 5. 
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also applies to rhetoric, a connection that lacks a solid foundation in 
Plutarch’s writings.” For Hirzel and other scholars who shared his posi- 
tion, it was convenient to postulate such a connection, since it provided 
a framework for explaining the existence of ‘epideictic’ texts within the 
extant Plutarchan corpus. 

Already by the time of Wyttenbach’s edition of Plutarch, there was a 
tendency to regard these texts as juvenalia, as they were thought to be 
the kind of text more likely to be composed by aspiring young orators 
in a school environment.?* However, as Richard Volkmann subsequent- 
ly pointed out, at least in the text De fortuna Romanorum, the extent 
of Plutarch’s knowledge of Roman history and language is suggestive 
of a more mature stage in the author's life.? Nevertheless, by pointing 
out that Plutarch attacks the sophists in texts that can be safely dated to 
the mature phase of his writing career and, at the same time, adopting a 
scheme involving a ‘conversion’ from rhetoric to philosophy similar to 
the one proposed by Synesius for Dio Chrysostom (Syn. Dio 1), Hirzel 
has attempted to articulate a more coherent foundation for his view — al- 
though it is worth emphasising that he did not go so far as to argue that 
the ‘epideictic’ texts in question all necessarily belong to a juvenile pe- 
riod.” This is, however, exactly what Fritz Krauss subsequently argued 
in his doctoral dissertation Die rhetorischen Schriften Plutarchs und ihre 


? Cf. Karadimas (1996) 9. 

^ Wyttenbach (1821) 91, 108, 135. 

?5 Volkmann (1896) 45. 

% Hirzel (1895) 2.124-127; id. (1912) 7-8; see also Croiset (1928) 486. More recent treat- 
ments of Dio's supposed conversion are found in Bowersock (1969) 10-11, r1o-111; Stanton 
(1973) 353-354; Whitmarsh (2005) 17-18. In fields associated with historical research, such 
as classical scholarship, scholars often classify historical works as either ‘early’ or *juve- 
nile’, and ‘late’ or ‘mature’, based on their complexity or lack thereof. This complexity is 
usually assessed in terms of stylistic elements (such as naive vs. refined style, or derivative 
vs. original) and literary historical aspects (e.g., the influence of rhetoric vs. that of philos- 
ophy), thus leading to various biographical interpretations. However, this approach relies 
on a notion of progress that should not be taken for granted without further evidence. As 
Schopenhauer aptly notes, there is no greater error than to believe that the last word spoken 
is always the more correct one, that every word written later is an improvement on what 
was written earlier, and that every change is progress; “daher hüte sich, wer über einen 
Gegenstand sich belehren will, sogleich nur nach den neuesten Büchern darüber zu greifen, 
in der Voraussetzung, dass die Wissenschaften immer fortschreiten und dass bei Abfassung 
dieser die ältern benutzt worden seien” (VI, 533f. Hübscher). A relevant case, which can in- 
cidentally highlight the subjective nature of the above-mentioned classification criterion, is 
the Piano Trio No. 1 in B major, Op. 8, by Johannes Brahms, which is both Brahms’ earliest 
and latest piano trio, as it exists in two completely different versions from 1854 and 1889 
respectively. However, the classification of these versions as a ‘juvenile’ and a ‘mature’ 
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Stellung im Plutarchischen Schriftenkorpus (approved 1911)?" whose ex- 
ample has since been followed by a number of important scholars,?* with 
the result that, at present, the characterisation of the texts in question as 
‘primitive’ or ‘juvenile’ is accepted by the majority of scholars,” even if 
only by convention.'” That said, as John Moles has very aptly pointed 
out, the rationale behind this characterisation is clearly circular.!°! 

So far, the only thorough study that has not adopted this perspec- 
tive is Robert Jeuckens' dissertation, Plutarch von Chaeronea und die 
Rhetorik (approved 1906). This study articulates a systematic critique of 
the theory of conversion as applied to Plutarch.'? By means of an exten- 
sive and thorough analysis of the relevant passages, Jeuckens shows that 
although Plutarch appears to disapprove of the activities of the sophists, 
not only does he nowhere explicitly reject rhetoric as a whole, but even 
in texts clearly written late in his career, he appears to share the view that 
rhetoric is a useful tool of persuasion in politics, provided, of course, 
that it is subordinated to philosophy and reinforces the orator's virtuous 
character. While there is much to admire in Jeuckens’ study, his approach 
suffers from a serious flaw, namely that his analysis fails to escape from 
the familiar, artificial, binary scheme, according to which Plato and phi- 
losophy stand on one side and the sophists and rhetoric on the other, with 
the result that Jeuckens views Plutarch's acknowledgement of the useful- 
ness of rhetoric as a conditional recognition of the value of a tool of per- 
suasion that does not normally belong to the realm of philosophy.'? The 
use of such a framework leads Jeuckens to present Plutarch's position to- 
wards rhetoric as being influenced by Plato's later attitude,! which is, of 
course, not entirely accurate, as a closer look reveals not only similarities 
but also significant differences between the two philosophers’ positions. ^? 


work respectively, whether one is aware of their genesis or not, ultimately depends on the 
individual listener's perception. I owe these references to Professor Georg Wóhrle. 

” See in particular Krauss (1912) 12-58. 

?* See Ziegler (1951) 716-717, 931; Meraklis (1966) 42-43; Jones (1966) 70; Ham- 
ilton (1969) xii-xxiii; Jones (1971) 14—16, 67, 135; Swain (1989) 503 n. 3; Martin (1997) 
719—720; Gallo (1998) 3535; Sirinelli (2000) 75-87; Schramm (2019) 305. 

? Only the following scholars have expressed scepticism: Russell (1972) 226—227; 
Moles (1978) 80; Russell (200r?) 3; Frazier (2003) 15-16, 166—167; Froidefond (2003) 
106—108; Russell (2012) 1165; id. (2023) 162. 

100 See Beck (2003) 170. 

101 See Moles (1978) 80. 

102 See Jeuckens (1907) 7-8. 

103 See Jeuckens (1907) 17. 

104 See Jeuckens (1907) 30, 33-34, 98, cf. Ziegler (1951) 929. 

105 For a similar argument, cf. also Goeken (2017) 279-288, esp. 287-288, where he 
compares the value of rhetoric within sympotic contexts in Plato and Plutarch respec- 
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As mentioned earlier, Plutarch does not distinguish between a philosoph- 
ically valid ‘true’ rhetoric and a ‘formal’ one. Jeuckens’ account was, in 
other words, shaped under the influence of Plutarch’s own discourse, 
meaning that here, too, we are deep in the hermeneutical circle. Plutarch 
may indeed defend a position that, in its broad strokes, appears to be 
in agreement with that of Plato, but the question is what it means for 
Plutarch to put forward such a position within the literary, cultural and 
social context of the first two centuries of our era. 

Jeuckens wrote his dissertation at a time when the philosophical-his- 
torical framing of an ancient thinker’s attitude towards a particular issue 
was understood mainly in terms of dependence on one or another earlier 
thinker. Nineteenth- and early twentieth-century classical scholarship re- 
lied heavily on a sophisticated method of historical criticism known as 
‘source study’ (Germ. *Quellenforschung"). The adherents of this meth- 
odology used literary and other reference works that survived from later 
Antiquity, as well as from Byzantine times (e.g. dictionaries, antholo- 
gies and doxographies), on the basis of which they tried to reconstruct 
networks of sources, enabling the origins of certain important opinions, 
concepts or historical descriptions recorded in them to be traced.'°° The 
result of this method was monumental collections of ‘fragments’, such 
as Hermann Usener’s Epicurea (1887), Hermann Diels’ Die Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiker (1903, 1st ed.), Hans von Arnim's Stoicorum Veterum 
Fragmenta (1905) and Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker by Fe- 
lix Jacoby (1923-1958), each of which also contains numerous accounts 
of lost texts by earlier writers that are attested in Plutarch. 

There is nothing unusual about this. Plutarch was not only a pro- 
lific writer, but also one who wrote about an impressively wide range 
of subjects, from history and philosophy to physics, zoology and even 
dietetics. Such erudition presupposes periods of extensive research in 
libraries and other archives, in which Plutarch consulted either original 
literature or collections and anthologies that were of material of interest 
to him. Plutarch himself gives us an insight into his scholarly activity 
when he refers to his ‘nouvńuato’ (De trang. an. 464F), i.e. his notes, 
which contained material harvested from various sources that Plutarch 
then organised in such a way that he could make use of it whenever the 


tively; cf. also Gonzáles Julià (2009) 83-84, Fernández Delgado & Pordomingo (2017) 
289-295 and Ginestí Rosell (2023) 110-111. 

106 For an overall assessment of *Quellenforschung' see Most (2016) 933-954 (with 
references to further literature). On the origins of the method in the field of biblical stud- 
ies, see Mansfeld & Runia (1997) 87-100. There were, of course, at the same time excep- 
tions to this general trend, i.e. works that attempted to focus on a later author, rather than 
on the sources on which that author may have depended; see, e.g., von Arnim (1898) 2. 
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need arose.!” Naturally, for scholars interested in the reconstruction of 
lost works of ancient literature, Plutarch was an important writer — not, 
of course, for his literary skills, but for the wealth of sources he used.!8 
But the situation has changed. On the one hand, scholars who still 
read writers like Diodorus Siculus, Athenaeus or Plutarch simply out of 
interest in the material they used from sources that have now been lost 
are beginning to place increasing emphasis on both the working methods 
and the ideological and aesthetic programme of these writers, as they 
come to understand that processes, such as the reception and appropria- 
tion of earlier literature, do not work as mechanically as earlier research- 
ers had assumed.'? On the other hand, poststructural literary criticism 
has suggested that there is still much to be discussed beyond the inten- 
tions of a particular author or his or her influences.''® One need not nec- 
essarily take Barthes’ critique of the ‘death of the author’ to the extreme.'! 
The author of a text can be seen simply as the artistic subject of a dis- 


107 The same practice is also implied in the De Al. Magn. fort. 1, 328A. It was a wide- 
spread method of organising and managing knowledge in the ancient world, the ori- 
gins of which can be traced as early as Aristotle and the Peripatetics. More on this can 
be found in Pfeiffer (1968) 84; Baltussen (2000) 31-56; Wehrlit et al. (2004?) 499—505; 
Wohrle (2019) 68, 97. On the forms of information management in Antiquity in gener- 
al, see Blair (2010) 14-22. On Plutarch’s “dzopvypota’ in particular, see Ziegler (1951) 
787-788; Pelling (1979) 94-95; van Meirvenne (1999) 527—540; van der Stockt (1999) 
127-140; id. (1999b) 575-599; van Meirvenne (2001) 284-296; ead. (2002) 141—160; van 
der Stockt (2002) 115-140; id. (20042) 137-149; id. (2004b) 331-340; id. (2005) 455-464; 
Verdegem (2010) 141—149, 272-278, 404—405; Xenophontos (2012) 61-91. 

108 Cf. Ziegler (1951) 911-914 (with further references to earlier literature). For a criti- 
cal treatment of this approach, see Russell (1966) 139-140 [= (1995) 75-76]; Duff (1999) 
5-9; van der Stockt (1999b) 575-576; id. (2004) 331-335; Alexiou (2007b) 13. A useful 
overview of some key trends in Plutarch scholarship in the last century is provided by 
Harrison (1992) 4646—4681. 

109 See, e.g., Schepens (1997) 168. On the change of attitude regarding the study of 
Diodorus, see Rathmann (2016) 1—11, esp. 10—11; Hau et al. (2018) 3-12, esp. 6-7, 10. Cf. 
Parker (2018) 189—206; Priestley (2018) 207-219; Wozniczka (2018) 221-246; Yarrow 
(2018) 247—274. Similarly, for Athenaeus, see Lenfant (1999) 103-121; Pelling (2000) 171— 
I90; Carriére (2007) 219—240; Lenfant (2007) 43—72; Maisonneuve (2007) 73-106; Berti 
et al. (2016) 121—139; Olson (2018) 423-450. In Plutarch scholarship, especially research 


focusing on the Lives, there has been a similar shift in perspective from the question of 
the historicity of Plutarch's narratives to the rhetorical and narrative devices that his texts 
use to invite their readers to relate to the persons depicted and to make moral judgements 
about them. See, for example, the bibliography cited in n. 70 above. 

110 See Gumbrecht (2003) 1-8 and Wirth & Bremer (2010) 47 on the identity of (clas- 
sical) philology in the poststructuralist era. 

11 Cf, Barthes (1968) 61-67. 
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course that, at any given time, expresses some of the myriad possibilities 
offered by language in a given historical period.'? But why does a writer 
decide to make use of one possibility and not the other? The answer does 
not always he solely in his intentions, beliefs, ingenuity or any other 
such thing. For there are other parameters beyond the individual which 
influence literary texts like those of Plutarch. One important term here is 
“intertextuality’, which Julia Kristeva coined on the basis of the concept 
of ‘dialogism’ attributed to Mikhail Bakhtin: Bakhtin understood that 
speech is wholly implicated in a process of communication, the various 
parts of which cannot be entirely meaningful unless they are seen to exist 
in relations of dialogical meaning with each other. Hence, even utteranc- 
es such as single words or sentences cannot be fully understood unless 
they are seen to depend on other utterances, whether prior or anticipated, 
whether attributed to an identifiable person, or simply derived from es- 
tablished rules, habits, opinions and so on.!? Kristeva's intertextuality 
amounts to a broadening of this concept to include literary texts, since 
they too can be seen as the "intersection of textual surfaces [...], as a 
dialogue among several writings: that of the writer, the addressee (or the 
character) and the contemporary or earlier cultural context".!' 

This means that Plutarch's texts are studied today not simply as an 
amalgam of sources and influences, but as cultural products of a particu- 
lar era. As such, they are contrasted and compared with other, similar 
products, both in terms of their construction and in terms of the par- 
ticular mechanisms that made them resonate with contemporary readers. 
In addition, there are a number of theoretical *models' that have been 

12 See Barthes (2006) 15; cf. Foucault (1977) 113-138. 

135 See, e.g., Bakhtin (1986) 77-99. On the question of the paternity of several ideals 
attributed to Bakhtin, including the notion of *dialogism', see Bronckart & Bota (2011). 

"4 Kristeva (1980) 65; see also Aczel (20135) 349-351. The term has since also been 
used in a narrower, descriptive sense by several scholars (see, e.g., Genette (20157) 10), 
who understand ‘intertextuality’ rather as a general term for conventional, often inten- 
tional types of reference in texts, such as quotation, allusion, parody, caricature, etc. On 
this general tendency in the reception of the term, see the reaction by Kristeva (1974) 
59-60, where she notes with regret that “this term has often been understood in the banal 
sense of ‘critique of sources’” (ce terme a été souvent entendu dans le sens banal de 
‘critique des sources’). Apart from an early period of distrust, directed mainly against 
the narrower understanding of intertextuality, which seemed to some classical scholars 
to bring nothing really new, given that several types of reference to texts were already 
covered by ancient rhetorical theory, intertextuality has since become widely used in 
classical scholarship. For a general consideration of the importance of intertextuality for 
research in Ancient Greek and Latin letters, see Fowler (1997) 13-14. For further theoret- 
ical/methodological approaches to the same phenomenon, see Thomas (1986) 171-198, 
esp. 175-176 (on so-called ‘causal reference"); Plett (1999) 313-329; Vamvouri (2020) 1-8. 
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developed over the last fifty years or so in the fields of sociology and cul- 
tural studies, which could also prove helpful in the context of the present 
discussion: Michel Foucault's recognition of the fundamental relation- 
ship between power, scientific truth and discourse,!? Pierre Bourdieu's 
description of how positive differentiation and the accumulation of cap- 
ital — whether material or symbolic — occurs among people operating 
in the same social fields,''® as well as Henri Tajfel’s theoretical ‘model’ 
(subsequently elaborated on and completed by John Turner), which ex- 
plains how people categorise the world around them and mould distinct 
identities for themselves.'"" For reasons of space, I will not present each 
of these contributions here — after all, they have long been considered 
‘classics’ in their respective fields, meaning that the interested reader can 
easily find references for further study in established reference works. In 
what follows, I will limit myself to attempting to frame the problem of 
Plutarch's attitude towards rhetoric in a way that incorporates all these 
aspects, but does not explicitly mention them each time. The same also 
holds true of other *models' that are perhaps better known in the field 
of classical studies. For instance, no analysis of how Plutarch predict- 
ed his readers’ expectations is possible without the use of fundamental 
concepts such as ‘horizon of expectation’ and ‘implied reader’, the roots 
of which can be traced back to the so-called Constance School of recep- 
tion theory.!'? These too are presupposed in the discussion that follows. 
Armed with this material, we can move beyond Jeuckens and conceive 
of Plutarch not merely as a philosopher who accords rhetoric some lim- 
ited value, but rather as a writer who, when necessary, is able to employ 
both philosophy and rhetoric, especially when it comes to dealing with a 
subject as extensively discussed as rhetoric was at the time. 

From a socio-historical point of view, both philosophers and rheto- 
ricians were groups of individuals that acted in parallel to accumulate 
resources within a common field, that of higher education. According 
to the standard narrative, this competition became even more intense in 
the second century BC, after young men from Rome and Italy turned to 
Greek forms of education.'’? The resources up for grabs were either ma- 
terial, such as tuition fees or gifts from individuals who felt indebted to 


15 See Foucault (1970) and (1972). 

16 See Bourdieu (1984). 

"7 See a brief overview in Turner (1996) 1—23. 

18 For the ‘horizon of expectation’ (Germ. ‘Erwartungshorizont’), see Jauß (1970). 
This is an extended version of his inaugural address at the University of Constance on 
13 April 1967. The speech was subsequently printed in Jauß (1967). On the ‘implied read- 
er’ (Germ. ‘implizierter Leser’), see Iser (1994*) 50-67. 

" von Arnim (1898) 88; see also Reinhardt (2000) 532 (with references to the primary 
literature). 
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the teacher, or symbolic, such as fame, glory, popularity, titles and so on.'”° 
Those who benefited from the educational offerings of the philosophers 
and rhetoric teachers were the members of the empire's elite. This was 
a highly diverse group, which included people from the highest circles, 
i.e. the imperial family and the senators in Rome, all the way down to 
the provincial aristocracies of the most far-flung cities and towns of the 
empire. Of course, some of these individuals were destined for careers in 
politics and public administration, while for others, such as Quintilian or 
Plutarch himself, teaching was also an option. This phenomenon was not 
unique to Plutarch's time. In the Hellenistic period, for example, the Ro- 
man disciples of Panaetius included not only members of the Roman ar- 
istocracy, such as Scipio Aemilianus or Rutilius Rufus, but also political- 
ly insignificant personalities, such as the Samnites Marcius and Nysius 
and the Roman Piso,'*! who were probably training to become practition- 
ers of philosophy themselves.'? The same held true in Plutarch's time. 
As we saw earlier, the second-century Academic philosopher Favorinus 
of Arles was likely a student of Plutarch, along with young members of 
the local Boeotian aristocracy. Another probable member of Plutarch's 
school was his nephew Sextus,'? who went on to become the teacher of 
the emperor Marcus Aurelius (see Med. 1.9). 

While Plutarch himself did not do so, many other educated philosophers 
of the time apparently found the homes of wealthy Roman politicians an 
attractive workplace: they could teach their children, work in the library 
and occasionally join in literary discussions with their employers and their 
guests."^ Other philosophers — and here Plutarch and the Stoic teacher 


120 See Dillon (2002) 29-40. 

?! Zaitsev (2022) 85-91 (with further references to the primary literature). 

122 Zaitsev (2022) 92-94, cf. Volk (2021) 31-36. 

13 See n. 48 above. 

124 See, e.g., the case of Lucius Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, a Roman consul, senator 
and father-in-law of Caesar. Piso served as the patron of various philosophers and poets, 
including most likely Philodemus. For more information on the relationship between 
Piso and Philodemus, as well as speculation that Piso was the owner of the ‘Villa of the 
Papyri' in Herculaneum, see, e.g., Sider (2005) 2-8. Needless to say, a similar situation 
holds true for rhetoricians as well. One of the most well-known figures in this context is 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. In his work Roman Antiquities, Dionysius recounts arriving 
in Italy around the midpoint of the 187th Olympiad (c. 30/29 BC), a time marked by 
Octavian's (later Augustus) resolution of the civil wars (1.7.2). He established his base in 
Rome for the following 22 years (until around 8/7 BC). There, Dionysius mastered the 
language, immersed himself in the study of Latin texts chronicling Roman history, con- 
sulted with experts in the field, and devoted himself to his scholarly work (1.7.2—1.7.3). 
Alongside his historical writings, Dionysius taught rhetoric, likely as a tutor for the youth 
of Rome's elite families. Evidence of this role is highlighted in On Literary Composition 
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Epictetus come to mind — either preferred or were, for some reason, forced 
to run their own schools in Greece, at which young wealthy men came to 
study for a time.'? It is not known whether the schools of rhetoric attracted 
more students than those of philosophy. While there is some evidence that 
the lectures given by philosophers for a wider audience were often poorly 
attended,'”° it would be reasonable to suppose that the study of rhetoric, 
which at that time culminated in the practice of declamation, must have ac- 
quired some additional importance in the era ofthe Second Sophistic. Hans 
von Amim has also pointed out the connection between the Second So- 
phistic and the ideal of a comprehensive, rhetorically oriented educational 
programme, similar to that of Quintilian." We know that rhetoric teachers 
encouraged their students to engage with philosophy before delving into 
rhetoric,” which may suggest that they were not particularly concerned 
about losing students to the philosophers. Plutarch does write that “often 
enough a way to flatter a public speaker is to disparage a philosopher" (ôn 
dé Kal pńtopos Eotiv óte KoAakela ówcopet qU.6oogov, De ad. et am. 
57D), thus implying that the orator would view philosophy as standing in 
stark opposition to his own art. In reality, however, the opposite was true. 
It was the teachers of philosophy who, in their public discourse, attempted 
either to keep their students away from rhetoric altogether or to find a way 
to distance ‘real’ rhetoric from what the teachers of rhetoric practised.'? 
As far as we know, the first thinker to adopt a hostile attitude towards 
rhetoric was Plato, who, after defining it as a “producer of persuasion" in 
the Gorgias (448D), went on to characterise it as a kind of flattery that has 
disastrous consequences for the political life of a city (Grg. 463C-466A). 
Among the later philosophers, a similarly hostile attitude was adopted by 
all those who encouraged their students to engage in politics, although 
they each framed the question in a way that fit with their particular phil- 
osophical position.'*° The Stoics, who held that eloquence can only exist 


(Comp. 20.130), where he assures the young Metilius Rufus, the recipient of the text, 
of further explanations on the topic as part of their daily rhetorical exercises. For these, 
see, e.g., Bonner (1939) 2 and, more recently, de Jonge (2008) ı n. 3 (with additional 
references). 

125 On Epictetus, who was expelled from Rome during the reign of Domitian and 
ended up in Nicopolis, where he founded his own school, see, e.g., Millar (1965) 143. 

126 See Korenjak (2000) 45, with references to Apul. FI. 9.2 and Them. 33.366C. 

7" See von Arnim (1898) 114. 

128 See Theon Prog. II, 59 Sp. (=I, 145 W.); Quint. r.pr.9—r1, cf. already Isoc. 12.26—28, 
15.261; Cic. De or. 1.53-73; 3-76-77; Off. 1.1-3; see also Men. Rh. III, 392 Sp. (= IX, 
253-254 W.) on the use of Plutarch's Lives for the purposes of rhetorical composition. 

79 Cf. Cic. De or. 1.9; Quint. I.pr.10. 

130 See von Arnim (1898) 68; Schofield (1999) 748-756, 769-770. Those who advo- 
cated withdrawal from active political activity (and in this context also categorically 
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as part of a more general universal constitution of the self as a virtuous 
subject, rejected the form of rhetoric taught in the schools and propound- 
ed their own version instead, which had more in common with dialectic 
than with what most of their contemporaries would have recognised as 
rhetoric (cf. Cic. De or. 3.65-66; Brut. 120—121).?! Critolaus, too, at the 
head of the Peripatetic school in the middle of the second century BC, 
adopted a generally hostile attitude towards rhetoric, drawing his argu- 
ments not from the Stoics, but from the more closely related Platonic 
tradition." By the Augustan era, however, the Peripatetics had changed 
their attitude, albeit not to the point of abandoning the battle altogether. 
They now sought to present Aristotle and Theophrastus not only as phi- 
losophers par excellence, but also as authorities on rhetoric (see Dion. 
Hal. Amm. 1, 1-2; Cic. De or. 1.43, 1.55). The Academics adopted a 
similar attitude. Although in Hellenistic times, they must have taught a 
form of rhetoric, they hesitated to refer to 1t as such and to distinguish it 
explicitly from the subject they called ‘dialectic’, at least until the time 
of Philo of Larissa (159/8-84/3 BC).! Philo was the last scholarch of the 
Academy. Subsequently, we find various groups of individual Platonists 
based in various Mediterranean cities, who are known to historians of 
philosophy as ‘Middle Platonists’. Plutarch is counted among them. "5 
For a philosopher like Plutarch, the hostile attitude of some of these 
earlier philosophers inevitably imposed significant constraints on his 
own public discourse about rhetoric. Plutarch would have been neither 
the first nor the last admirer of Plato to see value in rhetoric or even to 


rejected rhetoric as applied to politics) were the Cynics and Epicureans. In Plutarch's 
time a similar attitude can be observed in the Stoic philosopher Seneca (cf. Graver (2012) 
75-100). On the Cynics in particular, see von Arnim (1898) 37-43; Moles (1995) 129-158. 
For the Epicureans, see von Arnim (1898) 43-63, 72—77; Hubbell (1920) 251; Brown 
(2009) 179-196; Erler (2010) 99-109 [= (2010) 23-29]; Liebersohn (2010) 27, 29; Erler 
(2012) 52-55. 

51 On the Stoics’ attitude towards rhetoric, see von Arnim (1898) 77-80; Kennedy 
(1963) 290-299; Atherton (1988) 392-427; Schenkeveld & Barnes (1999) 217-219; Lieb- 
ersohn (2010) 29-32. On Seneca in particular, see also Baier (2016) 239—258. 

1? On Critolaus, see Karadimas (1996) 225-226 and Liebersohn (2010) 29-32. 

133 On this, see Wiater (2011) 32-34. 

4 See Cic. Tusc. 2.9: nostra autem memoria Philo, quem nos frequenter audivimus, 
instituit alio tempore rhetorum praecepta tradere, alio philosophorum. Cf. also von 
Arnim (1898) 84-87, 89, 104-105; Kennedy (1963) 323-324; Karadimas (1996) 224-229; 
Reinhardt (2000) 531; Brittain (2001) 300; Liebersohn (2010) 30, 36—38. 

135 Concerning the term ‘Middle Platonism’, which is conventionally used in research 
to cover the period in the history of Platonism from about 80 BC to the third century AD, 
see Dórrie (1987) 44-45. For an overview of the dominant themes of Platonism in this 
period, see Dillon (1996?) 43-51. 
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try to incorporate rhetoric into his teaching programme. Philo of Larissa 
and Cicero, for instance, were also clearly interested in both philosophy 
and rhetoric." But since the Academy in the first and second centuries 
AD no longer existed as a centre for the study of Platonic philosophy, its 
head, i.e. the scholarch, was no longer able to determine the ‘orthodox’ 
positions of the school. As a result, orthodoxy and unorthodoxy were 
now understood, as Michael Frede has explained, as, respectively, adher- 
ence to or deviation from the positions expressed in the writings of ear- 
lier authorities." This meant that Plutarch could not so easily admit in 
his texts that his attitude towards rhetoric was not what one would expect 
from a philosopher belonging to this tradition. His competitors in the 
field of education were not only the various teachers of rhetoric, but also 
other teachers of philosophy. Platonic/Academic philosophy was but one 
form of doctrinal philosophy competing against several others. However, 
as Nicolas Wiater has shown in his book on the classicist ideology of Di- 
onysius of Halicarnassus, drawing on an earlier study by David Sedley, a 
widespread mechanism used by ancient writers to positively distinguish 
a product, such as an ideology or a particular narrative, from its competi- 
tors was to adhere to a set of positions laid down by earlier thinkers who 
were presented as authorities in that particular field, so that the prod- 
uct in question could be understood as a continuation of that tradition."* 
Plutarch's depiction of his position as a philosopher at the end of a long 
tradition beginning with Pythagoras and Plato, which continued through 
the entire ‘sceptical’ Hellenistic Academy before reaching him, not to 
mention his general tactic of systematically seeking out Platonic passag- 
es to support his views, shows that he made use of this mechanism. 


86 On Philo, see von Arnim (1898) 105-112; Brittain (2001). On Cicero, see n. 20 
above. The same consideration applies even to Longinus, a ‘Middle Platonist’ of the third 
century AD, who shares with Plutarch a similar methodological approach in his critique 
of Stoic epistemology; Longinus had written texts on the Attic orators from a philological 
point of view. On the similarities between Plutarch and Longinus, see Mánnlein-Ro- 
bert (2001) 88; on Longinus' rhetorical treatises, see Mannlein-Robert (2001) 56—58; ead. 
(2017) 161-178. 

137 Frede (1999) 792, cf. already Hadot (1987) 13-34. From the first century BC, phil- 
osophical writing in the Platonist tradition is based on a pervasive explanatory-textual 
approach, which scholars usually attribute to the dissolution of the Academy and the 
subsequent adherence of philosophers from that tradition to a textual ‘canon’. An alterna- 
tive explanation, put forward by Donini (1994) 5027-5035 [= (2011b) 211-220], appeals to 
the Platonists’ shift from scepticism to dogmatism, which would create the need for new 
‘unifying’ readings of Plato. For further discussion, see, e.g., Ferrari (2017) 39; Perkams 
(2017) 29; Riedweg (2017) 357-358. 

138 Wiater (2011) 36-40, cf. Sedley (1997) 97-119. 
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On the other hand, there should be no doubt that he himself sought to 
promote a form of orthodoxy. A fter all, through his extensive writing and 
teaching, Plutarch ultimately proved successful in identifying himself, in 
the eyes of his contemporaries and posterity, with a distinct philosophical 
tradition. This is suggested by at least one account of Calvenus Taurus 
from Berytus, who began his career as a philosopher in Athens some 
years after Plutarch's death and referred to Plutarch as *our Plutarch? 
(Gell. N A 1.26.3), just as he referred to Plato as *our Plato' (Gell. NA 
7.13.10). ? This does not mean, of course, that Plutarch was actually in 
agreement with Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle and the Sceptics on every 
point. Indeed, this would have been impossible, since these earlier think- 
ers or groups of thinkers did not agree with each other, meaning that 
Plutarch could not agree with all of them either. Moreover, their teach- 
ings were all transmitted to Plutarch in a mediated form, filtered through 
intermediary layers of philosophical interpretations and readings, mean- 
ing that what Plutarch presented as his tradition was in any case a vague 
mixture. Nonetheless, by systematically ensuring that he appears to 
conform to a Platonic/Academic orthodoxy, he manages to paint a more 
or less coherent doctrinal picture of himself, which a philosopher like 
Taurus would later find useful in constructing his own Platonic identity. 

That said, given Plutarch's explicit commitment to this tradition, ad- 
vancing a highly favourable view of rhetoric was no simple matter. As 
we saw earlier, the problem is perhaps not so much the criticism of Plato 
himself as the reception of Plato's critique in the Gorgias by Hellenistic 
Academic philosophers, such as Charmadas among others. Any move 
towards an unreservedly positive view of rhetoric could cost Plutarch 
credibility both with his readers and with his prospective students. It 
should also not be overlooked that Plutarch lived in a time marked by 
intense polemics between philosophical schools, which, according to 
Matthias Perkams, often fostered the development of new philosophical 
concepts, as debate and questioning from the other side called for the 
formulation of new answers.!^' As far as rhetoric is concerned, this would 
mean that every second philosopher, hearing about a favourable judge- 
ment of rhetoric by Plutarch, could point to the relevant passages from 
Plato's Gorgias where rhetoric is condemned as a kind of flattery that has 
damaging consequences for both individuals and whole cities, arguing 
that a Platonic/Academic philosopher who showed appreciation for the 
usefulness of rhetoric was close to, or even a supporter of, the Stoics, 
who argued that (true) rhetoric is a virtue (cf. Cic. De or. 3.65). Indeed, 


13 See Bonazzi (2019) 58. For the chronology of Taurus, see Dillon (1996?) 237. 

14 On this issue, see Riedweg (2017) 358; see also Perkams (2017) 12. 

141 Perkams (2017) 13. On Plutarch as a polemicist, see recently Dillon & Zadorojnyi 
(2023) 101-121. 
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Plutarch was not far removed from Stoic competition. Nicopolis, where 
Epictetus led his own philosophical school, is not many days journey 
from Chaeronea. In Arrian's Discourses of Epictetus (e.g. 2.20), there are 
indications that Epictetus may have attacked Plutarch on epistemological 
grounds.'? While Plutarch does not mention Epictetus anywhere in his 
extant writings, Galen refers to certain texts by Favorinus that possibly 
testify, among other things, to Plutarch's willingness to defend himself 
against Epictetus.'* 

Building on these observations with a view to advancing the scholarly 
debate on Plutarch's attitude towards rhetoric, the present book propos- 
es the following hypothesis: Plutarch's seemingly moderate attitude to- 
wards rhetoric may not necessarily correspond to his personal position, 
but may be a consequence of his own efforts to strike a balance in his 
public discourse between, on the one hand, the historical and ideological 
constraints he faced in his activity as a philosopher and, on the other hand, 
his own personal views on rhetoric. As we shall see below, this hypoth- 
esis can be substantiated through a re-analysis of the relevant passages 
from Plutarch's extant writings. Of course, this analysis can only build to 
some extent on previous works, such as those of Robert Jeuckens, Fritz 
Krauss, Konrat Ziegler or, more recently, Hubert Martin, which exam- 
ine issues related to Plutarch's attitude towards rhetoric. In the follow- 
ing pages, I will, however, leave aside the question of Plutarch's alleged 
‘conversion’ from philosophy to rhetoric. As we have seen above, the 
whole controversy is grounded in circular reasoning, which prevailed in 
twentieth-century research. To determine whether there was indeed any 
development in Plutarch's views on rhetoric, it would be necessary to 
examine a number of texts dealing with this topic, distributed as evenly 
as possible along the axis of the author's life. Neither of these conditions 
can be met: the texts that Plutarch is said to have devoted to the subject 
of rhetoric are now lost,'** while almost all the other texts that have come 
into our hands belong to the mature period of his literary production, i.e. 


1? See Cuvigny (1969) 563-564; Opsomer (1997) 25-28; id. (1998) 231—235. 

15 See Gal. Opt. Doct. I, 40-41 K. 

14 The following titles from the Lamprias Catalogue may indicate texts either on rhet- 
oric or on related subjects: no. 47: Ilepi pytopuctic BıßAia y', ‘On Rhetoric, 3 volumes’; 
no. 86: Ei àpeti] n prytopikh, ‘Is Rhetoric a Virtue?'; no. 106: a> dei toig oyoAikoig 
yvuvaouaoı Xpfjodaı; “The proper Use of School Exercises’; no. 164: Ei 66081 yvOunv 
ó noAítng zposzióOc Sti où neiceı, ‘Should a Citizen give his Advice, knowing it will 
be rejected?’; no. 173: IIepi yopvacpatev, ‘On Exercises’; no. 194: Ilepi yapaktnpov, 
“On Characters (or Styles)’; no. 198: Hepi tov ovvnyopobvtev, ‘On Advocates’; no. 219: 
Ilpög tovc dia TO Pytopsvetv un qU.ocogotvrac, ‘An Attack on those who do not engage 
in Philosophy because they practise Rhetoric’. 
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from around the death of Domitian to Plutarch's own death during the 
reign of Hadrian.'* 

Nonetheless, before discussing Plutarch's attitude towards rhetoric, 
we should briefly examine the distinctive characteristics of the texts 
available to us for the study of this particular topic and consider what 
kind of approach they suggest for the interpretation and analysis of the 
relevant passages. 


3. The texts at issue and related problems 


Of crucial importance for the hermeneutical approach to any Ancient 
Greek or Latin text is the realisation that ‘fragmentation’ is a basic char- 
acteristic of this form of literature. Despite a handful of exceptional cases 
of surviving ancient autographs,'* Ancient Greek and Latin literature 
has come down to us through copies prepared by a long line of later 
copyists and scholars, either on scrolls or other similar materials or in 
medieval manuscripts. Nevertheless, we do not possess all of the texts 
that were ever produced in Antiquity. The bulk of ancient literature is 
now lost, probably forever. Fires, volcanic eruptions, the ravages of war- 
fare and the natural deterioration of the materials on which ancient texts 
were written are to some extent responsible for this loss. At the same 
time, the very process of transmitting the texts was also responsible for 
losses. Over the course of many thousands of years, it often happens that 
human societies that produce and reproduce texts change their way of 
thinking and begin to view things from a new perspective. The fact that, 
from ancient comedy, the only complete texts that have survived are by 
Aristophanes — or that a much smaller number of texts from Hellenistic 
philosophy have been passed down to us than from the classical period — 
obviously does not mean that all the other works attested in our sources 
were destroyed by fire or similar disasters. This was the fate of some, 
but certainly not all. Many of these texts simply ceased to be read by 
a public that could have preserved them by making copies. Thus, they 


145 On this point, see Jones (1966) 73-74 and Russell (2023) 162, cf. also Krauss (1912) 3. 

14 The best-known case is that of the poems of Dioscorus of Aphrodito (sixth century 
AD); see, e.g., Fournet (2015) 221—248; id. (2019) 193-216. Another such case is possibly 
that of P.Köln VI 245 (third century BC), which seems to contain part of the draft of a 
tragedy from Late Antiquity. For the identification of this scroll as an autograph, see Par- 
ca (1991) ix, contra Hutchinson (1989) 357. For both cases, see also Papathomas (2016?) 
94-95 and 132-137 with further literature on Dioscorus. For the question whether Phil- 
odemus’ hand may be recognised in P.Herc. 1021, see recently Fleischer (2023) 104-109 
(with further references). 
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yielded their place to other texts that better met the expectations of the 
contemporary public. As a result, only a small portion of Ancient Greek 
and Latin literature is extant today — a mere ‘fragment’. 

Awareness of the implications of this shift in focus for the transmis- 
sion of texts is of fundamental importance in literary research, since it 
entails that, in the texts we study, the relationship between missing and 
preserved parts is often not one of similarity, but one of difference. This 
point is also relevant for the present study. There are five main texts that 
are relevant for an examination of Plutarch's attitude towards rhetoric. Of 
these, one is extremely dense and contains abundant information, name- 
ly the thematic section of the Praecepta gerendae reipublicae dealing 
with rhetoric (801C—804D).!? Here, Plutarch writes extensively about 
the place that rhetoric should occupy in the activities of a Greek politi- 
cian. There is nothing comparable anywhere else in his extant works, for 
which reason this section deserves special attention. Nevertheless, the 
fact that this 1s the only one of the author's extant writings that contains 
such an extensive and thorough treatment of the subject of rhetoric has, 
at times, led various scholars to assume that this particular text — and here 
comes the issue of fragmentariness — draws on material from Plutarch's 
lost writings on rhetoric, the titles of which are documented in the Lam- 
prias Catalogue. As noted above, the latter is a catalogue from Late An- 
tiquity, perhaps the third or fourth century AD, which lists titles of texts 
attributed to Plutarch.'? Konrat Ziegler, who was subsequently followed 
in this by Michael Meraklis, was the first to explicitly consider these five 
chapters of the Praecepta gerendae reipublicae to be a condensation of 
the positions developed by Plutarch in his lost works.'*° This hypothe- 
sis has also been accepted by Jean-Claude Carriére.^! However, judging 
from the titles of the lost texts, it is reasonable to assume — provided, of 
course, that the testimony ofthe Lamprias Catalogue is credible, which is 
not entirely evident — that these must have been treatises either on rheto- 
ric itself or on the relationship between rhetoric and philosophy. But, as 
we shall see below, the Praecepta gerendae reipublicae 1s, in fact, some- 
thing else. While the text refers at length to rhetoric, this 1s not its main 
subject. As such, we have no grounds for regarding the views expressed 
there as representative of those found in the lost texts. 


47 On the text in general, see Wyttenbach (1797) 205-307; Mittelhaus (1911); Frerichs 
(1929); Tzannetatos (1940); Renoirte (1951); Jones (1971) 110-121; Valgiglio (1976); Desid- 
eri (1986); Caiazza (1993); Carriére (2003?) 164; Lehmann (20202) and (2020b). 

148 See n. 144 above. 

19 See n. 50 above. 

150 Ziegler (1951) 928-929, cf. Meraklis (1966) 60-61. 

35! See Carriére (20037) 164, cf. also Caiazza (1993) 210. 
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In the scholarship, the Praecepta gerendae reipublicae is usually 
treated either as an ‘open letter’ expressing Plutarch's concerns about 
politics or as evidence of the kind of political behaviour that was consid- 
ered appropriate in that period for members of the Greek-speaking aris- 
tocracy that dominated the affairs of many cities in the eastern provinc- 
es.? According to C.P. Jones, the text was written somewhere between 
96 and 114 AD, i.e. during Plutarch’s most productive period, ? when the 
majority of the Parallel Lives were written.'™ By this time, Plutarch was 
already an established philosopher and writer with connections in Rome 
and other major urban centres of the empire.'* In general, the texts he 
composed and put into circulation were not particularly long, which is 
also true of the Praecepta gerendae reipublicae. Although it can never be 
proven, since the shape and size of the letters can vary considerably from 
one person's handwriting to another, it is reasonable to wonder whether 
such a short text could, on its own, fill a standard twenty-sheet scroll of 
papyrus.'^* No texts of similar length on this subject survive from other 
writers. Quintilian's /nstitutio oratoria, with which Plutarch's text shares 
certain similarities on the level of subject matter, ^ cannot be considered 
comparable due to its great length. On the other hand, however, it seems 
unlikely that the Praecepta gerendae reipublicae was at that time the 
only comparable text in its category in circulation. One need only con- 
sider the great interest members of the provincial elites displayed dur- 
ing the era of the Second Sophistic in distinguishing themselves through 
demonstrations of their *education'. The closest surviving parallels to 
Plutarch’s text are the two speeches of Isocrates to Nicocles'* and the 
pseudo-Isocratic text 70 Demonicus, texts which, as the extant scrolls 
attest, remained extremely popular until Late Antiquity.'^? But, again, in 
contrast to the aforementioned speeches of Isocrates, the Praecepta ge- 
rendae reipublicae displays another key feature, which concerns the re- 
lation of this text to philosophy and its relation to the society of the time. 

The first indication of this is found in the very title Praecepta geren- 
dae reipublicae, Note. napayy&iuata, which was chosen by Plutarch 


152 For the former view, see Renoirte (1951) 12. For the latter view, see Jones (1971) 
IIO-I21 and Thum (2020) 241-243. 

153 See Jones (1966) 66-70; cf. Carriére (2003) 9-13, who further restricts the range to 
99-109 AD. 

15 See Jones (1966) 69. 

155 See Jones (1971) 28-38, 39-47. 

156 For a general discussion of the standard cylinder, its size and cost, see Skeat (1982) 
169-175. 

157 See Desideri (1986) 372. 

158 See Caiazza (1993) 210. 

19 See Cribiore (2009) 330. 
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himself. What does ‘precept’, napéyyeAuo, mean exactly? Writing 
around one hundred years later, Alexander of Aphrodisias testifies that 
Theophrastus defined a precept (napayyeApa) as a saying, formulated 
in such a way as to achieve the highest degree of generality, universal- 
ity and simplicity.'°' Such a high degree of abstraction points to specif- 
ic types of texts.! For example, the rules and instructions in technical 
manuals and other similar texts come to mind. Theophrastus himself 
is credited with the authorship of a book entitled Precepts of rhetoric 
(MoapayyéApata pytopictic).'° According to William Fortenbaugh, the 
text probably contained instructions on the various virtues of style or 
on each of these virtues separately.’ References to the term ‘precept’, 
nmapayysAua, are also found in the writings of Hippocrates, specifically 
in a passage dealing with the training of physicians,'® in Sextus Em- 
piricus, who refers to the use of the term in a text by Dionysius Thrax, ^? 
and in Philo of Alexandria, who uses the same term to refer to the rules 
contained in the writings of students of grammar and music.'*" Regard- 
ing the expressions ‘political’ and ‘forensic precepts’ (cf. Xov TOAITIK@V 
Kal TOV Otavikóv zapayyeAuórov) in the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum of 
Anaximenes of Lampsacus, these apparently refer to instructions on the 
composition of political and forensic rhetoric respectively.' Such ex- 
amples can easily be found in many other extant texts.'® In all these 
cases, the term refers to instructional texts that organise their material in 
a similar way. In each case, the difference lies in the type of information 
or knowledge conveyed through this mode of organisation. 

For Plutarch, the use of the term ‘precept’ as a title is not unprece- 
dented, as evidenced by the texts De tuenda sanitate praecepta (Y ywwà 
mapayyéApata, 122B-I37E) and Coniungalia praecepta (Tape 
napayyéAuata, 138A-146A).! From the Hellenistic period onwards, 


160 See Plut. De cap. ex inim. 86C-D, cf. Praec. ger. reip. 789B. 

161 See Alex. Aphr. In Top. 135, 2-5 (= Thphr. fr. 123 FHS&G). 

162 Cf. Reinhardt (2000) 540. 

16 See Diog. Laert. 5.47, 5.231 (= Thphr. fr. 666.4 FHS&G). For a similar use, cf. also 
Ath. Mech. 7. 

164 See Fortenbaugh (2005) 68-69. 

165 See Hp. Medic. 2. 

166 See Sext. Emp. M. 1.57, cf. also Matthaios (1999) 22. 

167 See Ph. Leg. alleg. 1.94. 

168 See Anaximen. Lamps. Rh. Al. [17]. 

19 See, e.g., Joseph. Ap. 1.178 (= Clearch. fr. 6 Wehrli); Dion. Hal. Comp. 25.41; Din. 
7, Amm. 1, 2 (= Anaximen. Lamps., FGrHist 72 T 16) 2.3; Quint. 2.13.1; [Longin.] 2.1; 
Sext. Emp. M. 2.17. Cf. also Anon. De quattuor partibus orationis III, 582 W.; Schol. vet. 
Aesch. Th. 662a. 

1 Cf. also Plut. De se ipsum laud. 546B. 
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philosophers were constantly seeking ways to communicate better with 
the wider public, and these efforts continued to be directed at the literary 
form of their teaching: Epicurus experimented with the epistolary genre 
and Diogenes of Oenoanda, a younger contemporary of Plutarch, erected 
a large inscription summarising the basic principles of Epicurean philos- 
ophy (i.e. the philosophy that he himself espoused) on the wall of a por- 
tico in a central part of his city.'”' In Arrian's text, Epictetus remarks that, 
in his time, there are philosophers who deliver their speeches like flam- 
boyant orators.'? The ‘precepts’ of a philosopher can be seen in precisely 
this context: the Stoics were perhaps the first to postulate that a form of 
moral teaching that exhorts its recipients to apply simple rules to every- 
day life can be more effective than purely doctrinal reflection.!? Ancient 
sources attribute to Zeno of Citium several such precepts touching on 
proper conduct in relation to one's lifestyle."^ A precedent also exists 
in Plutarch's own Platonic-Academic tradition. In Stobaeus' account of 
the tripartite division of Philo of Larissa's moral teaching, we find ev- 
idence that Philo argued that because not all men are wise and because 
many do not even have the time or freedom from other pursuits to follow 
his teaching in the thorough manner in which it is usually presented, it 
is sometimes necessary that the content be presented in an abbreviated 
form involving moral imperatives, which guide the individual safely and 
correctly towards specific actions and which can be referred to whenever 
appropriate (2.7.2, 45-54 = Ar. Did., FPG II, 55.2-56.1).'7° The term ‘pre- 
cept’ (napayysApa) is not explicitly used in the Stobaeus passage, but 
what the text seems to describe as “moral imperatives in an abbreviated 
form" (ono0fjkot Ev Exitopaic) is, in fact, no different. 76 


7! For these cases see also Trapp (2014) 52. On Epicurus in particular, see Hefler 
(2016) 161—179. On the Diogenes inscription, see the standard edition by Smith (1993), 
alongside Smith (2003) and (2020) for new finds. On the strategies used in this inscription 
to attempt to persuade a popular audience, see Hammerstaedt (2016) 259—277. 

172 On this accusation against other philosophers, see Arr. Epict. 3.23.22—38 (cf. also 
Isoc. 1.3-7). On Epictetus’ teaching style, see Arr. Epict. 1.pr.3-6. For more on this, cf. 
Trapp (2014) 52. 

15 On this, see Carriére (2003?) 4. 

"^ SVF I, 233-271 (Hans von Arnim collected all these testimonies under the title 
Vitae agendae praecepta). 

175 Cf. Jordan (1986) 316—317; Brittain (2001) 219, 290-293; Trapp (2014) 52. 

176 Cf. also earlier in the same fragment (Stob. 2.7.2, 1-45 — Ar. Did., FPG II, 55.1—55.2): 
Dirov EyEvero Auptoaios, qU.600goc AKASNLIAKÖG, KKOVOTNIG KAELTOLAXOV, TOV IKAVTIV 
EIOEVEYKALEVOV npokorzi|v £v toig Aoutoic. Odtog 6 Pov tá te ğa nenpayuätevraı 
deE1Hc Kai Siaipsow tod Kata quAocooíav Aóyov, fjv £yo npoyeipiodnan epi NG ó Aóyoc. 
"Eotkévai 51) POL TOV QU.600Qov iatpõ. KaoOünzep ovdv Epyov iatpod npóov uèv neioaı 
TOV KÓ[tvovta. napaðéčacða tiv Hepaneiav, HEDTEPOV SE TODS tv AVTIOVLBOvAEDOVTOV 
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Plutarch's Praecepta gerendae reipublicae can be interpreted against 
this backdrop. Indeed, the foundations of such an interpretation have al- 
ready been laid. Some years ago, Michael Trapp shed light on the phil- 
osophical character of this text, although he was less interested in the 
literary dimension, which is our focus here.!" Indications in favour of 
the interpretation presented above can be found only in the first few lines 
of the text. As is often the case in Plutarch's writings (as well as in other 
rhetorically elaborate texts), the text begins with a general reflection, 
which then becomes more and more specific until it precisely delineates 
its main theme." The following verse from the //iad is quoted at the 
beginning of the Praecepta gerendae reipublicae — Nestor is addressing 
Diomedes (9.55—56): 


No one among the Achaeans will take lightly what you say, nor will 
they dispute it; yet you have not come to a final conclusion. (transl. 
slightly adapted from A.T. Murray) 


(ov Tic tot TOV u0ov óvóoosgtat 60001 Ayoıol, / ODSE náv épésgv 
aTAP où TEAOG ïkeo p0ov.) 


Reference to these verses is also made in the text An seni respublica 
gerenda sit, but there the verses are used as an example of how an older 
and more experienced politician can politely correct a younger one with- 
out discouraging him (795A-B). In the Praecepta gerendae reipublicae, 


Aóyoug $o9gAéc0a, obtoc Kai TOD QuUiocógpov. Keita votvov &kátepov TOOT@V EV TO 
zpooayopevouévo nzpotpemukQ [...] Eni te yàp tijg ictpikfjg ook àpkei TI Öyleiav 
unora, ypsia ðè kai TOD zapaoyeiv rapayyEAuara mepi THC oyreíac [emphasis is mine], 
oic tpoo£yovtec TOV vobv Ti £0sE(av TOD cóuatoc SapvAcdeovor: Koi ön Kai tod Bíou 
Ogopuu&tov tivõv £ott xpsia, SV Ov f| OvAAKY yeroston TOD téAouc. ArttOc è kai 
6 nepi Biwv Aóyoc, 6 Lev iS10c, 6 Sé Kotóg: v TOV pv Tov £niokonciv Séov oT Ta 
zpóg Ékaotov, oiov Ei TH voðv Eyovrı TOAITEVTEOV Tj toic rlyeuovikoig ovußiotéov, Tj 
YALNTEOV TA GOP: Tov dé kotvóv «ti» npóc Gnavtac, oióv otv Tic üpíotr nosia; 
£i Kotvüg zou]téov TOS àpyàg i| ruuntäg; Toðtov dé TOV Koivóv TPOGAYOPEDTEOV [HEV 
NOMTIKÖV, TAKTEOV 08 KAO’ abTOV Kainep óvra LEPOS TOD nepi Díov did TE TO uéyeðoc Kai 
Tv kowörnto. Related are the remarks of Reinhardt (2000) 540. 

" Trapp (2004) 189-200. 

178 See Duff (2011a) 219 and Chrysanthou (2017) 134-135 (with further references to 
earlier literature), cf. also Arist. Rh. 3.14, 1414b 19-39; Cic. Inv. 1.15.21-1.16.22; Quint. 
4.1.28; Anon. Seg. 10-13. On the structure of rhetorically elaborated introductions or pro- 
logues, cf. recently Wozniczka (2021) I-3, regarding the prologues in the historical work 
of Diodorus Siculus (with further references in the secondary literature). On the method 
of approaching a topic by moving from the general to the specific, see also Arist. Ph. 1.7, 
189b 31; Rh. 1.3, 1403b 18-19; Pol. 1.1, 1447a 12-13. 
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however, the focus is different.'” Plutarch argues here that the content 
of the verses would be fittingly said of philosophers “who exhort” others 
(1006 zpotpezopuévougc — i.e. towards good deeds), but in the end fail to 
teach anything, so that they end up resembling those who clean the lamps 
but then forget to pour oil into them (798A-B). 

The expression ‘exhort’ (tpotpémopa1) evokes a well-known genre 
of texts belonging to the wider field of didactic literature, namely the 
‘exhortation’ or ‘protreptic [speech]’. This is a text which, apart from 
its didactic and informative character, is also characterised by rhetorical 
proselytising, as is the case with ‘advertising’ texts, by means of which, 
as early as classical times, various thinkers (e.g. Antisthenes, Isocrates, 
Aristippus of Cyrene) attempted to attract new students.'*° There is no 
particular reason to think that ‘exhortation’ here has any exclusive con- 
nection with politics.'*! The relevant terms had, by that time, already 
taken on a fixed, technical meaning,!® so that, if the focus were, in fact, 
limited to the field of politics, one would expect this to be indicated in 
the text. It is also unlikely that the above reference to philosophers 
‘exhorting’ (to good deeds) could be taken as a criticism of such a wide- 
spread practice as philosophical ‘exhortation’.'** This rebuke should 
rather be read as a criticism of the way in which some of Plutarch’s peers 
made use of this literary genre.'*° An educated reader of the time would 
have understood such a rebuke as simply representing a standard attempt 
by Plutarch to establish a claim of novelty for a text of his own in the 
same genre, i.e. that of *exhortation'.!*e 

The text takes the form of an extended letter, which seems to be a 
response to a request from a young aristocrat, Menemachus of Sardis, 
who was about to embark on a career in local politics (798A). It is not 


1? For the hypothesis that the An seni is meta-textually linked to the Praec. ger. reip., 
cf. Xenophontos (2012) 61-91, cf. also 20, where she refers to these verses. See also 
Pelling (2014) 154 and Thum (2020) 243-246. 

180 See, e.g., Górgemanns (2001) 468-471 (with further references to the literature). 

15! Thus Górgemanns (2001) 470 and Carriére (2003?) 159 n. 3. 

' See, e.g., De Stoic. rep. 1039D. 

183 See, e.g., De trang. an. 466A; De unius 826D, cf. also Caiazza (1993) 197 n. 4. 

184 Moreover, the Lamprias Catalogue already attributes to Plutarch two ‘exhortations 
«to philosophy>’ (no. 207: IIpotpgzttkóg zpóg véov mAOvOLOV, ‘Exhortation addressed to 
a rich young man’; no. 214: IIporpentixög siç AokAnmıaönv Ilepyaunvov, ‘Exhortation 
addressed to Asclepiades of Pergamum"), as well as a text entitled (no. 223) Pûocógoœov 
napaokevOv, ‘A book of exercises introductory to philosophy’. 

185 See Caiazza (1993) 197 n. 4; Carriére (2003?) 159 n. 3. 

186 On rebuking one's opponents as a component of a rhetorical proem, see, e.g., 
[Cic.] Rh. Herenn.1.4. Cf. Bracht Branham (1985) 238—243. 
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known whether Menemachus was a real person,'®’ although this question 
is, on the whole, of marginal importance. At any rate, he is the stated re- 
cipient of Plutarch's ‘exhortation’. As Jason Kónig observes, the theme 
of writing on demand is a motif that appears frequently in Ancient Greek 
and Latin literature, especially in texts that are of a technical or didac- 
tic nature.'** Immediately after the introductory comment on the other 
philosophers, Plutarch (or rather his persona as the author of the letter) 
explains to Menemachus why he saw fit not to reject his request (798B- 
C). Three reasons are given: I) the young man seems to be preparing to 
enter politics in a way that is reasonable and appropriate, in line with 
his family tradition, seeking to embody the Homeric ideal of the man 
who is “excellent in word and deed" (Il. 9.443: uó0cv te pntp’ Euevan 
npnktfjpá te £pyov); 2) Menemachus lacks the time necessary to under- 
take a structured apprenticeship, enabling him to observe and understand 
“the life of a philosopher" (àvópóg qU.ocógov Piov [...] Katavotjoat) 
in the sphere of public life and political struggles and thus to acquire 
examples in practice and not in words (py, ur| Aóyo); 3) Menemachus 
has asked Plutarch for a specific kind of text, namely “political precepts” 
(Gig òè napayy&inata Aaßeiv noA), which would include a great- 
er variety of examples (rapadetyuaoı NOIKIA@TEPOTS). 

It has been argued that the reference to a lack of time refers to the 
proximity of Menemachus’ imminent entry into politics as anewcomer.'*? 
In this particular context, however, it is clear that this statement should 
be understood to refer even more specifically to a lack of free time that he 
could devote to a practical education in politics.'? Menemachus simply 
does not have this time. The reason given in the text for this is, on the one 
hand, that he will soon begin his career, and, on the other, that there is a 
need for a philosopher to serve as a model (cf. àvópóg 9U.ooóqpov), whom 
Menemachus would ideally associate with and observe for a certain pe- 
riod of time. We should also remember that, from a philosophical point 
of view, politics is not only an art of administration, but also a sphere of 
ethics, which can offer students of philosophy an opportunity for moral 
exercise.?! In other words, Plutarch's text promises to help Menemachus 
embrace the philosopher's model of politics through ‘precepts’, since 
the young man does not have the time to adopt a different approach. It is 


187 On Menemachus, see Stein (1932) 837-838; Ziegler (1951) 687; Valgiglio (1976) 
xiii n. I; Caiazza (1993) 11-13; Carriére (2003?) 29-44. For the identification of Men- 
emachus with the anonymous recipient of the text De exilio, see Siefert (1896) 74—75; 
Mittelhaus (1911) 27 n. 3; Lehmann (20202) 8-10. 

188 See König (2009) 43, cf. Hofmann (2020) 220. 

19 See, e.g., Pelling (2014) 153; Xenophontos (2016) 128 n. 7. 

190 See Carriére (20037) 159 n. 5. 

1 See Schofield (1999) 743. See also pp. 103ff. below. 
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important to note here that the opposition between ‘words’ and ‘actions’, 
which Plutarch invokes in the context of the second reason, is not one of 
mutually exclusivity. What Plutarch is supposedly sending back to Men- 
emachus with the text in question is obviously *words' and not 'action'. 
These two categories can thus, under certain circumstances (e.g. lack of 
free time), substitute for each other. We are quite close here to the dis- 
tinctions made in Philo of Larissa's ethical teaching, mentioned above. 
Those readers who do not have enough time at their disposal to frequent 
a philosopher and obtain from him the knowledge they need can acquire 
an education from the appropriate texts. A text, then, which an aspiring 
politician would consult on a daily basis would be ideal for exhorting 
him — in a practical, direct and effective way — to act in a philosophically/ 
ethically informed way. 

At this point, however, two levels of reading must be distinguished. 
While Menemachus is the stated recipient of the Praecepta gerendae 
reipublicae, as Christopher Pelling observes, he obviously could not be 
the sole intended reader, for otherwise the text would not have been pub- 
lished.'”? The question, then, is: who was reading Plutarch? Certainly his 
students in Chaeronea, who may have had similar characteristics to those 
of Menemachus; certainly friends and acquaintances, who would have 
been given or themselves requested copies of Plutarch's texts. In several 
places in his oeuvre, especially in the dedications ofthe various texts, we 
come across information that allows us to reconstruct the characteristics 
of this second audience: a cultured and discerning readership, composed 
not only of Greeks but also of Romans, who were able to understand the 
challenges posed to them each time by the author.'” This is the audience 
that Plutarch's work generally points towards.'** We can even assume 
that this audience was not exclusively male, as some further evidence for 
this particular period suggests that philosophers' texts, especially those 
touching on moral issues, were also read by women. 

For some of these readers, the daily reading of selected philosophical 
texts may even have been part of a kind of personal, intellectual exer- 
cise.'” The association of Plutarch's particular text with the genre of the 


1? See Pelling (2014) 153, and Renoirte (1951) 77-81; Swain (1996) 162-163; Duff 
(1999) 293 n. 21. 

193 On Plutarch’s readers, see Stadter (1988) 292-293; Duff (2004) 285; Chrysanthou 
(2018b) 1-3. 

194 On the concept of the ‘implied reader’ (Germ. *implizieter Leser"), see Iser (19947) 
50-67. 

55 On women as readers of philosophical texts, see Stob. 3.6.58 (= Epict. fr. 15), 
alongside the remarks of Wóhrle (2002b) 135-143; Cf. also Neuerburg (2021) 167-181. 

1% For the reading of philosophical texts as part of an ethical exercise, see Gal. Aff. 
pecc. dig. V, 5.30 K., alongside the remarks of Riedweg (2007?) 50-51. 
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‘exhortation’ is interesting in another respect: ‘exhortations’ are not ad- 
dressed solely to uninitiated readers. As Mark Jordan explains, for some, 
the use of such texts may also be necessitated by the belief that the ful- 
filment of the declared goal of these texts 1s constantly being postponed 
— the choice of a particular lifestyle is not something that happens once 
and for all in a person's life, but rather something that must be constantly 
reaffirmed. This necessity, in turn, constantly pushes introductory texts 
to the fore, since anyone who wishes to maintain a systematic philosoph- 
ical attitude towards things must necessarily have assimilated what was 
taught to him at the beginning of his course. If someone is not absolutely 
sure of one or the other detail, it is necessary to go back and repeat what 
he read at the beginning.?" Nowadays, for example, we keep the same 
grammar and syntax books at hand that we used in our school days. 

In another of Plutarch's texts, it is mentioned that Cornelius Pulcher 
always kept his copy of Praecepta gerendae reipublicae at hand (De 
cap. ex inim. 86C—D). Of course, it is impossible to know whether this 
statement reflects reality or merely Plutarch's wish. Nevertheless, it is of 
some significance that Cornelius’ traits, insofar as they can be gleaned 
from other sources, correspond to those of the audience presupposed by 
most of Plutarch's writings. Cornelius was a historical figure: a scion of 
an old, aristocratic family, he made a brilliant career in the administration 
of the Roman state.!® His interest in philosophy is possibly attested by 
Arrian. It is possible that in Epictetus’ Dissertationes, which mention 
a prefect of Epirus who had once sought Epictetus' advice after an in- 
cident in the theatre (Arr. Epict. 3.4.1—12), the reference is to Cornelius 
Pulcher. What could such a man have hoped to obtain from Plutarch? 
Why would he always have the Praecepta gerendae reipublicae handy? 
Surely someone of that calibre would not expect to find advice merely 
for enhancing the performance of his administrative and political duties. 
Given his already brilliant career in Roman administration, Cornelius 
was already well versed in this area — perhaps even more so than Plutarch 
himself. If Cornelius did indeed return to this text over and over, there 
could only be one reason: in his daily occupations, having a moral phi- 
losopher's perspective on politics was not entirely unimportant to him.?” 
Plutarch's text may thus have served as a sort of aid, enabling him to 


197 On this aspect, see Jordan (1986) 332-333. 

198 See PIR? C 1424, cf. Ziegler (1951) 692; Bowersock (1965) 269-270; Jones (1971) 
45-46, 110-111; Lehmann (20202) 7-8. 

1 See Millar (1965) 147. 

200 Cf. Trapp (2004) 195. A papyrus fragment from the late first century AD (P.Oxy. 
5535), recently edited by Peter J. Parsons (see id. (2021) 16-26; cf. also Dellavedova 
(2023) 67-90), which combines historical exposition focusing on the administrative roles 
of the Diadochoi with moral-ethical evaluation, is perhaps worthy of mention here, as it 
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check for himself, at any given time, whether he had remained faithful to 
the moral-philosophical principles he had previously absorbed. 

The way in which the individual thematic sections of the text are or- 
ganised provides support for the hypothesis that it was expected to be 
read in a fragmentary fashion. If one were to take it as a treatise devoted 
to supporting a particular political position or ideology, then it would be 
possible to identify a major flaw in the Praecepta gerendae reipublicae. 
Examples of the former type of treatises include Maxime cum principi- 
bus philosopho disserendum esse (776A-779C), Ad principem inerudi- 
tum (779D-782F) or An seni respublica gerenda sit (783B-797F). All of 
these are texts in which an attempt is made to defend a particular position 
relevant to the political sphere. However, Praecepta gerendae reipubli- 
cae lacks the strong thematic unity that characterises these works. Here, 
the presentation of the politician's involvement in public affairs 1s bro- 
ken down into a series of independent thematic units, ?! which even con- 
tradict each other.” That said, this loose organisation is not necessarily 
due to an issue of coherence. While the arrangement of the individual 
sections does indeed seem to fail to conform to a single, clear logical 
scheme,?® this does not mean that the text completely lacks a logical 
structure.” The issue is simply that its structure cannot be compared to 
the kind of linear arrangement that would characterise, say, a treatise, but 
rather resembles the organisation of an anthology or a dictionary.?? In 
the latter genre, coherence is normally achieved through the sequenc- 
ing of sections or entries, as in each case a scheme is adopted based on 
a pre-existing cognitive structure, which it then activates by means of 
expectations. 

If we carefully examine the thematic sections of the Praecepta, we 
will see that here, too, we are dealing with a pre-existing cognitive struc- 
ture, which, on the one hand, involves a specific sequence of events and, 
on the other, implies specific hierarchies: the first six sections can be 
seen to trace the course of an aspiring politician over time, from his de- 
cision to become actively involved in politics to his actual entry into the 
political realm. Beyond this point, i.e. as soon as the axis of diachrony 
intersects with that of synchrony, the modules are situated not in time but 


might have been suitable for a similar use by contemporary readers. I owe knowledge of 
this text to Professor Stefan Schorn. 

21 For the identification of the different thematic modules, see Renoirte (1951) 36—40; 
Valgiglio (1976) xiii-xvii; Carriére (2003?) 5-9; Desideri (1986) 372-373. 

?? Cf. Tsiampokalos (2020) 496—497. 

203 See Caiazza (1993) 16-17; Valgiglio (1976) xiv. 

?* Roskam (2004) 100-101 identifies an element of consistency in the repetition of 
specific themes. However, see Kónig (2007) 44. 

?5 On anthologies, see Hose (2005) 95-96. On dictionaries, see Hüllen (2009) 108-111. 
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in space, usually in virtue of pairs of oppositions (friends and enemies, 
domestic and foreign policy, etc.). These modes of hierarchy are not 
Plutarch's own inventions. On the contrary, they testify to a perspective 
common to the author and his contemporary readership, common insofar 
as their perceptions were shared.” The fact that the text is explicitly 
marked for use by a reader who lacks enough ‘time’ reveals even more 
clearly the function that all these modes of arrangement must perform. 
In a culture whose main literary medium was the scroll, it was important 
for any reader who wanted to have quick access to a text to know where 
to unroll the scroll in order to find the information he was looking for. A 
reader who, for example, was interested in the place of rhetoric in poli- 
tics and who already knew that rhetoric is part of a statesman’s education 
would look for the relevant passages in the first few leaves of the scroll. 
Indeed, contemporary readers will find the relevant passages on rhetoric 
in the early sections of the text. 

The Praecepta gerendae reipublicae is, therefore, a hybrid text, 
whose optimism and confidence is grounded precisely in its dual nature. 
The text does not present a static, one-dimensional order of things. What 
is distinctive about it is the combination of its particular structure with 
its stated intention to assist, by means of ‘precepts’, a young man who is 
entering into politics. It thus places political advice in an eminently dia- 
lectical relationship with philosophical *exhortation'. These are the two 
central aspects that define the reading experience: one is in the field of 
philosophy, which Plutarch (or rather his persona as author of the letter) 
himself represents; the other is in the field of politics, in which Men- 
emachus, the recipient, will soon have to act. Cornelius, the historical 
(or perhaps even ideal) reader, is equally close to both points. Michael 
Trapp is right to present the Praecepta gerendae reipublicae, as a whole, 
as a text in which the young recipient's enthusiasm and understanding of 
politics, nourished mainly by the popular performances of contemporary 
sophists, are gradually belied by the sober realism of an older, more ex- 
perienced man.?" Menemachus, like many other young men of the time 
who attended the lessons of the sophists and other teachers of rhetoric, 
would have desired to become a successful politician. But how would 
a philosopher address him? This is where the rhetoric of ‘exhortation’ 
comes into play. 

The answer to this question does not reveal any groundbreaking 
innovation. The existence of categorical imperatives, wherever they 
come from, is always useful in a process of moral education.” In this 
respect, Menemachus could be compared to Kant's ‘shopkeeper’. In a 


206 Cf. also Thum (2020) 243. 
207 See Trapp (2004) 190. 
208 See Burkert (1985) 249. 
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now-classic example, Kant presents a shopkeeper who serves his cus- 
tomers honestly, but not necessarily because he himself is a truly honest 
man: he simply wants to ensure a good name for his shop.?? Similarly, 
a young man like Menemachus would have sought political success, an 
enterprise to which certain imperatives apply. The success of the philo- 
sophical master depends on his making use of these imperatives to the 
extent that they correspond to the basic principles of his philosophy. In 
this respect, Praecepta gerendae reipublicae does not differ from many 
other Plutarchan texts. Similar tactics can also be found in the so-called 
moral-philosophical treatises that form the core of the Moralia, com- 
prising some 22 texts which, on closer analysis, reveal certain discursive 
practices which Lieve van Hoof described some years ago as "practical 
ethics"? As the reader works his way through the Praecepta geren- 
dae reipublicae, he is directed towards a political ideal, which, as Trapp 
observes, simultaneously corresponds to the criteria laid down by phi- 
losophy for the good life"! This is why a reader like Cornelius Pulcher 
would have been interested in this text: it proclaims the possibility of the 
harmonious coexistence of everyday political and administrative reality 
with philosophical progress. To be sure, readers like Cornelius would 
also have been quite aware of the tactics adopted in the text. By contrast, 
a reader like Menemachus should not necessarily be made aware that he 
is setting off down a path that leads beyond the simple goal of political 
success, a path he might not even have chosen under other circumstanc- 
es. We will revisit this dual perspective in subsequent chapters. 

The remaining four texts that are important for the study of Plutarch's 
attitude towards rhetoric contain less information, while the topics they 
deal with are of rather marginal importance. 

The first of these is the treatise De audiendo (37B—48B), of which 
only a handful of paragraphs are particularly relevant to the present 
study.?? Written between 80 and 100 AD, the text is addressed to a certain 
Nicander, a young man who has just come of age and can now wander 
around the city and attend lectures given by either philosophers or soph- 
ists (37B—F).2? The text contains a discussion of certain issues concern- 
ing rhetoric, as well as advice from Plutarch to the young man about how 


20) GMS AA TV, 397.19-32. 

210 See van Hoof (2010) 11. 

211 See Trapp (2004) 195, as well as Thum (2020) 239. 

?? On the text in general, see Wyttenbach (1820) 229-322 and Hillyard (1981). Fur- 
ther studies focusing on individual aspects include Korenjak (2000) 170-194; Castelnérac 
(2008) 429-444; Lauwers (2008/2009) 15-24. For the identification of a meta-textual con- 
nection between De aud. poet. and De aud., see Xenophontos (2010) 164—185. 

?3 On the dating, see Hillyard (1981) xxxiv, if the identification with the Nicander of 
De soll. an. 965C is accepted. Cf. Zadorojnyi (2002) 172. 
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to absorb what he hears in the various lectures (40F—42E). The reader 
need not delve too deeply into the text to see that here, too, the main 
concern is to promote philosophy as the only form of education that can 
lead a young person to spiritual and intellectual fulfilment (cf., e.g., 37F). 
The second important text here is De profectibus in virtute (75A—86A),”"4 
which discusses various ways in which individuals engaged in philoso- 
phy who are undergoing a slow process of moral education can become 
aware of their progress, so that they do not become frustrated and give up 
along the way (78C—79B). Rhetoric is discussed here only to the extent 
that disengagement from one kind of discourse that displays technical 
sophistication in favour of engagement with another kind of discourse 
that expresses the speaker's character can be taken as a sign of progress 
in virtue. The third text in this series 1s entitled De se ipsum citra invidiam 
laudando (539A—547F)2 At issue here are the moral implications that 
speaking about oneself (nepıavroAoyia) can have in public discourse, a 
question that had also attracted the attention of rhetorical theory early on.?!ó 

Of particular importance in the context of the present study, how- 
ever, is the fourth text in the series, mainly because of its literary form, 
which brings in the theme of rhetoric. This 1s the dialogue De soller- 
tia animalium (959A—985C)?" The genre of the literary dialogue, i.e. 
a prose text reproducing a conversation between multiple interlocutors 
in the form of direct discourse,*!® has been used extensively, both in an- 
cient and modern times, to convey knowledge. More specifically, Sabine 
Fóllinger explains that literary dialogues have four distinctive character- 
istics when they are used to transmit knowledge: 1) they allow the read- 
er to reconstruct the process of knowledge production; 2) the element 


214 On the text in general, see Wyttenbach (1820) 438-490 and Grese (1978) 11-31; see 
also von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (1905) 149—151; Krauss (1912) 7-10; Brokate (1913) 
31-39; Babut (1969) 47-54; Giangrande (1991) 265-274; Roskam (2205) 220-361; Wright 
(2008) 136-150. 

215 On the text in general, see Betz (1978) 367-393, see also Radermacher (1897) 419- 
423; Praechter (1902) 1-3; Pernot (1998) 109-110; Mitchell (2001) 354-371; Smit (2014) 
341—359; Chrysanthou (20182) 281-297. 

216 Cf., e.g., Chrysanthou (20182) 281 n. I and n. 2 (with further references); see also 
Pernot (2022) 149-169 and Quiroga-Puertas (2022) 343-344. 

217 On the text in general, see Hirzel (1895) 2.171-181 and Schuster (1917); see also 
Mossman (2005) 141-163, Bouffartigue (2007) 241-258 and Mossman & Zadorojnyi 
(2023) 290, 291—295. In recent decades, this dialogue has been the subject of growing 
interest, in particular because of the views it presents on the question of whether animals 
share in rationality like humans; see, e.g., Sorabji (1993) 179; Newmyer (2006) 30-47; id. 
(2014) 226—231; Pabst (2019) 87-90; Newmyer (2021) 1—19. For a differentiated view, see, 
e.g., Horky (2017) 103-133. 

218 On this definition, see Górgemanns (1997) 517. 
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of pedagogical ‘asymmetry’ — i.e. the cognitive asymmetry between the 
persons transmitting knowledge (author, narrators) and the persons re- 
ceiving it (readers, narrators) — can be used more flexibly; 3) the dialogue 
form makes manifest, on a literary level, the fact that the acquisition of 
knowledge is usually the result of collaboration; and thus 4) a dialogue 
individualises not only the dialectic but also the historical process of ac- 
quiring knowledge, insofar as the interlocutors represent different views, 
which in turn can be attributed to specific historical persons.?'? 

In this particular Plutarchan dialogue, the central issue is not rhetoric. 
Most of the text is, however, taken up by a dialectical debate between 
two students about which animals are more intelligent, those that live on 
land or those that live in the water (965E-985C). On the one hand, this 
debate displays similarities with the exercises that were conducted in 
rhetorical schools at the time.?? The dialogue is clearly set in a school: if 
we look to the central figures of the dialogue, notably Autobulus and So- 
clarus, the setting could even be identified with Plutarch's own school in 
Chaeronea.?! On the other hand, the issue the two students are debating 
was supposedly raised the previous day by a rhetorical eulogy of hunting 
that they heard (959A-C).??? The text thus gives us an opportunity to ob- 
serve what the place of rhetoric is in the kind of education that was likely 
offered at Plutarch's school.?? 

As may already be clear by now, the present study focuses primarily 
on texts from the Moralia, which, as we have seen, is the term conven- 
tionally used to refer to the whole of Plutarch's extant literary output 
with the exception of Plutarch's biographies. The Moralia is a collection 
of texts of varied philosophical, literary and scientific content, which 


?? See Fóllinger (2006) 455-470. Cf. also Lamberton (2023) 123. 

20 Cf. already Bouffartigue (2012) viii. 

?! For the identification of Autobulus with Plutarch’s father, see Muhl (1885) 22-24 
and Hartman (1916) 598, cf. also Hirzel (1895) 2.175; Ziegler (1951) 663; Jones (1971) 9; 
Mossman (2005) 142; Bouffartigue (2012) xiv-xv. Another possibility would be to identi- 
fy him with Plutarch's oldest son. On this, see Horky (2017) 106—107, 114-115. On Socla- 
rus (T. Flavius Soclarus), see Puech (1981) 186—192; id. (1992) 4879-4883. On Plutarch's 
school, see Hirzel (1985) 2.176; Ziegler (1951) 663; Russell (200r?) 14; Bouffartigue (2012) 
xix. Regarding the ‘family atmosphere’ proposed by Russell (ibid.), it should be noted 
that there are earlier literary (Plato and Glaucon) and institutional examples (Speusippus 
succeeding Plato). On this, see also Hirzel (1895) 2.176 n. 2. 

?? Tn the past, several scholars believed that the text implies here that the eulogy was 
read by Plutarch himself (Muhl (1885) 24; Hirzel (1895) 2.173; Ziegler (1951) 735, 7393 
Barrow (1967) 112-113; Babut (1969) 59; Russell (200r) 13), but this view has since been 
convincingly refuted (Martin (1970) 99-106, based, however, on Jeuckens (1907) 14-15 
and Krauss (1912) 6; see also Mossman (2005) 144-145). 

23 See Martin (1997) 710, cf. Bouffartigue (2012) vii-viii. 
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has its roots in an early edition by the Byzantine scholar Maximus Pla- 
nudes.” That said, in the context of the present study, certain individual 
passages from the Lives are nonetheless of interest. Although there are no 
texts in the Lives that articulate the correct attitude of a philosopher or a 
politician towards rhetoric, there are nevertheless certain passages which 
are worth examining in the present context, especially in parallel with 
other passages from the Moralia. The excerpts from the Lives that are 
discussed relate to certain political and military leaders, such as Pericles, 
Phocion and Cato the Younger, who appear to have been influenced by 
philosophy. In Plutarch's narrative, however, these figures do not hesi- 
tate to make use of persuasion, including explicitly, at least in Pericles’ 
case, rhetoric. 

The Parallel Lives are not purely historiographical works, as they 
belong to the genre of biography. The distinction between historiography 
and biography, which had already been recognised by certain writers in 
Antiquity, including Plutarch (Alex. 1.2) — although terms such as ‘histo- 
ry’ and ‘lives’ were used in a rather fluid way — is an extremely complex 
issue that continues to puzzle scholars.?? The reason for this is that while 
the two genres share many similarities, they also differ in important re- 
spects, one ofthe most striking of which is biography's focus on the forc- 
es and impulses that shape the lives and actions of individuals, such as 
love, hate, fear, ambition, sex and so on.” As Plutarch himself explains 
in the preface to Alexander-Caesar, it is precisely this opportunity to put 
the individual historical figure under the microscope, on the basis of an 
anecdote, a phrase or a witty saying, that interests him most, because this 
kind of information "often makes a greater revelation of character than 
battles where thousands fall” (£upaoıv Ndovg Exoinos uoAXov Tj u&yot 
popióvekpot Alex. 1.2). As a result, in recent decades, an increasing 
number of studies have emphasised both the moralism and the narrative 


224 For more information, see Geiger (2008) 5-12. On Maximus Planudes, see, e.g., 
Wilson (1996?) 230-241. For a brief overview of the history and the different stages of 
publication, see Pérez Martín (2019) 302—305. 

?5 For recent approaches to the distinction between history and biography, see, e.g., 
Salvatore (2004) 187—192; Nasaw (2009) 573-578 (as well as the other articles included 
in the ‘round table’ in the same volume, especially Banner (2009) 579—586); Renders et 
al. (2017) 3-12; Caine (2019?) 7-26. For the case of Plutarch, see recently Pelling (2023) 
11-28. On the ancient terminology, see esp. Duff (1999) 17-22. For an analysis of how 
Plutarch uses standard themes, ideas and motifs commonly found in the works of ancient 
historians to delineate his association with the genre of historiography, see Chrysanthou 
(2017) 128-153. 

?$ Of course, this does not mean that history entirely neglects the individual: see, e.g., 
Hau (2016) 1-19 regarding the existence of a fundamental ethico-didactic component in 
classical and Hellenistic historiography. 
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sophistication of the Lives, thus proposing a reading of Plutarch's bio- 
graphical work that extends beyond the simple question ofthe narrative's 
historicity to focus on the rhetorical and narrative devices used in these 
texts to invite readers to relate to the figures depicted and to formulate 
moral judgements about them.” 

Today it is accepted that, in the Parallel Lives, Plutarch does not sim- 
ply offer his readers a series of positive and negative examples, but rather 
provides them with cases of different mixtures of human personalities 
to reflect upon, so that they themselves can then form their own moral 
judgements, both about the lives of the individuals depicted and about 
their own lives.?* Needless to say, such an undertaking is relevant to 
Plutarch's broader moral-philosophical programme, which is most clear- 
ly attested in the Moralia.?? The main difference is that, in the Moralia, 
Plutarch's moralism generally appears simple, taking the form of explicit 
moral appeals like ‘do this’ or ‘don’t do that’, whereas in the Lives, as 
Christopher Pelling has shown, it is usually expressed through descrip- 
tions of moral or ethical implications?? that flow from the narrative and 
ideally affect the reader. However, in both cases, there is a process in 
which the reader is constituted as a moral subject, which Plutarch's writ- 
ing sets in motion.?! From this point of view, it is of great interest to see 
how the themes of persuasion and rhetoric, as they appear in the Lives, 
might encourage Plutarch's readers to engage in moral reflections, as 
well as to observe what conclusions they would subsequently arrive at. 

Finally, it should be noted that Plutarch's so-called ‘epideictic’ works, 
namely De fortuna Romanorum (316B—326D), De Alexandri Magni for- 
tuna aut virtute (1n two parts, 326D—345C) and Bellone an pace clariores 
fuerint Athenienses (435C—351C), largely fall outside the scope of the 
present study. To be sure, they all display a high degree of rhetorical 
sophistication and erudition, but they do not deal with issues of particu- 
lar relevance to a discussion of the traditional conflict between rhetoric 


7 See, e.g., Pelling (1988) 10-18; id. (1995) 206-208 [= (2002) 237-239]; Stadter 
(1997) 65-81 [= (2015) 215-230]; Duff (1999) 52—71; Stadter (2000) 493-510 [= (2015) 
231—245]; id. (2003/2004) 89-96; Duff (2004) 285-287; Larmour (2005) 43-51; Alexiou 
(2007b) 275-279; Duff (2007/2008) 3-18; id. (2011) 59-82; Chrysanthou (2018b) 1—25; id. 
(2019) 46. 

28 See Duff (1999) 53-65; see also Alexiou (2007b) 36-37, 275-279. 

?? For the unity in Plutarch's work, see, e.g., Nikolaidis (2008) xiii-xviii; for an 
overview of Plutarch's ethical programme, see Dillon (1996?) 194-198 and Duff (1999) 
72-78; see also Tsiampokalos (2021) 210-211. The main source is the treatise De virt. mor. 
(440D-452D). 

30 See, e.g., Pelling (1988) 15-16; id. (1995) 208 [= (2002) 239]. 

31 See Duff (1999) 49-50. On the reader as a moral subject, see in particular Duff 
(2011) 59-82 and (2023) 47-78. 
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and philosophy or of Plutarch's attitude towards rhetoric in particular. 
Nonetheless, in one of these texts, there is a passage (De. Al. Magn. fort. 
I, 328C—329A) that contributes to the discussion of the role of persuasion 
in a philosophical context. This passage will be examined in detail be- 
low. Aside from this, however, the texts listed above reveal nothing more 
than Plutarch's practical familiarity with rhetoric, a familiarity that was 
expected of any educated person of the time, as Plutarch unquestionably 
was.?? It remains, therefore, only to repeat what Robert Jeuckens wrote 
in the introduction to his dissertation, namely that these texts “bringen 
gerade [...] sehr wenig Material zu unserer Arbeit. Sie sind Kunststück- 
chen, an denen sich nur die praktische Anwendung der téyvn zeigen soll; 
naturgemäß wird dabei über die t&xvn selbst kaum geredet".?? 


4- The analytical scope of the present study 


The analysis of the texts will be carried out in two main parts. In the first 
part, consisting of three chapters, Plutarch's attitude towards rhetoric 
will be examined by tracing the operation of three critical oppositions. 
These are the opposition between teaching and persuasion (the chapter 
entitled ‘Teaching and Persuasion’), the opposition between speech and 
character, as two different forms of interaction between the individual 
and those around him (‘Character and Speech’), and, finally, the oppo- 
sition between rhetoric and beneficence (euergetism), as two methods 
of imposing power in the field of politics that were current at the time 
(‘Rhetoric and Beneficence). By tracing how Plutarch's discourse is or- 
ganised in relation to these oppositions, much can be gleaned about the 
philosopher’s attitude towards rhetoric. The second part (‘The Philoso- 
pher and the Sophists’) attempts to position Plutarch’s systematic criti- 
cism of the sophists on a different basis. 

The first chapter of the first part examines specifically to what extent 
and under what conditions the possibility of the existence of a means of 
producing persuasion is recognised within Plutarch’s philosophical sys- 
tem. This question is significant, because in the context of the tradition- 
al conflict between philosophy and rhetoric the same contrast had been 
used to suggest that philosophy, insofar as it possesses a valid grounding 
in truth, is of greater value than rhetoric. However, the identification of 
a position in Plutarch’s philosophy according to which a means of per- 
suasion — which could even be rhetoric — seems necessary, sheds light on 
how Plutarch positions himself, on a more theoretical level, in relation 


?? On this, see, e.g., Mànnlein-Robert ef al. (2016) 11; cf. also Fernández Delgado 
(2013) 13-44 and Russell (2023) 157f. 
?3 Jeuckens (1907) 8. 
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to the aforementioned conflict. The cases of historical figures from the 
Parallel Lives who ‘teach and persuade’ are also examined here. 

The second chapter of the series examines the contrast between char- 
acter and speech, with a view to deconstructing Plutarch's position on 
the issue of rhetoric versus character as a means of persuasion. Need- 
less to say, this is a misleading contrast, since the public image of one's 
character can also be shaped by rhetoric. However, this contrast appears 
fundamental to Plutarch's argument in the early sections of the Praecep- 
ta gerendae reipublicae. Nevertheless, the subordinate position Plutarch 
assigns to rhetoric in this text is interpreted in this chapter within the 
broader historical and cultural context, particularly in relation to both the 
expectations of the readers of his work and the ideological constraints to 
which Plutarch himself must have been subject. 

The first half of the chapter examines Plutarch's assumption that the 
most important means of persuasion in politics is a virtuous character. 
Situating this mode of prioritisation in relation to the pressure felt by 
Plutarch to make his teachings attractive to a readership active in politics, 
I suggest that this ‘primary position’ should in fact be relativised rather 
than emphasised. It may, in fact, be part and parcel of a more general tac- 
tic used by Plutarch to encourage his readers to engage systematically in 
a process of ethical formation in which they might not have engaged had 
they not been provided with the appropriate incentives. For the purposes 
of this chapter, Plutarch's position is systematically contrasted and com- 
pared with the views of a number of other writers, including Polybius, 
Epictetus and Dio Chrysostom. 

The second half of the chapter deals with the issue of the ‘second- 
ary position’ that Plutarch attributes to rhetoric, in the same text, as a 
means of persuasion. Given that this view appears in the Praecepta ge- 
rendae reipublicae as a continuation of the passages that emphasise the 
persuasiveness of a virtuous character, it follows — especially given the 
rhetorical sophistication of the passages in question — that this particular 
position need not be taken as a direct expression of Plutarch's own views 
on rhetoric. Rather, it seems to be the result of his attempt to strike a bal- 
ance between the dominant role previously assigned to character and a 
favourable (in principle) view of rhetoric as an indispensable tool of per- 
suasion. Rhetoric was, after all, a difficult subject for a philosopher like 
Plutarch to handle in his public discourses, since, as noted earlier, ques- 
tions about orthodoxy could be raised. Thus, the subordinate role that 
Plutarch assigns to rhetoric allows him to employ it without compromis- 
ing his status as a representative of a particular philosophical tradition. 

The final chapter of this part seeks to identify more evidence of the 
utility attributed to rhetoric. The contrast considered here is that between 
beneficence (euergetism) and rhetorical discourse or rhetoric. Plutarch's 
negative attitude towards beneficence has already been identified in the 
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research and indeed it has been rightly written that in its day this attitude 
would have sounded odd to the ears of most readers. Given that benefi- 
cence and rhetoric have in common their potential to function as means 
of asserting power and accumulating symbolic capital, this chapter at- 
tempts to read this strange critique as an affirmation of the usefulness 
of rhetoric in the field of politics. In Plutarch's writings, there are, after 
all, passages in which rhetoric and beneficence are compared and, in 
these cases, imposing oneself by speech is clearly preferred to imposing 
oneself through beneficence. The chapter concludes with observations 
regarding the question of whether there was any further systematic en- 
gagement with rhetoric in the context of the philosophical education pro- 
vided by Plutarch. 

The second part of the book (comprising the chapter on *The Philos- 
opher and the Sophists’) examines Plutarch's criticism of the sophists. 
The traditional scholarly view is that this criticism reflects a low appre- 
ciation of rhetoric. However, as noted earlier, the idea that there is an 
implicit identification of rhetoric with the sophists lacks textual support 
and, as such, this view ought to be revised. The basis for this connection 
is similar to the basis that more recent scholars have identified for the 
connection between Dio Chrysostom and the sophists: in Plutarch’s time, 
the sophists were so successful that for many of those active in the field 
of lecturing and higher education, it seemed impossible to describe their 
own activity without referencing them. Dio is the most striking example 
of this phenomenon. While it is attested that he was held at the time to be 
a sophist, in his writings he systematically distances himself from them, 
emphasising his connection with philosophy. Plutarch never seems to 
have done anything that would merit his being seen as a sophist, but the 
fact that he was active in the field of education and addressed the same 
audience as the sophists 1s sufficient cause for controversy. 


Teaching and Persuasion 


I. Introduction 


For many people today, the key difference between philosophy and rhet- 
oric is that the former aims to communicate the truth, while the latter 
merely seeks to persuade an audience that something is true. While com- 
monplace, this view is far from unbiased, nor does it fully reflect the 
truth of the matter. As Michel Foucault has shown, it is an account that 
has been constructed by philosophers with the purpose of depriving per- 
suasive discourse, 1.e. the object of study of those who teach rhetoric, of 
its association with the truth.! 

When, in the fifth century BC, the sophists began to grapple with the 
possibilities of speech, one of the subjects they investigated and taught 
was, naturally, how to present reality in a way that was advantageous to 
the speaker — or, according to Aristotle’s most famous formulation, how 
to make “the weak argument strong" (Rh. 2.24, 1402a 23-24). One need 
not, however, claim that the sophists were indifferent to ethical consid- 
erations. As long as we do not assume that truth has some independent 
ontological underpinning, but instead see it as arising from human inter- 
actions in the social realm, the efforts of the sophists can be understood 
in terms of a shift towards a more functional and dynamic understanding 
of reality and human relations. Such an approach was also subsequently 
adopted by the Epicureans (cf. Epicur. Sent. 33-34). For Plato, howev- 
er, who lived in the age ofthe great sophists and who taught not only that 
truth is something real, but that only after it is grasped theoretically in 
the form of knowledge can it be expressed in oral teachings, this position 
is problematic? The only way for rhetoric to survive under such con- 


! See Foucault (1972) 227. 


? See, e.g., Schofield (1999) 754. 

? Plato's perspectives on truth and the nature of reality, as articulated in his dia- 
logues, notably in the Republic (see esp. the allegory of the cave in Pl. R. 514A—520A), 
pivot on the distinction between the transitory, sensory world and an eternal realm of 
Forms. He posits that the empirical world, accessible through our senses, is merely a 
shadow of a more profound reality composed of immutable and perfect Forms. These 
Forms, characterised by their permanence and perfection, stand in contrast to the tran- 
sient and imperfect objects encountered in sensory experience, so that true knowledge 
is not derived from sensory perception but from an intellectual apprehension of these 
Forms, the pursuit of which is identified as philosophy. On Plato's various ‘degrees of 
reality', see the seminal study of Vlastos (1973) 58—75. For a more nuanced perspec- 
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ditions is, as Foucault explains, to be confined to an intermediate space 
between the intellectual apprehension of truth and its oral expression.* 
In other words, it must be transformed from a means of manufacturing 
truths into a tool used either to legitimise a truth one already knows or, if 
one possesses no truth, to deceive others. 

The sophists would have had much to object to in such a conception 
of rhetoric. Unfortunately, their texts are lost, with the exception of two 
pieces of Gorgias and some literary fragments preserved in the texts of 
other writers, usually hostile ones like Plato. The first known systemat- 
ic challenge to Plato's account thus comes from Isocrates, who ran the 
greatest school of rhetoric in contemporary Athens and therefore had am- 
ple reason to oppose Plato's monopoly on truth.? To the ‘knowledge’ of 
truth defended by Plato, Isocrates opposes ‘opinion’, claiming that it is 
the only form of cognition to which humans have access. For Isocrates, 
*philosophy' (as he calls the rhetorical training offered in his school) is 
the discipline concerned with forming an opinion appropriate to each sit- 
uation. This is the closest humans can come to what Plato's philosophy 
defines as the view of truth (Isoc. 10.5; 13.1-8; 15.184-185; 15.270-275).° 
The confrontation between Isocrates and Plato is the first known clash be- 
tween a representative of philosophy and a master of rhetoric in the long 
history of conflict between the two disciplines, and it concerns precisely 
the question of access to knowledge and truth. Many more would follow. 

These two ways of thinking about the question of the relationship 
between reason and truth and between ‘opinion’ and ‘knowledge’ are 
still very much alive today.’ In his Berkeley seminars and his lectures at 
the College de France, Foucault contrasted parrhesia (a practice close- 
ly associated with truth and philosophy)? with rhetoric on precisely this 


tive, see Silverman (2014). Related is Plato's criticism of art in R. 595A—608B. For a 
detailed account of this criticism, see the excellent analysis of Halliwell (2002) 37-147, 
esp. 108-117. Of course, there is also the idea that rhetoric is a ‘fake imitation’ (eiö@Aov) 
of another genuine art, and therefore equivalent to a kind of ‘flattery’ (koAakeia), in Pl. 
Grg. 463A—466A. Related is also the seventh and final division in Pl. SpA. 264B-268D, 
where the Stranger from Elea, along with the young Theaetetus, attempts to define the 
nature of the sophist. He concludes that the sophist is essentially a mere ‘image-maker’. 

^ See Foucault (1972) 227. 

> See Steidle (1952) 259; Eucken (1983) 8-12; Böhme (2009) 9-20. 

€ See also Steidle (1952) 261-270; Eucken (1983) 32-35; Alexiou (2007a) 2-3, 5-6. 
On the conception of rhetorical education as ‘philosophy’ in Isocrates, see, e.g., Halliwell 
(1997) 107-125. 

7 See Karadimas (1996) 2. 

* See a brief overview in Sluiter & Rosen (2004) 4-8. The following works are 
seminal for the study of parrhesia in the Greek and Roman world: Radin (1927) 215-217; 
Peterson (1929) 283-297 [347-363]; Schlier (1954) 871-886; Scarpat (1964) passim; Bar- 
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basis: he argued that parrhesia 1s characterised by consistency between 
what one believes and what one says, so it always brings with it the dan- 
ger of a communicative rupture with the audience, which is, of course, 
ignorant of the truth. Rhetoric, by contrast, not only makes it possible, 
but often even actively seeks, to disconnect what an orator says from 
what he believes. This is done in order to strengthen the communicative 
bond between the speaker and his audience, even if it means concealing 
the truth.? At first sight, the distinction Foucault seeks to make seems 
strange, especially when contrasted with his well-known views on the 
contribution of discourse to the creation of scientific knowledge, which 
in turn can function as a means of transforming and legitimising power 
structures. In reality, however, here too we are dealing with a distinction 
that is intentionally schematic." As Foucault himself explains, he em- 
ployed it for didactic purposes, precisely as a convenient generalisation 
that allowed him to quickly and easily draw a line of demarcation be- 
tween rhetoric and philosophy. 

That such an absolute contrast between these two disciplines can 
scarcely be maintained with regard to the question of truth 1s shown first 
of all by the importance which, in their own way, all the great philosoph- 
ical schools of Antiquity attached to persuasion, irrespective of their offi- 
cial position on rhetoric. They did so precisely in order to avoid the dan- 
ger indicated in Foucault's distinction above. As Paul Veyne explains: 


the [ancient] philosophical schools did not impose moral imperatives 
on their members, they merely promised them happiness. An educat- 
ed man might not freely join a group if he did not aim at some per- 
sonal benefit. For this reason, Stoicism and Epicurianism represented 
types of intellectualism: how to make a man heroic, how to free him 
from anxieties and vain desires? By persuading his intellect. His will 
would follow, 1f good reasons were given to it. Hardly, indeed, could 
a guide of consciences in Antiquity have exercised over his free fol- 
lowers a power beyond that of mere persuasion. Without it there was 
no chance of their following him." 


telink (1970) 5-57; Raaflaub (1980) 18-23; id. (1983) 523-524; id. (1985) 277-283 and 
325-326 [= (2004) 221-225 and 348]; Sluiter (2000) 7-8, 13; Foucault (2001) and (2011) 
passim (both works published posthumously); Landauer (2012) 185-208; Sacks (2018) 
51—62; Aubert-Baillot (2019) 443—464. For the associations of parrhesia with philosophy 
in particular, cf. also van Raalte (2004) 279-312; Mulhern (2004) 313-339; Bell (2021) 
63-82. 

? See Foucault (2001) 20-21; id. (2011) 13-14. 

'0 See Foucault (2011) 13. 

!! See Veyne (1985) 215 (English translation is mine). 
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Moreover, neither Plato, Aristotle nor many subsequent Neoplatonists, 
who in one way or another also conceived of the human mind as a vehi- 
cle for approaching the truth, objected to the use of an art of persuasion, 
as long as it supported their teaching. Usually this art was rhetoric, but it 
was always employed under specific conditions that reflected the criteria 
ofthe philosophical school in question. These philosophers may have had 
individual disagreements among themselves about how to create persua- 
sion, as well as about the ethical presuppositions of this persuasion, but 
in general they all agreed on the same thing: since there is a truth to be 
taught, the existence of a technique for creating persuasion is something 
useful both for revealing it to others and for defending it against other 
competing ‘truths’. As we shall now see, Plutarch held a similar position. 


2. Philosophical teaching: its content and political dimension 


For all ancient philosophical schools, the purpose of moral teaching was 
the acquisition of eudaimonia, but for the philosophers of the Platon- 
ic tradition, such as Plutarch, eudaimonia was further interwoven with 
the goal of ‘becoming like God'.? The God to whom Plutarch refers is 
an entity that is eternal, immortal, indivisible, immaterial, powerful and 
good, representing unity in nature." According to Platonic mythology, 
this entity, with its instrument, the /ogos, subordinates and imposes lim- 
its on matter, which corresponds to the infinite element, the indefinite 
duality, the constituent of all formlessness and disorder.'* The result of 
this subjugation is the creation of the world, which, because of its affinity 
with matter, necessarily remains under the constant guardianship of its 
creator.? God is a ‘father’ figure and, as such, acts in a very specific way 
with respect to matter and the world: he does not look into the void, but 
rather, with the help of the /ogos, provides for the world and for human 
beings.'* This is where ethics becomes an issue. The human soul is also 
subject to the same dualism: it is divided into a part in which the appli- 
cation of the divine /ogos is familiar, i.e. in which reason is grounded, 
and another part in which impulses and emotions predominate." Eu- 


2 See De Is. et Os. 351C-D, 355C; De sera num. 550D—551C; Ad princ. iner. 
780F—781A; fr. 143. Cf. Rom. 28.10; Num. 6.2; De def. or. 415B. See also Dillon (19967) 
192—193. 

3 See De Is. et Os. 373A-B; De E 392E-393B, 394C; Quaest. conv. 720D; Arist. 6.3. 

^ See De def. or. 428E-F; Quaest. conv. 719C-D; Quaest. Plat. 1001B-C. 

See Quaest. conv. 719E. 
16 See De def. or. 426D—E; Quaest. conv. 720C. On the concept of ‘paternal’ with 
regard to the ancient world, see, e.g., Wóhrle (1999) 18-22. 

7 See De virt. mor. 442C-443C; De Is. et Os. 371A-B; Quaest. Plat. 1001C. On 

Plutarch's dualism, see recently Demulder (2017) 205-214. 
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daimonia results from the imposition of order on the whole soul and its 
consequent transformation, in such a way that the whole comes to obey 
the commands of reason, as God once did in imposing order on matter 
and creating the world. 

In essence, this involves an authoritarian process of self-mastery, re- 
quiring the violent subjugation of the whole soul to a single part of it. 
Plutarch outlines the basic principles of his moral teaching in a short text 
entitled De virtute morali (440D—452D).'* What follows is a brief over- 
view of some of its key aspects. 

As we have seen, the part of the soul that is not rational, and which 
therefore must be subdued, is not homogeneous. It is subdivided into 
two further parts: a part which is completely deaf to reason, i.e. the part 
which has to do with food and the senses, and another part which can 
obey reason under certain conditions and which includes the emotions.'? 
The constitution of the self as an ethical subject presupposes proper “han- 
dling by the charioteer' — the figure corresponds to the Platonic metaphor 
of the charioteer (cf. Phdr. 245C—254E) who subdues the white horse, 
which, in order to distinguish itself and acquire a good name, is willing 
to obey the charioteer, and in this way also controls the black horse, 
which is completely disobedient and tends perpetually towards excess.?? 
Plutarch does not speak of suppressing emotions, as the Stoics do, but of 
a (Middle) Platonic version of the Peripatetic ideal of the *mean'?! He 
holds that the soul of every human being contains predispositions for the 
manifestation of all emotions, but that through the repeated activation of 
the same predispositions, the soul forms habits with regard to the emo- 
tions it manifests.” The expression of these habits represents one’s char- 
acter.” As long as reason controls the manifestation of emotions, these 
can be expressed insofar as they are useful.” This gives rise to so-called 
*moral virtue'. The formation of a virtuous moral character therefore in- 
volves a constant effort to exercise restraint in the face of various stimuli: 
such a man must become accustomed to doing of his own free will what 
others are compelled to do by law, a point expressed in a quotation from 


18 For an overview of Plutarch’s moral programme, see Dillon (1996?) 194-198; Duff 
(1999) 72—78; Opsomer (2014) 95; Xenophontos (2016) 25. 

? See De virt. mor. 442A-B. 

2 Tbid. 445C-D. 
Ibid. 441F—442A, 444B-445E. Cf. Xenophontos (2016) 25. 
See De virt. mor. 443D. 

5 Ibid. 443C-D. Cf. De ad. et am. 56D; De am. mult. 97A; Con. praec. 138F. See also 
Jeuckens (1907) 21. 

4 See De virt. mor. 451E-452A. Cf. also Dillon (1996?) 195-196; Xenophontos (2016) 26. 
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a now lost text by Xenocrates, which Plutarch cites more than once in his 
writings to refer to this situation.” 

However, a philosopher is not concerned solely with himself. The 
process of constituting the self as a virtuous subject is indeed a solitary 
and personal one, but since the philosophical journey is an attempt to 
imitate the divine, the philosopher has a moral obligation to show the 
way to others and not merely to focus on his own moral progress. Donald 
Russell has placed particular emphasis on the importance of virtues such 
as pUavOparia, *kind-heartedness', and npaötng, ‘mildness’, within the 
framework of Plutarch's philosophy.” The acquisition of such virtues is 
not unrelated to the ideal of *becoming like God'. In the text De defectu 
oraculorum, the assumption that God possesses the totality of virtues 
implies that they are all useful, since God's perfect nature prevents him 
from possessing anything vain or useless. However, virtues like justice 
and friendship are social virtues — their utility depends on interaction 
with others (423D). Thus, someone who is consumed with philosophy, 
even if he initially seeks eudaimonia for himself alone, cannot in the 
end be indifferent to the eudaimonia of others, at least so long as God 
himself is not indifferent to it.” The contrast with the Epicureans, who 
teach that one should spend one's life in obscurity, far from prominence 
and publicity, is clear: whoever possesses some measure of virtue should 
not be useless to others, Plutarch writes (De latenter vivendo 1128D). He 
claims that the true philosopher does not remain ensconced in his house 
or his philosophical school, but instead seeks to engage with the general 
public” and undertake action for the public good either as an advisor to 
someone powerful or as a politician.” He is no recluse, but a worldly 
actor. Even if the acquisition of virtue as such is a private affair, he does 
not remain at the margins but is active in the city, placing himself at the 
centre of social and political life. 

In this way, philosophy seems of necessity to enter into fields in 
which men's actions are dictated by their will to power. Plutarch's read- 
ers were also men who, as we have seen, exercised some sort of function 
in the administrative mechanisms of the state.’ We have already identi- 
fied two examples of readers: one the aristocrat Menemachus of Sardis, 
the other the accomplished public official Cornelius Pulcher. Another of 
Plutarch's readers must have been Sosius Senecio, to whom the Parallel 


25 See De virt. mor. 446E (= Xenocr., fr. 254 Isnardi). Cf. also De aud. 37E and Adv. 
Col. 1124D. 

2° See Russell (2001?) 89-90. 

27 Cf. Ad princ. iner. 780E; An seni 786B. 

?* See De aud. 43E-44A. 
See Maxime cum principibus 776A-E, 777D-779C; An seni 786B, 791C. 
30 Cf. Stadter (1988) 292-293; Thum (2020) 240. 
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Lives and the Quaestiones Convivales are dedicated,’' as well as the 
Athenian politician Euphanes, the recipient of the text An seni respublica 
gerenda sit.? All of these figures were members of the Graeco-Roman 
intellectual, social and political elite. But as with the Homeric heroes, 
whom contemporary elites were taught from childhood to regard as mor- 
al paradigms, the purpose of life was to gain glory and honour through 
brave deeds, if not on the battlefield, then at least through physical, intel- 
lectual, moral and aesthetic excellence, in which one’s origin, lifestyle, 
culture and ability to be useful to the city guaranteed a privileged posi- 
tion.? It is no coincidence that beneficence (euergetism) and sophistry 
flourished in tandem: wealthy men of aristocratic origin sought distinc- 
tion by financing the construction of large public buildings, covering the 
costs of organising lavish festivals or stepping out before an audience 
to demonstrate their oratorical skills, by speaking unprepared on a sub- 
ject proposed to them on the spot. All of these activities represent ways 
of imposing power not through physical but rather through “symbolic 
violence", as Pierre Bourdieu calls it. The same is true of philosophy, 
whenever it, too, ventures beyond the bounds of the narrow circle of the 
philosopher and his few devoted disciples.*> 

Philosophy was anyway an occupation for the few. At the time 
Plutarch was writing, the majority of people, even in large cities, lacked 
a basic education, and the majority of the empire's inhabitants were un- 
able to read or write.” Few actually had the time and the necessary ed- 
ucation to attend the philosophers' lectures. It is possible that a festive 
discourse held on the occasion of a major public event in the city theatre 
would attract a significant audience from even the less favoured social 
strata, but this would have certainly been an exception.*’ The accounts of 
wandering public speakers who supposedly managed to attract even peo- 
ple who did not understand their language, if not outright exaggerations, 
probably refer to isolated cases. The audiences addressed by sophists 
and philosophers would not normally have been larger than two or three 
hundred people, and even that was perhaps uncommon: for Aelius Aris- 
tides, an audience of seventeen is embarrassingly small (354 J.), but a lit- 
tle further on in the same text he expresses the dream of speaking before 
an audience of fifty (356 J.). In one of Arrian's Epicteti Dissertationes, 


3 See Ziegler (1951) 687-689; Stamatakos (1956) 123; Jones (1971) 54-57; Puech 
(1992) 4883; Hofmann (2020) 219-220. 
? See Ziegler (1951) 674; Jones (1971) r10 n. 5; Puech (1992) 4849; Hofmann (2020) 221. 
See also Lendon (1997) 31-32. 
See Bourdieu (1991) 163-170. 
See also van Hoof (2010) 263-264. 
See Youtie (1975) 201—205, 220—221; Harris (1983); Schmitz (1997) 164—165. 
See Korenjak (2000) 45. 
See Philostr. VS 1.491 and 2.589. Cf. Korenjak (2000) 56-57. 
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Epictetus refers to an audience of five hundred for a philosophical lecture 
as excessive (3.23.19).? 

All of this paints a picture of philosophy's reach in contemporary 
society. The philosopher's exhortation to virtue may, in principle, have 
been addressed to everyone regardless of social class, origin and gender, 
but, in practice, it applied exclusively to those who were already ‘more 
equal’ and who were, incidentally, looking for a way to make this clear 
to everyone else. One need only examine the tombstone inscriptions that 
survive from that period and the honorary resolutions, where the desig- 
nation ‘philosopher’ accompanies various (otherwise unknown) names 
of ‘orators’, ‘councillors’, ‘imperial commissioners’, ‘benefactors’, etc.*” 

A text by Plutarch entitled Animine an corporis affectiones sint 
peiores (500B—502A) shows clearly to what extent the character of his 
teaching was influenced by the fact that, in a class society, access to 
philosophy and education in general was limited to the few. The text 
has probably survived in fragmentary form. The part we possess reveals 
Plutarch lecturing in a city in Asia Minor on the subject of the harm 
that uncontrolled emotions inflict on the human soul.*! The text gives 
no indication as to where the lecture was held, with the exception of a 
reference to being able to view the city's marketplace. The description 
matches that given by Lucian in De Domo: a specially adapted room with 
an entrance that remains open throughout the lecture, with several small 
windows around the perimeter to let in the sunlight (ibid. 6). The room 
may also have been part of the town's gymnasium.? Towards the end of 
the passage, Plutarch gives his audience a dramatic example of the great 
harm that passions inflict on the human soul: he invites them to look 
out from the hall and observe the disorderly mob that has gathered in 
the marketplace around the prefect's seat (5oıE-F). They have gathered 
from every corner of the province, since for a period of time the prefect 
will be conducting court hearings in the city (501F—502A). 

Nonetheless, the social origins of these people must not have been 
too diverse. They were certainly not ordinary provincial villagers, as 
such people would never have come into contact with the prefect, since 
they were represented either by their employers or by neighbours who 
occupied a slightly higher position in the local society.? At the same 


? For general information on audience sizes, see Nesselrath (1998) 18; Korenjak 
(2000) 45, 53-58; Whitmarsh (2005) 20. The differences in audience size between the 
sophists and the philosophers is pointed out by Korenjak (2000) 45, who refers to Apul. 
FI. 9.2 and Them. 33.366C. 

4 See Lendon (1997) 38; Dillon (2002) 38. 

^! See Hofmann (2020) 217-219, with more references to the literature. 

On the gymnasium as a lecture space, see, e.g., Fron & Scholz (2019) 116-121. 
5 See Mitchell (1999) 36, 39. 
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time, the bulk of the crowd must not have been made up of inhabitants 
of the province with special power and influence either, since, as Ulpi- 
an claims, such people were able to surreptitiously jump the queue in 
one way or another (Dig. 1.16.9.4).* In other words, those who, driv- 
en by uncontrollable emotions in their souls, filled the space between 
Plutarch's lecture hall and the prefect's seat are those whose social po- 
sition was insufficient to have their case heard quickly, but who had to 
patiently wait their turn. By contrast, those who were in a position to 
obtain priority treatment could perhaps also take the time to attend some 
or other lecture or performance taking place at that time in the city. This 
may even have been the reason why Plutarch was giving a lecture in that 
particular city at that particular time. 


3. Persuasion in the service of teaching 


As we saw earlier, philosophy reveals the truth that eudaimonia is 
achieved through a constant concern for the conformity of the self to the 
authority of a higher principle, namely the divine logos.“ This is the 
‘law’ which the philosopher obeys, while at the same time fulfilling the 
obligation to communicate this message to others. When he sees that his 
fellow human beings have strayed from the path of self-care, the philos- 
opher ought not to flatter them, but rather to boldly point out the distance 
he observes.* Flattery, Plutarch explains, is diametrically opposed to 
philosophy, since it obstructs the fulfilment of the Delphic imperative 
‘know thyself’ (De ad. et am. 49B, 65F)." The imperative does not pre- 
cisely refer to care of the self — this is a Stoic deduction. In the Platonic 
tradition, ‘know thyself? means awareness of man's mortal nature and 
his subordinate position vis-à-vis other higher powers.** The benefit this 
brings comes not merely from the process of introspection, but from, in 
principle, accepting the inferior position that characterises man's mortal 
nature and striving to conform to the authority of the divine /ogos. 
There is, however, a very basic problem here. The fact that all men are 
equally inferior to God does not mean that all men are equally inferior to 
each other. Differentiation is, as we have seen, a given due to social strat- 
ification. A few people may be in a position to receive the truth directly 
from the philosopher. For all the rest, however, there is a need to accept 
the authority of the philosopher as exemplary, not, of course, in the con- 


^ See also Burton (1975) 101; Lendon (1997) 2. 

5 Cf. Ad princ. iner. 780C. 

^* See De ad. et am. 51C—D, 59D, 60B. Cf. Dem. 14.3; De frat. am. 483A-B. 

4” On flattery, cf. also Publ. 10.4; De ad. et am. 56B. 

^5 See De aud. poet. 36^; De cap. ex inim. 89A; De E 392A, 394C; Adv. Col. 1118C—F, 
and the observations of Opsomer (2009) 93-94. 
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text of a philosophical lecture, which they could not attend anyway, but 
in spheres where people coming from different classes can interact. Poli- 
tics is, for Plutarch, one such sphere. Plutarch characteristically writes in 
the Life of Aemilius Paulus (11.3-4) that when the Roman people chose 
Paulus as their general, who was clever and spoke to them sincerely in- 
stead of with flattery, they became a slave to virtue and moral goodness 
so that they could thus dominate and prove themselves stronger than the 
others (ottwc &ni tH Kpatetv Kai uiéytotoc eivat TOV GAA@V Aperfig kai 
tod xaAo0 SodA0oc TW ó Popaíov ofjuoc). The multitude's submission to 
a man of culture or a philosopher in the realm of politics is thus supposed 
to be recompensed for both parties in the ethical-political sphere. 

At the same time, however, it becomes clear that, under such condi- 
tions, philosophical teaching cannot always operate without persuasion. 
We are quite distant here from the society of magical-religious discourse, 
as Marcel Detienne writes, where the truth of the seer, the king and the 
poet, linked to their contemporary social functions, was accepted by all 
without objection.? The subsequent experience of new forms of social and 
political organisation placed truth in the *middle' once and for all: truth 
came to be defined by historical criteria, as the truth of a given member of 
society that, as such, must be documented and demonstrated to others.?? It 
is to this ‘regime of the polis’, as Detienne defines it, that the philosopher 
must subject himself or remain confined to the margins of social life.°' 

Itis therefore unsurprising that Plutarch complains in several passag- 
es that the philosophers' sincerity is not appreciated by the general pub- 
lic. Most people, he claims, enjoy listening to philosophers speaking in a 
general way on various subjects, but when the philosopher leaves the oth- 
ers aside and addresses each person individually and frankly on matters 
of importance, they resent him and take him for an indiscreet person (De 
audiendo 43E). The disturbance triggered by the honesty of a man who 
counsels others is compared to the disturbance caused in weak eyes by 
bright light: just as an inflamed eye should not be brought close to bright 
lights, so too can an inflamed soul not receive honesty and admonition 
in an unadulterated form (De ad. et am. 72B-C).” Earlier in the same 
text, Plutarch notes that certain people treat anyone who dares to speak to 
them honestly about their faults as if they were a legal adversary, while 
they embrace and treat as a friend and confidant anyone who praises 
them and approves unreservedly of all their actions (De ad. et am. 56A). 


? See Detienne (2006?) 111. 

5 See Detienne (2006?) 152-183. 
See Detienne (20063) 234. 

? Cf. De aud. 46D-E. 

5 Cf. Cam. 11.1-3; De aud. 39A. 
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The roots of this phenomenon lie in the inherent inability of reason 
to impose itself on uncontrollable emotions in the soul. Although it is 
generally accepted that when faced with the truth human reason naturally 
chooses it and rejects falsehood (De virt. mor. 448A), it is nevertheless 
argued that the situation is, in reality, more complicated, since the soul 
often tries to grasp things that are dissimilar in the same way (De virt. 
mor. 447D). This is especially true when the question of the most advan- 
tageous decision arises (De virt. mor. 447C-D). Plato had likened pleas- 
ure and pain to nails that keep the soul riveted to the body and explained 
that, in this way, something of the nature of the body is transmitted to the 
soul, so that it treats any information it receives from the body as true 
(Phd. 83D).* However, while one can quickly and easily perceive a bod- 
ily injury, one is nevertheless unable to conceive of a correlate to such a 
thing at the level of the soul. Plutarch argues that since reason, too, is a 
part of the soul ‘nailed’ to the body, it is unable to see things clearly, with 
the result that it becomes diseased along with the whole soul (Animine 
an corp. 550E-F). Thus, while someone who has been physically injured 
can easily become aware of his condition and consult a doctor, those 
who suffer in their soul, unaware that they are suffering, flee the philos- 
opher whose admonitions reflect an attempt to heal them (Animine an 
corp. 501B—F).? 

Unlike the Stoics, however, who, motivated by their belief in the mu- 
tual dependence of all virtues, proclaim that persuasion arises exclusive- 
ly by means of logical proof,” Plutarch has in mind a method of persua- 
sion that involves a controlled engagement with the non-rational part of 
the soul, a method which he himself identifies as having been used from 
the very beginnings of the Platonic tradition. 

In De virtute morali, Plutarch argues that Pythagoras was unaware 
neither of the bipartite nature of the soul nor of the need to subordinate 
the non-rational part of the soul to the rational one. Proof of this can be 
found in his interest in music: since he grasped that the soul is not, as a 
whole, obedient to education and lessons and cannot be transformed from 
a state of evil only by means of reason, he perceived the need for a differ- 
ent kind of persuasion (GAAG tivos étépac TELDOds ovvepyoð) that could 
be used in support of philosophical teaching (441D—E). Later accounts 
have Pythagoras establishing empirically that different musical modes 
exert different effects on the human soul and subsequently developing 


* Cf. Quaest. conv. 718D. 

> For the simile of the doctor and the patient, see again Philo of Larissa's testimony 
transmitted by Stob. 2.7.2, 1-45 (= Ar. Did., FPG II, 55.1-55.2). 

56 See Quint. 5.1.1, cf. also 4.5.6. See also Kennedy (1963) 292—293; Liebersohn 
(2010) 33. For the belief in the mutual dependence of the virtues (GvtakoAov0ia), see esp. 
Clem. Al. Strom. 8.9.30.1-3 (= Chrysipp., SVF II, 349). 
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a method of ‘psychotherapy’ based on the selection of the appropriate 
harmony for each case, with the aim of either stimulating or pacifying 
the soul in question.’ The details of this method are unknown, nor is it 
easy to distinguish between the earlier and later elements in the evidence 
at our disposal. The same is generally true of the similar views attributed 
to Damon,” another ancient thinker from the circle of the Pythagoreans, 
whose teachings are presented already in Plato as linking the influence 
of musical modes on the human soul with the government of the city.” 
What is significant in Plutarch's case is, however, that in the context of 
a reference to Pythagoras' teachings on the soul — as the ancient think- 
er with whom the tradition which Plutarch himself supposedly repre- 
sents begins — he mentions a method of persuasion which seems to solve 
precisely the problem of the general public's reception of philosophical 
teaching that 1s highlighted in other passages of his works. The method 
concerns a supportive form of persuasion, which aims at pacifying the 
non-rational part of the soul, so that, at the same time, the persuasion that 
the rational part tries to exercise is facilitated. 

Although the passage in question clearly refers to music, the concern 
it expresses is not unrelated to rhetoric, at least from a historical point 
of view. The connection between rhetoric and rhetorical discourse and 
the discussion of the two types of persuasion mentioned above has been 
going on since the time of the Sophists and Plato. In the wake of Charles 
Segal's excellent analysis, it is now widely accepted that behind the He- 
lenae encomium (= Gorg., 82 B 11 D-K) by the sophist Gorgias lies a 
psychological theory according to which eloquent speech conquers the 
human soul, which naturally seeks pleasure, with the help of persuasion.” 
People are not always able to discern whether what is presented to them 
is the truth or a falsehood dressed up as the truth, and therefore the course 
they follow is that of ‘opinion’ (11). This weakness is exploited by skilful 
discourse, which charms, convinces and forces the soul to change course 
(8). It is on this basis that Gorgias attempts in this text to exonerate Helen 
from the charge of adultery: Helen need not accept the blame for leaving 
her house, since, given the power of speech, her submission was to be 
expected (12-14): she was forced to leave for Troy by Paris’ “bad persua- 
sion" (nepot tivi Kakfiı).‘! 

It is important to note, however, that Gorgias probably does not un- 
derstand ‘opinion’ in the same way as Isocrates, i.e. as the only cognitive 


3 See, e.g., Cic. Consil., f: 3 Müller; Sext. Emp. M. 6.8; Iamb. VP 25, 112. 

58 Cf. Gal. PHP 5.6.21 (= V, 673 K.; = CMG V.4.1.2, 330; = Damon, 37 A 8 D-K). On 
Damon, see the detailed account provided by Wallace (2015) 3-106. 

? See Pl. R. 424C (= Damon, 37 B 10 D-K). 

$9 See Segal (1962) passim, cf. also Karadimas (2008) 25. 

61 See Segal (1962) 112, 116. See also Karadimas (2008) 11, 23-24. 
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category to which man can have access. Gorgias’ ideas become more 
comprehensible when viewed against the backdrop of early Greek think- 
ers like Parmenides, who also explored various levels of cognition.” At 
the transition from the first to the second main section of Parmenides’ 
poem (Parmen., 28 B 8, 50-61 D-K), the goddess reveals her shift away 
from discussing “the argument worthy of belief" (mıotöv Adyov), an 
expression of truth. Instead, her subsequent description of the sensory 
world will be based on “mortal opinions" (66éac Bpoteiac), which lack 
true knowledge (cf. vóxv' &da7)), although, as Jonas Grethlein has recent- 
ly noted, they are still adequate to provide a cosmological explanation.™ 
A similar conception of ‘opinion’ may be traced in Gorgias as well, since 
it appears that, despite clear differences, Gorgias, too, much like Par- 
menides, regards ‘opinion’ as a rather subordinate cognitive category. 
Leaving aside the problematic text On Non-Being,* Gorgias seems, in 
his other extant writings, to recognise not only the existence of truth, 
but also the possibility of revealing it to others through speech (see Hel. 
enc. I as well as Palam. ap. 33 = Gorg., 82 B 11a, 33 D-K).9 Gorgias’ 
nuanced conception of the poetic ‘deception’ (amétn) also carries sig- 
nificant weight in this context, given its positive ethical dimensions and 
implications, as most notably exemplified in the famous fragment Gorg., 
82 B 23 D-K about the Greek tragedy (taken from Plut. Bellone an pace 
348C, cf. also De aud. poet. 15D): *he who deceives is more honest than 
he who does not deceive, and he who is deceived is wiser than he who 

9? For a recent discussion, see Grethlein (2021) 22—25. 

& See Grethlein (2021) 22. As regards the question of the relationship between ‘opin- 
ion’ (665a) and ‘truth’ in Parmenides, I broadly follow Cosgrove (2014) 1-31, esp. 26: 
“The Doxa thus has a double life. It has no philosophical status of its own, from Par- 
menides' point of view, but it does have a philosophical purpose, or what Owen called a 
‘dialectical’ one, in service of the goddess's teaching, and that is to exhibit how the most 
fully realised and, to mortals, most acceptable cosmology devisable nevertheless fails 
the tests of Truth, wavering ineluctably between ‘is’ and ‘is not’. On the other hand, it 
serves Parmenides' pragmatic interests in offering astronomical and other innovations 
of fascinating and dynamic import and of great everyday value — so long as they are not 
presumed to rank or compete with Truth". 

% What we know of this text comes from summaries and references in the works of 
later authors, notably Sextus Empiricus and the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise De Melisso, 
Xenophane, Gorgia (see M. 7.65-87 and MXG 5-6, 979a 11—980b 21 respectively = Gorg., 
82 B 2 D-K). The content of this text can be summarised by three main propositions that 
Gorgias purportedly defended: 1) nothing exists; 2) even if something exists, it cannot 
be known; 3) even if it could be known, it cannot be communicated. The interpretation 
of this text among scholars is varied. For a brief overview of the main trends, see, e.g., 
Narcy (1998) 1151—1152. 

85 Cf. Segal (1962) 102, 108; Karadimas (2008) 24. 
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is not deceived”.% In other words, there is not only ‘bad deception’, but 
also ‘good deception’; there is not only ‘bad persuasion’, but also ‘good 
persuasion’. Besides, as Segal has observed, there is nothing in these 
passages that prevents us from seeing Gorgias differently from how Plato 
presents him in the first part of the eponymous dialogue, i.e. as a master 
of rhetoric who argues that his art is good because it can be used, for 
example, to persuade patients who are otherwise unwilling to follow the 
doctor's instructions.” 

We find the same conception of rhetoric in Plato, even though he de- 
clares himself to be operating within a different discipline than Gorgias.5* 
In the first part of Plato's Gorgias, Socrates observes that rhetoric cannot 
be defined solely with reference to persuasion, since there are other arts, 
such as arithmetic, by means of which people seek to convince others 
of the validity of various statements. He thus proposes a distinction be- 
tween a form of persuasion that produces knowledge through a process 
of learning, and a form of persuasion that generates mere belief with- 
out knowledge of right and wrong (Grg. 453B-455A). Plato for the most 
part holds that knowledge is acquaintance with things and, to a greater 
or lesser extent, that it has already taken place before the soul became 
trapped in the body: to know a thing generally means for Plato to succeed 
in remembering its true substance, which has been forgotten as a result of 
the soul's having become trapped in a body.” 

‘Belief without knowledge’ is therefore no different from ‘opinion’. 
As was the case with Gorgias, in Platonic philosophy ‘opinion’ is seen 
as a Subordinate category of recognition: if ‘knowledge’ is brought about 
through dialectic and results in the recognition of things that, as Michael 
Erler has observed, are unambiguous and have only a single meaning, 
‘opinion’, even if it requires some degree of logical abstraction, ultimate- 
ly allows for a recognition that, while not necessarily false, is likely to 
be false because it concerns things that are not univocally determined.”! 
However, as the historical Gorgias shows (supra), it is normally ‘opin- 
ion’ and not ‘knowledge’ upon which people rely. Plato does not funda- 
mentally disagree. He would even add that this is because it is not only 
the processes in the mind and the desire for distinction and a good name 


6° The passage in the Greek text of Plutarch reads as follows: fjv 6 T dxatijoac 
SUKALOTEPOS TOD u) ANATNOAVTOG, kai ó Anatndeig GOPMTEPOS TOD un Anarnd&vroc. For 
Gorgias’ conception of dadtn, see esp. Verdenius (1981) 116-128 and Grethlein (2021) 
12-13, 21—22, 28-29, 32. 

67 See Segal (1962) 108. 

6% Cf. also Grethlein (2021) 4, 97-98. 

© See Phdr. 247C—250C; R. 518B-C. 

7? See Dodds (1959) 206. 

7 See Erler (2007) 354-355. 
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that determine people’s motives, but also the innate tendency towards 
physical gratification that everyone possesses. This is the black horse of 
the soul chariot, which is not easy to control (Phdr. 237D). 

The fact that the persuasion created by rhetoric involves ‘opinion’ and 
not ‘knowledge’ is one of the main reasons why, in the Gorgias, Socrates 
refers to ‘formal’ rhetoric, only to reject it as flattery. Although Gor- 
gias at one point indicates the organic character of this persuasion (Grg. 
456C—457C), Socrates repeatedly reminds his interlocutors of the danger 
of this tool falling into the wrong hands.” It is precisely on this basis 
that Socrates disavows ‘formal’ rhetoric (Grg. 462B—466A), although he 
ultimately leaves open the possibility of a nobler form of rhetoric that 
could serve justice (Grg. 503A—B, 504E, 527C).” Several years later, in 
the Phaedrus, Plato revisited this ‘true’ art of persuasion, describing it as 
an art of persuasion that starts from knowledge and serves truth (Phdr. 
258D, 259E-260E), an “art which leads the soul by means of words” 
(woxayayta tic 614 AOywv), whose scope is no longer limited to courts 
and other public gatherings, but extends to private meetings of all sorts, 
and which has as its object not only matters of great and general inter- 
est, but also minor, everyday ones (261A—B). However, in this context, 
a ‘true’ orator cannot be someone like Gorgias, but only the philosopher 
who, by means of the dialectical method, has come to know (or remem- 
ber) the truth and is able to construct discourses to ‘guide the souls’ of 
others, not because he wants to win the favour of his audience, but be- 
cause without this particular art he is in no position to speak "either for 
purposes of instruction or of persuasion" (Phdr. 277C: ote tt mpdc TO 
SAAL VOTE tv zt póc TO nelo). 


4. Examples of individuals who persuade and teach 


It is now time to turn back to Plutarch. Although, as we have seen, he 
does indeed adopt this conception of persuasion as serving an auxiliary 
function in relation to teaching, he does not seem to draw a rigid distinc- 
tion between ‘formal’ rhetoric and ‘true’ rhetoric. This section focuses 
for the most part on the Lives, in which we find concrete examples of 
individuals ‘persuading’ and ‘teaching’ crowds, notably those of the ide- 
al politician in the proem of Phocion, Cato the Younger and Pericles. A 
passage about Alexander taken from the Moralia is also examined at the 
end. In all four cases, the possibility of blending ‘teaching’ and ‘persua- 
sion’ is highlighted with regard to areas that are absolutely relevant to 
the use of rhetoric. 


7? See Dodds (1959) 8-10; Segal (1962) 103. 
7 Cf. Ap. 17B, I8A. 
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The central theme of the proem to Phocion 1s the proper way of ex- 
ercising political power in times of crisis.” The passage begins with the 
observation that the masses are accustomed to viewing those who excel 
morally as antagonists, not only in times of prosperity but even more so 
in times of adversity: tribulations embitter the spirit, such that whenever 
the masses are criticised for their faults, they feel they are being belittled, 
and whenever they are addressed with confidence, they think that they 
are being underestimated (2.1-2). The cause of this is attributed to the 
nature of the human soul, which is gratified by that part of it which gives 
rise to pleasure — no one wants to hear unpleasant things, much less in 
unpleasant circumstances. This means that complete honesty is doomed 
to failure: speeches which convey truth and reason, if they are not sweet 
and submissive, will irritate and rile up those who are in error (2.3). The 
analogy of the inflamed eye appears again here, but this time with ref- 
erence not to the soul convulsed by uncontrollable emotions but to the 
city that lacks the courage to hear an unpleasant truth: just as the sick eye 
does not tolerate bright and vivid colours, but prefers those that are dull 
and dark, so too does the city that has fallen into a lamentable condition 
become faint-hearted and soft, unable to tolerate honesty (2.4). The situ- 
ation is no less dangerous for someone who speaks the whole truth than it 
is for the flatterer: the city may drag the latter down with it to destruction, 
but by then it will have already destroyed the person who refused to say 
what it wanted to hear (2.5). The politician is therefore forced to follow 
another, less extreme path if he is to be effective. 

The solution that is presented in a positive light in the text lies be- 
tween flattery and honesty. The politician's approach to communicating 
with the masses is described via an analogy with the direction of the 
sun's motion: according to mathematicians, the movement of the sun 
does not align with the direction of the sky, but it does not completely 
go against it either (2.6). Similarly, a politician who attempts to exercise 
power over his fellow citizens must not align himself with their choices 
and desires, but neither must he completely oppose them (2.7). Just as 
the sun traces a path that is pliable and flexible (2.6), so too is the best 
form of government one that rewards the citizens with indulgence for 
their obedience and does not hesitate to please them, before requesting 
what is in the city's best interest in return (2.8). The peculiar motion of 
the sun ensures the preservation of the life of all creatures, while ena- 
bling them to enjoy the best temperatures (2.6). Similarly, the statesman 
guarantees the safety of his fellow citizens and, if he further succeeds in 
mixing high principles (tO oguvóv) with reasonableness (tò Emieikec), 
which is difficult, as Plutarch writes, the result is a composite that is 
more melodious and refined than any rhythm or harmony. This is the 


™ See Stadter (1988) 285. 
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very same composite that God produces, directing the world without vi- 
olence by moulding necessity through persuasion and reason (2.9: GAAG 
nepot kai Aóyo napáyov tiv àváyknv). Here too it is evident that reason 
goes hand in hand with persuasion, in which pure honesty is tempered by 
being mixed with elements that stimulate the part of the soul that gives 
rise to pleasure. The feeling of satisfaction thus evoked in the citizens 
allows them to be manipulated so that they behave in line with the pre- 
scriptions of reason. 

The use of metaphors from the world of music and astronomy is cer- 
tainly not accidental. An educated reader of Plutarch would immediately 
understand the Pythagorean-Platonic background, in which harmony in 
music and in the movements of the cosmos correspond to political order, 
while political order corresponds to the three parts of the soul. The orig- 
inal meaning of the word ‘harmony’ (àppovía) is the union of structural 
elements brought about by placing a binding material in the joints be- 
tween them.” In the Pythagoreans, however, the word seems to acquire 
— for the first time — as Warren Anderson suggests, a metaphorical and 
mystical meaning." Philolaus is said to have defined harmony as the 
force that connects the material elements out of which the universe is 
constructed and the world ordered.” Order is associated with God. Ac- 
cording to another Platonic writer of Plutarch's time, the Pythagoreans 
see in God the one who ‘harmonises’ (svvapuootng) those who disagree, 
making friends of enemies in the manner of a musician or a physician 
(Theon Sm. De util. mathem. 12, 15-17). 

In his text, Theon of Smyrna (early second century AD) paints a 
picture of a Pythagorean-Platonic theory that 1s very closely related to 
music, but extends in parallel to other fields. The Pythagoreans and Pla- 
to, Theon affirms, held that music is the connection and union of many 
things that are opposed to each other and that it brings together not only 
rhythms and melodies, but everything that can be organised into a system 
(12, 10217).5 At the core of this theory is ‘unanimity’ (ópióvoto)) or, as it 
is otherwise called, ‘aristocracy’, which, depending on where it is mani- 
fested, is referred to in an appropriate way. Thus, ‘unanimity/aristocracy’ 
is referred to as ‘harmony’ on the cosmic level, as ‘lawfulness’ in the po- 
litical sphere and as ‘temperance’ in private life (12, 18—25).? The same 
concept is found throughout Plutarch's text. Both in the ideal version of 
politics and in the mathematicians’ theories of the movement of the sun, 
as well as in the commentary on the God, the state sought by the union 

7 See LSJ’, Gpuovia 1.2. 

See Anderson (1966) 37. 
7 Cf. Anderson (1966) 38. 
8 Cf. Anderson (1966) 37. 
? Cf. Anderson (1966) 240-241. 
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of different elements is a state of ‘unanimity/aristocracy’, in Theon’s ter- 
minology. What the sun achieves by orbiting is to mix together cold and 
warm air, so that all creatures may continue to live. The goal that the pol- 
itician aspires to achieve by mixing high principles and reasonableness 
is to activate all of the productive forces present in his city by means of 
persuasion and reason, without resorting to physical force. 

The next example is found in Pericles. Pericles is a paradigm of a 
cultured politician, but one who does not hesitate to give the masses what 
they want in order to mobilise them to serve what he deems to be the gen- 
eral interest. About halfway through the text, Plutarch describes the shift 
from Pericles’ *demagogic' phase to a ‘kingly’ and ‘aristocratic’ form of 
government (15.1). In his commentary on Thucydides, Arnold Gomme 
tried to explain this change as an attempt by Plutarch to reconcile the two 
conflicting accounts of Pericles by Thucydides and Plato respectively, 
showing how each of them corresponds to a different phase of the Athe- 
nian statesman’s activity. A closer reading of the text, however, shows 
that this is not entirely accurate. The main weakness of Gomme's inter- 
pretation was identified by Philip Stadter, who explained that everything 
Plutarch mentions at the beginning of the biography about Pericles’ an- 
cestry (3.1—5), the intellectual influences of the Presocratics Damon — a 
thinker whom tradition associates, as we saw earlier, with music and the 
Pythagoreans*' — and Anaxagoras (4.1—6),? and, finally, the significant 
influence that Anaxagoras had on Pericles’ overall moral and intellectual 
formation (5.1—6.5) form a frame of reference that then forces the reader 
to see Pericles, even when he is cajoling the demos, as a purely ‘aristo- 
cratic’ leader whose ultimate goal is to benefit his city. In other words, 
there is no conversion but merely an occasional shift from one policy to 
another, depending on how necessary the politician deems it in each case 
to tighten or loosen the leash of the demos.* 

Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that persuasion is an integral part 
of the politician's action at every stage of governance. From the moment, 
he ‘strikes the chord’ of aristocratic and monarchical government, Peri- 
cles guides the demos for the most part by his own will by ‘persuading’ 
and ‘teaching’ it (15.1). The fact that Pericles was not only able to propose 
a plan of action to the demos, but also to ‘teach’ it (12.3), is indirectly 
related in the text to the influence of Anaxagoras (4.6—6.1). When it 
comes to his ability to ‘persuade’, however, the association of Pericles 


8° See Gomme (1945) 65-67. 

351 On Damon, see esp. the detailed introduction of Wallace (2015) 3-106. On his rela- 
tion to Pericles, see also Stadter (1991) 116-119. 

8&2 On the relationship between Pericles and Anaxagoras, see Stadter (1991) 120-122. 

8 See Stadter (1987) 251—265; id. (1989) xxxviii-xliv. 

* Cf. Pl. Phdr. 270A. 
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with the Pythagorean Damon at the beginning of the biography is of 
particular importance. Damon is described by Plutarch as Pericles’ music 
teacher, a sophist par excellence, a ‘coach’ and ‘teacher’ of the Athenian 
leader in politics (4.1-2). In the scholarship, it is claimed that this refer- 
ence to Damon is connected solely to the ‘demagogic’ phase or phases 
of Pericles’ rule. However, as already noted, such a rigid distinction is 
somewhat misleading. Pericles’ actions as a whole are characterised by 
the combined influence of Damon and Anaxagoras, as is, moreover, sug- 
gested by the analogy between Pericles' political activity and the profes- 
sion of a doctor, which occurs in the text immediately after the passage 
mentioning the beginning of the ‘aristocratic’ phase of government: just 
as the physician, when called upon to treat a complex and long-lasting 
illness, sometimes offers the patient harmless pleasure and, at others, 
painful operations and life-saving medicines, so too did Pericles, in order 
to govern a mob in possession of so great an empire and within which 
all sorts of emotions arose, sometimes exploit the crowd's fears and rein 
in its audacity, while other times appealing to hope in order to comfort 
it and drive away its discontent (15.1-2).°° As long as the crowd is not 
completely in agreement with what Pericles attempts to ‘teach’ them, he 
resorts to a controlled engagement with their emotions. 

It is worth dwelling a little more on this particular passage from Peri- 
cles, because of the reference it contains to rhetoric. In the text, Plutarch 
goes on to describe more clearly how Pericles imposed his authority on 
the Athenians. The main tool he used was rhetoric. By combining the 
power of rhetoric with the reputation and confidence he had gained from 
his lifestyle, he was eventually able to demonstrate not only that “rheto- 
ric [...] is, to use Plato’s words, ‘an enchantment of the soul" (éde1ge tr]v 
enropiknv Kate TAdtova woyaywyiav oooav)," but also that its great- 
est achievement is that it provides a method of managing men’s char- 
acters and emotions. Characters and emotions are likened in the text to 
musical tones and phonemes of the soul in need of harmonious handling 
and manipulation (15.2—3). The philosophical context within which rhet- 
oric is situated thus becomes clear. Moreover, earlier in the text, Plutarch 
mentions that Pericles’ public discourse was appropriate both to his way 
of life and the magnitude of his conviction, and that in this discourse he 
largely “echoed” (napev£tewve), as with a musical instrument, what he 
had learned from Anaxagoras, thus mixing rhetoric with natural philos- 
ophy (8.1—2). 


85 See Alexiou (2007b) 180. 

86 Cf. also Pl. Grg. 505B and 521E-522A. For the simile of the doctor and the patient, 
see again Philo of Larissa's testimony transmitted by Stob. 2.7.2, 1-45 (7 Ar. Did., FPG 
IL 55.1-55.2). 

*' Transl. by B. Perrin. 
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There are two prerequisites for the usefulness of rhetoric in a phil- 
osophical context. In Pericles’ case these were, on the one hand, sys- 
tematic familiarity with the teachings of philosophy and, on the other 
hand, care for the formation of the appropriate character, elements of 
which the orator can use to embellish his speech in order to appear con- 
vincing. I will return to this aspect below, as the question of character is 
dealt with in another chapter. For the moment, it should be emphasised 
that the example of Pericles gives a picture of rhetoric in the context 
of a philosophically oriented version of politics, but this rhetoric is not 
necessarily defined as ‘true’ in opposition to a ‘formal’ one, as in Plato. 
Certainly, in the text, Pericles’ use of rhetoric is supposed to corroborate 
that it is “an enchantment of the soul” (woyaymyia) as Plato had said. The 
reference is to Plato's Phaedrus (261A—B). In this particular dialogue, 
however, the conditions established for this kind of rhetoric are: 1) the 
orator possessing a systematic training in dialectics, so that he knows the 
truth about the things he is going to discuss; 2) an understanding of the 
nature of the soul, so that the orator can also use the kinds of discourse 
best suited to each soul — otherwise he can neither teach nor persuade his 
audience (Phdr. 276E-277C). Plutarch does not, however, attribute any 
of this knowledge to Pericles. The decisive point in Plutarch's text is in- 
stead the degree of his (mainly moral) cultivation, which is expressed in 
his rhetoric and positively received by his audience. Although the image 
is Platonic, it lacks the rigour and precision characteristic of the Pla- 
tonic conception of ‘true’ rhetoric. Nevertheless, Pericles’ propensity to 
philosophy has been previously established in the text, which explains, 
if not justifies, why Pericles responds to the Platonic paradigm of the 
philosopher-statesman. 

This account of Pericles displays similarities with that of Cato the 
Younger. Plutarch’s Life of Cato is the parallel biography of Phocion, 
hence the general reflections on the way a politician should exercise 
power in times of crisis that we discussed above (as stated explicitly in 
Phoc. 3.1). Here, Cato is treated by Plutarch as a politician who com- 
bines a public political engagement with the cultivation of philosophy.** 
The passage that interests us deals with the issues surrounding how Cato 
commanded the soldiers serving under his command in Macedonia. In 
Plutarch’s account, Macedonia marks the beginning of Cato’s politi- 
cal career, preceded only by his participation in the suppression of the 


85 See Ca. Ma. 27.7; Brut. 2.1; Pomp. 40.1; Phoc. 3.2; Cat. Mi. 4.1-3, 5.6-8, 6.3, 6.5-6 
(appearance of a philosopher), 10.1—3, 16.1, 20.2, 44.1, 54.8, 57.4, 68.1—70.2; Maxime cum 
principibus 776F-777A. Cf. also Swain (1990) 193, 197-201; Aalders & de Blois (1992) 
3400-3401. However, on the whole, Plutarch does not portray Cato as a model politician, 
although certain aspects of his activity are presented in positive light. For a detailed ac- 
count, see recently Jacobs (2018) 367-415, esp. 413-414. 
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Spartacus rebellion. As regards the latter incident, however, Cato merely 
volunteered for his brother's sake (8.1—2). It is in Macedonia that his per- 
sistent moral cultivation, which is presented at length in the first part of 
the text (see 1.3-7.3), comes to fruition for the first time, in conjunction 
with his practice of rhetoric (4.3—4). 

Upon arriving in the camp, Cato decides not to demonstrate his virtue 
to the soldiers, but instead to see to it that they become as virtuous as he 
is (9.5). His tactics are familiar, given what we have seen so far. Cato is 
neither too hard nor too soft: he does not exploit the fear that the office 
of chiliarch evokes, but supplements it with reason. As a result of his 
always resorting to ‘persuading’ and ‘teaching’ (neidwv nepi ékáotov Kai 
ó19G0kov) and imposing rewards and punishments accordingly, it ulti- 
mately became difficult to say whether he made his men more peaceable 
or more warlike, more ardent or more just, as they appeared frightening 
to enemies and peaceful to allies, fearful of committing injustice and 
willing to do anything that would bring them praise (9.5—7).? At the same 
time, by making sure that the image that the soldiers formed of him was 
that of an officer who, on the one hand, was not inferior in any skill to his 
superiors and, on the other hand, was always willing to share in the la- 
bours of even ordinary soldiers, Cato managed to win favour and esteem, 
causing his soldiers to admire his virtue and want to imitate it (9.8—10). 
Cato exercised authority with the aim of educating the soldiers morally. 
The intention to educate is, however, on its own insufficient to achieve 
this goal. Without the support of a method of persuasion, which, on the 
one hand, could play on the soldier's fear of punishment and hope of 
reward, and, on the other, could be reinforced by admiration and appreci- 
ation for the ‘teacher’, Cato would not have achieved the results he did. 

The last example is found in a passage from De Alexandri Magni 
fortuna aut virtute, which belongs to Plutarch's group of epideictic texts. 
In this passage, it is argued, with rhetorical hyperbole, that Alexander 
was the greatest philosopher because he managed to improve the way 
of life of countless people in the countries he conquered (1, 329A, cf. 1, 
327F-328B). This is the familiar rhetorical locus of the advanced super- 
power civilising conquered peoples” and its appearance in an epideictic 
text is not accidental: such tricks were often used to forge a closer bond 
between the author/speaker and his audience by recognising elements of 
the present in the past.?' Alexander's empire may be gone, but the Ro- 
man empire still exists and makes similar claims. It is to this context that 
the familiar combination of ‘persuasion’ and ‘teaching’ is responding. In 


* Cf. Ad princ. iner. 781D. 

°° See Str. 2.5.26; Ph. Leg. ad Gaium 147. Cf. Jones (1940) 60; Strasburger (1965) 
44-47, Meyer-Zwiffelhoffer (2002) 9. 

?! Cf. Schmitz (1997) 168-169. 
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Plutarch's text, the education promoted by the ‘philosopher’ Alexander is 
seen first of all in the changing habits of the conquered peoples of Asia: 
Alexander taught the Hyrcanians to marry, showed the Arachosians how 
to cultivate the land, persuaded the Sogdians to care for their fathers 
instead of murdering them and convinced the Persians to love their moth- 
ers but not to take them as wives (I, 328C). Apart from the contrasting 
style, what is striking about the passage are the verbs used: ‘educated’ 
(émaidevos), ‘taught’ (€didagéev) and ‘persuaded’ (Eneioe). Persuasion 
functions in these examples as complementary to teaching and learn- 
ing. Alexander employs ‘education’ and ‘teaching’ in situations where 
the new habits he introduced did not conflict with the old habits of the 
conquered populations. But in cases where the new habits did directly 
conflict with the older ones, Alexander used ‘persuasion’ to impose the 
Greek way of doing things. 

Later in the passage, Alexander, having forced the conquered peoples 
to live in the new cities he built and installed Greek authorities in them 
to enforce his laws, managed to prevail, so that behind the walls of the 
new cities the ‘savage’ element in the people’s way of life was finally 
extinguished, while the ‘worse’ element was changed by becoming ha- 
bituated to the ‘better’ (1, 328E—329A). Pericles ‘taught’ and ‘persuaded’ 
his fellow citizens, because, in addition to the renown he has acquired 
for his own way of life, he manages their fears and hopes in an appropri- 
ate way. Likewise, just as Cato ‘taught’ and ‘persuaded’ his soldiers by 
gaining their esteem, while imposing a system of justified punishments 
and rewards, Alexander does something similar in Plutarch’s narrative. 
What is different is that Alexander’s teaching is conveyed by the laws he 
imposes, which, on the one hand, emanate from his power as a conquer- 
or and, on the other, impose new habits on the inhabitants of the cities. 
That said, these two aspects are not directly connected. Moreover, there 
are also the officials who interact with the peoples subject to the laws. 
They represent the ‘human face’ of Alexander’s legal system and have a 
supporting function. 

Plutarch provides no further details in the text. However, since the 
connection between the positive historical examples in the narrative and 
the perceptions of the audience (consisting of members of not only the 
intellectual and social but also the political elite) would occur naturally 
as they received it, the content of this interaction could be interpreted 
against the backdrop of the usual means of imposing power, which both 
Plutarch and his audience would have had in mind: violent repression, 
beneficence, rhetoric and so on. 
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5. Parrhesia and trust 


In all the examples presented above, the exploitation of both natural fears 
of impending disaster or punishment and hopes of a future benefit plays 
a key role in the successful manipulation of groups of people. However, 
if we place too much emphasis on this aspect, we risk overlooking an- 
other important dimension of how the politician communicates with his 
audience, which is also evident in the examples above. The various ref- 
erences to musical modes, which in ancient theory correspond to specific 
moral values,” to Pericles’ reputation and trust that the Athenians had 
in him, to the office of chiliarch held by Cato, which itself instilled fear 
in his soldiers, alongside the image of morality that he took care to culti- 
vate, and, finally, to the symbolic role played by the officials who applied 
the law of Alexander raise the question of ‘modality’ in the expression of 
truth, i.e. the way in which all of these figures appear to be committed to 
the truth of what they say. 

The subject of a speech or behaviour whose function is to ‘persuade’ 
and 'teach' is not merely a socio-pragmatic factor, although the way 
in which the individual commits himself to the truth of his words and 
behaviours in each case has much to do with their broader contextual 
framework. Marcel Detienne has observed that even in archaic socie- 
ties dominated by a magical-religious discourse, where the words of the 
righteous king, the seer and the poet were supposed to be unquestion- 
ingly accepted as truths, it was also the case that these individuals were 
considered capable of telling not only the truth but also lies mistaken for 
truths.? In this, we already see a first distinction between the person 
expressing the truth and the subject of the true speech. This idea was 
further developed by Michel Foucault in the last years of his lectures at 
the College de France.” Like Detienne, Foucault spoke of four figures 
who were considered to be truth-holders and truth-tellers in the ancient 
world: the parrhesiast,” the prophet, the sage and the master artisan. 


? [n Ancient Greek music, a *mode' is a melody produced by a specific scale of 


notes, which is characterised as a harmony and takes its name from a particular Greek or 
non-Greek ethnic group, whose character was considered to correspond to the emotional 
character expressed by the particular melody/harmony (e.g. Lydian, Phrygian, Dorian). 
On these, see, e.g., Anderson (1966) 34-35. 

?? See Detienne (20063) 140-141. Cf. the claim of the Muses in Hes. Th. 27-28: uev 
Wevded. TOAAG Aéyew ETHLOLOW óuořa, uev 8 EdT’ £0£Aopev GANA ynpboaodaı (“we 
know how to speak many false things as though they were true; but we know, when we 
will, to utter true things"). For the topos of the poets that lie found in Greek literature 
after Hesiod, see recently Grethlein (2021) 21 n. 55 (with further references). 

% See Foucault (2011) 14-25. 

?5 For the notion of parrhesia, see n. 8 above. 
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However, unlike Detienne, Foucault was not primarily interested in the 
corresponding institutional functions of these four figures, but rather in 
their symbolic dimension. More specifically, Foucault sought to iden- 
tify to what extent the substantiation of truthfulness in a discourse is 
achieved through the awareness of the presence of the person in question 
as its subject. Only then did he observe that often, in order to express a 
truthful statement, was it necessary for these individuals to engage with 
forms of discourse, types of institutions and social characters.” 

In Plutarch, as we have already seen, parrhesia is both necessary 
for and an obstacle to persuasion. It is a necessity, because parrhesia is 
linked to truth and, by extension, to teaching. At the same time, it is an 
obstacle, because it brings with it the danger of a communicative rup- 
ture with the audience and thus can undermine persuasion.” The above 
examples suggest, however, that this obstacle could be overcome if par- 
rhesia were to be transformed from an act to a part of a situation, from 
an action to a possibility (visibly) present in the speaker. The fear of 
punishment and the hope of benefit still have a role to play, of course, 
not in themselves but rather as individual elements within a web of con- 
notations whose unity is ensured by the way in which the philosopher 
(or the philosophically informed politician) presents his aims to his audi- 
ence on each occasion. Foucault calls the phenomenon the “modality of 
truth-telling".^* The term ‘modality’ is modern. The corresponding tech- 
nical term in Ancient Greek would be éy«Atotc (lit. ‘inclination’; metaph. 
also ‘modulation’, ‘mood’, etc.), which is used in the fields of grammar 
and music.? However, in the field we are interested in, other terms exist 
to describe the way in which a person is committed to what he or she 
expresses: the most common term is N0og (ethos). In philosophical con- 
texts, ethos marks an internalised psychological process of habituation, 
but it presupposes the existence of a commitment to a particular goal, 
prohairesis.'” Another term is ‘trust’ or ‘trustworthiness’ (niot, Lat. 
fides), which in later times also appears in contracts with reference to the 
legal commitments of the parties.'^! 

The relationship between proper morality and the success of parrhe- 
sia is a central theme in the last part of De adulatore et amico.'? The 

% See Foucault (2011) 26. 

? On this, cf. also the analysis of Ober (2002) 244—245 and 262—263. 

° Ibid. (2011) 2. 

? See Dion. Hal. Comp. 6.7; Dion. Thrax, GG 1/1, 1.1.47; Dio Chr. 32.49. 

100 See Arist. Po. 6, 1450a 5-6; 6,1450b 8-11; 15, 1454a 17-1454b 18; Rh. 1.8, 1366a 
15-16; 2.21, 1395b 13-17. 

101 See Detienne (20063) 126—127; see also Fraenkel (1916) 192-193 and Schmitz (1964) 
passim. 

102 On parrhesia in Plutarch, see also Francis (2013) 122-137, esp. 123-125. 
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text is addressed to C. Julius Antiochus Epiphanes Philopappus,'® whom 
Plutarch attempts to teach how to distinguish in his everyday life between 
flatterers and true friends, so as to avoid the former and embrace the lat- 
ter (48E-5IE). ‘Flattery’ and ‘friendship’ had already been a subject of 
philosophical reflection in the past: in Aristotle, for instance, ‘friendship’ 
is defined as the ideal mean between the extremes ‘flattery’ and *harsh- 
ness’ (EN 2.7, 1108a 26-30). But flattery is not merely a moral problem 
that represents a danger in one’s private interactions with others. Just 
as friendship can extend from the sphere of private life to that of public 
life, flattery can also be seen in a broader social, political or institutional 
context, where it constitutes a problem that affects not only individuals 
but even entire cities or states.'“ 

Philopappus is a typical example of an extremely wealthy and politi- 
cally powerful man of that era. Following the annexation of the kingdom 
of Commagene to the Roman province of Syria in 72 AD, Philopappus’ 
family — the former royal family of Commagene — joined the upper ech- 
elons of the Roman elite and was able to retain its great wealth.'” In this 
context, there were obviously people who competed with each other to 
secure a privileged position among the powerful family's ‘friends’, from 
where they would be able to exert even greater influence over it. When 
Plutarch explains how Philopappus can distinguish between those who 
are merely seeking his favour and those who actually wish to benefit 
him, he seems to have in mind a sequence of events in which various 
people first approach Philopappus, asking to speak to him and advise 
him, and only then, having listened to them, does Philopappus choose 
some of them to be his friends. Although it is not explicitly stated that 
only the philosopher can be a true friend, this is made clear not only 
by means of the positive examples of friendship that are given (Plato's 
friendship with Dion and Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse), but also 
through the definition of a friend, who is supposed to be someone who 
strengthens the rational part of the souls of others, rather than the irra- 
tional components (61D). 

Shortly before the end of the text, the focus shifts, however, when the 
question of the form of discourse to be used in approaching a powerful 
man is raised (66C—74E). The advice Plutarch gives here, although still 
ostensibly addressed to Philopappus, in reality seems to be more relevant 


103 See PIR? J 151. 

104 See, e.g., Tac. Ann. 14.52; cf. also van Meirvenne (2002) 141-143; Opsomer (2009) 
92-93; Nerdahl (2011) 301—303, 304. 

105 Cf. Quaest. conv. 628A-B; Ziegler (1951) 668; Jones (1971) 59, 76; Sullivan (1977) 
758—798; van Meirvenne (2002) 141. 

106 See van Meirvenne (2002) 143. Cf. See also Opsomer (2009) 100-101. 
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to people seeking to approach such a man than to someone seeking to 
distinguish flatterers from true friends. 

The characteristics listed here correspond to a kind of didactic dis- 
course that seeks to manipulate the recipient on the psychological level, 
while simultaneously demonstrating the character and credibility of the 
speaker. In order to serve the truth, the friend must present himself as a 
man of honour who intends not to harm but to help: his parrhesia must 
therefore be tempered with ethics and reason, removing the elements 
of excess and absoluteness (66A—B). A friend must not raise the suspi- 
cion in his interlocutor that there are personal reasons for his rebuke, but 
rather must make his good intentions clear (66E). He must not appear 
base or uncultivated, and there must be no mockery, sarcasm, ridicule or 
vulgarity in his speech; if he says something amusing, it should be clever 
and witty (tò énió£Gtov Kai TO GotEiov), terms that refer to intelligence 
and elegance in the use of speech (67E-F). A friend's parrhesia should 
be directed primarily at those who are doing well, not those who are 
experiencing difficulties in their lives: a friend will not help anyone by 
inflicting additional pain (69A—B). 

A friend expresses his opinion on the right occasion and does not 
seek to expose anyone's faults in front of others (70F). He also observes 
himself what he points out to others (71E—F). If he is not elderly and does 
not hold a special office, then he ought to use the first-person plural, 
thus gaining favour and confidence, as he seems to attempt to correct the 
faults of others in exactly the way he seeks to correct the same faults in 
himself (71F—72B). Sometimes his parrhesia must be mixed with praise 
for the person he is addressing in order to provide encouragement, by 
showing that, although there are still things to be corrected, the addressee 
has already made progress (72B—E). By means of these techniques, all 
of which are grounded in the honest man's character, as that of a friend, 
sincerity can be more easily received, since, as the text characteristically 
states, the pain inflicted 1s salutary and beneficial and, like honey, cau- 
terises and disinfects wounds.!® As a result, the parrhesia becomes not 
only beneficial but even sweet (59D). The similarity with what 1s said in 
the proem to Phocion (see, e.g., 2.3) is obvious. 

The Praecepta gerendae reipublicae, in particular the first section af- 
ter the proem, provides a parallel. As we saw earlier, in this text Plutarch 
places his addressee, Menemachus of Sardis, before a process of moral 
formation. Already from the first hints given to him by the philosopher, 
it becomes clear that what is required is for the young man to conform to 


107 This topic is already announced in De ad. et am. 59D. However, van Meirvenne 
(2002) 153-155 maintains that this section deals with the relationships that people like 
Philopappus enter into with the crowd. Cf. also Opsomer (2009) 94-95, 98. 

108 On the antibacterial power of honey, see Diosc. 2.82.1-3. 
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a model of a political leader whose action is distinguished by a serious 
concern for both himself and others. While Menemachus’ involvement 
in public affairs may have been expected because of his social position, 
before he enters politics he must, as the text emphasises, make clear in 
his own mind why he wishes to engage in it. His decision must not be 
taken on account of vanity or quarrelsomeness or simply because he has 
nothing better to do in his life. On the contrary, the decision must be 
grounded in judgement and reason (798C). The text uses the technical 
term prohairesis for this, which comes from Aristotelian philosophy and 
conveys the commitment that a person engaged in a systematic process 
of moral formation must show with respect to his initial decision to un- 
dertake that process.!” 

Thus, Menemachus’s choice must be shaped by the desire to give, 
the desire to be useful — in the first instance to himself and subsequent- 
ly to others. The text characteristically points out that the young man 
should not descend precipitously into the political arena, but quietly and 
following much preparation and thought. He should then engage in pol- 
itics with moderation, taking into account that the end of every act is 
the beautiful itself (TO xoAóv aùtò) and nothing beyond it (799A). The 
adjective ‘beautiful’ (xoAóv) indicates the kind of action that is described 
as ‘honourable’, ‘dignified’, etc.!!° In this particular context, however, it 
could at the same time take on the meaning of ‘beneficial’, since in Plato 
‘beautiful’ (kaAóv) is also one of the attributes of the ‘good’ (&ya0ó6v).!!! 
The whole picture of the descent into politics, as described in Plutarch, 
can also be juxtaposed with the return to the cave in Platonic allegory.'? 
The same philosophical intention is alluded to in the reference to polit- 
ical action involving *measure'. This is action of the kind described in 
the proem to Phocion. Menemachus is encouraged to constitute himself 
along the lines of a philosopher who, having himself realised the need to 
rein in his soul, then attempts to show others the way he has discovered. 

The element of persuasion is, however, immediately introduced into 
the discussion. In the following passage, Plutarch clarifies that mould- 
ing the character of the multitude and improving its nature is difficult, 
dangerous and time-consuming (799B). For this reason, the politician 
must first acquire a kind of power, deriving from his reputation and the 
trust placed in him by the citizens (799B-C: Éog ðv ioydv àyoyóv &k 
d0én¢ kai níoteoG kataokeváontat). The interconnection between the 
concepts of reputation (665a) and trust (níotig) must be understood in 
terms of the relationship between cause and effect: reputation should be 


109 See Chamberlain (1984) 145-157. 

110 Cf. Dover (1994?) 70-72. 

!! See Pl. Tim. 29D-30B. 

112 See Lehmann (2020b) 145 n. 8. For the allegory of the cave, see Pl. R. 514A—520A. 
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conceived of as the driving force behind the establishment of trust.!? The 
assumption of personal commitment on the part of Menemachus does 
not imply that political action is disengaged from the current social, eco- 
nomic and political context: fame, distinction and even wealth are not, of 
course, goods forbidden to the young man. It may well be that it is above 
all conventional politicians who pursue them (798C-D, 798E-F, 799A), 
but nowhere does Plutarch claim that a politician must be indifferent to 
all these things. His position is simply that they should not be the motives 
for political action. Since everything Menemachus does is done with the 
‘beautiful’ in mind, all of the things listed above are perfectly legitimate 
means, insofar as they correspond to and serve this general purpose of 
action. The same is true of persuasion. The need for a method aimed at 
pacifying the multitude is recognised, but its application is considered 
legitimate only on the condition that the politician employs it with a view 
to a higher, ultimate purpose. 

Plutarch has in mind a method of persuasion that shares some of the 
characteristics of Plato's method of rhetoric as ‘guidance of the soul’ 
(woyayoyto). As already noted, Socrates affirms to Phaedrus that the 
philosopher who is to model 'true' rhetoric must possess two basic 
characteristics: I) he must have been trained in dialectic, so that he can 
approach the truth of things, and 2) he must have learned everything 
about the constitution of the soul, so that he is able to employ in prac- 
tice the kinds of discourse best suited to each kind of soul (277B-C). 
In Plutarch's text, the emphasis is on the practical side of this teach- 
ing: the politician's first step after determining the right preference is 
to turn to understanding the collective character of the citizens (Praec. 
ger. reip. 799B).!^ The process is compared to drinking: the effect of 
wine on a sober person is initially inhibited by their character, but this 
resistance weakens as the drinking continues and the body of the drinker 
becomes increasingly warm (799C). The politician is like wine: in order 
to act upon the collective character of the crowd and improve it, he must 
first know which stimuli delight and stimulate the crowd; then he must 
adapt to the public's character and be able to divine its reactions (799C). 
In contrast to what we find in Plato, dialectic is not mentioned at all. Of 
course, the politician must acquire some knowledge of the constitution 
of the crowd's soul in order to determine what kinds of persuasion are 
best suited to it, but the text suggests that even this kind of investigation, 
involving questions of psychological pedagogy, is to be carried out in a 
rather empirical way. 


15 Cf. Kühner-Gerth II, 247, as well as Verdenius (1954) 38. 
"4 On ‘collective characters’, see Hp. Aér. 12-24; Thuc. 1.70.1-9; Arist. Pol. 7.7, 
1327b 18-36; Plb. 6.51.1-6.52.11; Str. 2.5.26. 
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Nevertheless, neither the silence about dialectic nor the absence of a 
teaching on the composition of the soul! detracts from the general Pla- 
tonic-philosophical orientation of the text, given that, in Plato, dialectic 
and philosophy end up being identical. Let us also not forget that the 
text is addressed to someone who does not have enough time to pursue 
a more systematic education closer to that of a philosopher. The method 
of persuasion outlined above is legitimised, on a philosophical level, by 
the fact that, before turning to it (Tp&neodaı), the young person ought 
to have established in himself the right *predilection' and made it *un- 
bending’ and ‘difficult to change’ (ätpentov kai ðvouetáðestov, 799B). 
The repetition of the same root in both the adjective and the infinitive 
(Atpentov/tpeneodon) emphasises precisely this need for solid ground 
as a precondition for the politician’s flexibility. Adapting to the char- 
acteristics of others simultaneously requires that one make an effort to 
display moral intransigence and integrity. Whatever gap exists in Men- 
emachus’ theoretical background will be filled empirically. Moreover, 
there is a further relevant clue in the text: shortly after the importance 
of understanding the common collective character is pointed out, a brief 
comparison between two collective characters is made, that of the Athe- 
nians and that of the Carthaginians (799C-D). The use of the present 
indicative tense in the text, along with the fact that, at the time of writing, 
the Carthaginians no longer existed, suggests that these examples were 
commonplace.'!° The comparison is thus not presented to the young man 
as ready knowledge, but as an analytical example that Menemachus can 
make use of when, following Plutarch's suggestion, he begins to engage 
systematically in the study of the character and psychological reactions 
of his audience." The only condition is that the young man should not 
cease to demonstrate the necessary vigour, so that throughout this pro- 
cess he remains faithful to his original commitment, i.e. the fulfilment of 
the ‘beautiful’ alone. 

Moreover, if there were no such perspective lying behind the method 
of persuasion proposed here, Plutarch would not show any concern for the 
philosophical correctness of his words. This is evident from the following 
passage in the text. According to Plato, the adaptation of the words of an 
orator — even one who practises ‘true’ rhetoric — to the particular charac- 
teristics of the audience on any given occasion also has its limits. 

In the Republic, sophists are those who listen to the preferences of the 
crowd and, through application of their knowledge, try to manipulate it. 
They are therefore compared to beast-tamers and they end up doing what 
corresponds to the crowd’s views, is pleasing to it, but not what is neces- 


!5 Cf. Jeuckens (1907) 31. 
116 See Carriére (2003?) 78 n. 1, cf. also Lehmann (2020b) 145 n. i1. 
"7 Cf. Xenophontos (2016) 133. 
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sarily beneficial or useful to it (R. 493A—D). Plutarch knows this particu- 
lar Platonic passage. The metaphor he uses in the Praecepta gerendae 
reipublicae is not, however, that of beast-tamers, but that of bird-hunters, 
who are familiar with the calls of their prey and use them for the purpose 
of deceiving them. These hunters are likened to court toadies, who imi- 
tate the voice of their ‘victims’ and equate themselves with them, gaining 
favour and support (Praec. ger. reip. 800A).''* But Plutarch further ex- 
plains that the politician knows and uses against the multitude whenever 
necessary the means by which it can be conquered. However, this should 
not be regarded as deception, but as a necessity imposed for practical 
reasons, since ignorance of character leads to misjudgements and fail- 
ures both in the public affairs of cities and in relations with kings (800A). 
Invoking the trust of the crowd is a way to reduce the risk of failure 
that is inherent in attempts to exert moral and psychological influence 
on others. There are certainly common features between persuasion, as 
Plutarch uses the term here, and flattery — enough at least for Plutarch to 
feel pressured to provide an explanation. However, what distinguishes 
this method from flattery is — at least on the level of Plutarch's rhetoric 
— the politician's intention. This ensures that the politician's aim is not 
flattery, but the performance of ‘beneficial’ acts. 


6. Conclusion 


The preceding analysis has shown not only that, in Plutarch’s oeuvre, 
philosophical teaching, when addressed to a broad audience, needs to be 
supplemented by a method of persuasion, but also that this role could, 
under certain conditions, be played by rhetoric. Plutarch teaches that 
eudaimonia comes from the submission of the self to the authority of 
reason. But if, for Plutarch and his disciples, this process involves the 
exercise of submitting the emotions to the control of reason, for every- 
one else this process involves merely the quiet acceptance of the moral 
and intellectual superiority of philosophers or philosophically oriented 
statesmen as exemplary. The fact that Plutarch’s immediate audience 
consisted of members of the economic, social and political elite shows 
that this goal happens to also have a political dimension. It is unsurpris- 
ing that Plutarch complains that the philosopher’s truth is not entirely 
accepted by the general public: the accumulated collective experience 
connected to social and political developments requires that the truth 
taught by the philosopher be validated, which can be the case only after 
people are convinced of its correctness. 

This is the field in which a method of persuasion, such as rhetoric, 
can facilitate the work of a philosophical teacher. From among the exam- 


18 See also De ad. et am. 51E-52B. 
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ples of figures in Plutarch's writings who appear to *persuade' and at the 
same time 'teach' the multitude, the most useful for the purposes of the 
present discussion is certainly that of Pericles. But this is only one side of 
the coin, since through the analysis of the same passages, a third dimen- 
sion can be identified, which cuts vertically across the contrast between 
teaching and persuasion. Persuasion is not solely achieved through argu- 
ments and techniques involving the controlled stimulation of emotions in 
the soul of listeners. Also of significance is the character and credibility 
that the speaker must possess and express through his speech. What this 
means specifically for speech and rhetoric will be examined in the next 
chapter. 


Character and Speech 


I. Introduction 


Although we have seen that Plutarch appears to acknowledge the neces- 
sity for the philosopher or the cultured politician to use persuasion in 
communication with those around him, what is not yet clear is to what 
extent rhetoric can function as this means of persuasion. The example of 
Pericles certainly supports such an identification and several other exam- 
ples can be found in the Lives. At the beginning of his biography, Cato 
the Younger practises rhetoric, because he believes that in a large city 
rhetoric can provide support for a philosopher's political engagement 
(4.3).! Cicero, too, in his biography, is supposed to show his fellow citi- 
zens through his actions how precisely rhetorical discourse, by means of 
the pleasure it elicits in the audience, can reinforce a just proposition and 
make it invincible (13.1). Things are not so simple, however. In addition to 
speech, Plutarch also refers in similar contexts to the value of a virtuous 
character when it comes to bringing about persuasion — indeed, in some 
cases he appears to explicitly privilege character over rhetoric or rhetor- 
ical discourse. In De audiendo, it is stated that, although the listeners of 
lectures by philosophers and sophists should not be influenced by the 
opinion they have previously formed about the speaker, but should only 
be persuaded if the arguments they hear are convincing, in politics the ex- 
act opposite holds true, i.e. the citizens should be persuaded by the char- 
acter of politicians rather than by their arguments (41A—B). The same at- 
titude is also expressed in the Praecepta gerendae reipublicae, and there, 
too, specifically in relation to rhetoric: the section dealing with the moral 
constitution of the politician concludes with the claim that, in politics, the 
preeminent persuasive factor is the character of a man who constantly 
demonstrates restraint in his life, while rhetoric has a secondary role, as 
an ‘accomplice’ and not as a “producer of persuasion" (800A-801C). 
Traditionally, scholars have treated this ranking as indicative of the 
low esteem in which Plutarch held rhetoric. Ludwig Radermacher saw 
in Plutarch's contrast between character and rhetoric a contrast between 
content and form, in which Plutarch favours character over form.” Simi- 
larly, Robert Jeuckens argued that rhetoric is, for Plutarch, a lesser means 
of persuasion than character: the politician must persuade his fellow cit- 
izens with his character, whereas rhetoric is useful only insofar as it is a 


! Cf. Ca. Mi. 54.8-9. 
? See Radermacher (1897) 420. 
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means of expressing his character? Konrat Ziegler integrated these two 
views into another position: character is the *producer' of persuasion, as 
it corresponds to the substance and content of speech, while discourse is 
the *accomplice', as it is the means of expressing the content.* Ziegler 
was followed also by Michael Meraklis.° 

Certain more recent interpreters have adopted a similar position, for 
instance George Kennedy, who also claims that, for Plutarch, the charac- 
ter of the speaker is more important for ‘true persuasion, and Gerhard 
Aalders, who observes that for Plutarch it 1s not the politician's eloquence 
that persuades the citizens but his character, his moral quality, which 
places eloquence under his authority as an instrument." More convincing 
is the position of Philip Stadter, who argues that, for Plutarch, rheto- 
ric functions in support of character, which, properly expressed through 
speech, is the fundamental factor in persuasion.® However, even here, the 
interpretation of the relationship between character and discourse as a 
relationship between something that can be seen as substance or content 
and something else that can be seen as the expression of that substance 
or its form is quite simplistic and does not help us to understand exactly 
what the significance of this particular mode of prioritisation is.? Caution 
is needed, as the relationship between character and discourse is one that 
can easily mislead us, since in certain contexts character may be opposed 
to discourse, while in others it may be part of it. 

But let us start at the beginning. The public impact that a speaker's 
character can have was of concern to orators from early on. The texts 
of Attic rhetoric often show orators in the Assembly or litigants in the 
courts attempting to draw the attention of their audience to issues relating 
either to their own lives or to the lives of their opponents. Aeschines? 
speech Against Timarchus captures this situation to its full extent. The 
climax occurs about halfway through the discourse, when Aeschines, 
while accusing Timarchus of fornication and mentioning rumours about 
his various lovers, suddenly admits that he himself has maintained and 
continues to maintain relations with other men and that it has also hap- 


? See Jeuckens (1907) 9, 18-19. 

^ See Ziegler (1951) 817, 929. 

> See Meraklis (1966) 61. Cf. also Russell (2023) 157 (posthumously published): “As 
a good philosopher, Plutarch thought content infinitely more important than style". 

$ See Kennedy (1972) 555. 

7 See Aalders (1982) 48. 

* See Stadter (1987) 251—252, 266, cf. also Pelling (2014) 155. 

? An exception in the more recent literature is Martin (1997) 729, who stresses the 
importance of the wider contextual framework of what Plutarch says about rhetoric. He 
does so, however, in an introductory presentation of Plutarch's relationship with rhetoric, 
whose aim is to raise the relevant issues, rather than resolve them. 
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pened that he has been jealous and quarrelled over love affairs and that 
he has even composed love poems. However, he claims that the differ- 
ence, in his own case, lies in the fact that these expressions of love for 
men of beauty and good sense are marks of a refined and wise soul, while 
selling one's body for money, of which he accuses Timarchus, is the 
work of a licentious and uncultivated man (1.136—137). A similar interest 
in character appears in parallel in the field of rhetorical theory. Writing at 
about the same time, Aristotle states that we believe those who show un- 
derstanding more easily and more quickly (RA. 1.2, 1356a 6—7). Isocrates 
makes roughly the same argument, when he claims that speeches given 
by reputable men come across as truer than those given by disreputa- 
ble men and that evidence taken from life is more persuasive than evi- 
dence constructed by speech, concluding that whoever seeks to persuade 
should not neglect virtue and concentrate his attention on how to gain 
the esteem of his fellow citizens (15.278).'° Similarly, Anaximenes of 
Lampsacus believes that the public sees orators' speeches as a reflection 
of their moral character, and therefore in his textbook he suggests some 
techniques to help his readers improve their moral reputation through 
speech (RA. Al. 35.1718). 

Nonetheless, the distinction between morality and speech is not 
equally clear in all these cases. Although Anaximenes refers to rhetorical 
practices that can affect the public image of an orator, by ‘character’ he 
does not mean something different from ‘psychological’ character, i.e. a 
character that corresponds to the actual psychological state of a person. 
In Isocrates, this is even more evident. The same is not true of Aristotle, 
however. Here we already see a different meaning. Aristotle explains 
that an individual does not need to actually possess the necessary moral 
weight to convince those around him. He does not need to demonstrate 
actual understanding; it is enough to show by his speech that he pos- 
sesses these moral qualities (Rh. 1.2, 1356a 8—10). Later in the passage, 
Aristotle uses the term ‘character of the speaker’ (Ndog tod A£yovtoc) 
to convey precisely this image of psychological character that orators 
construct for themselves exclusively by means of speech. This image is 
not necessarily related to the actual state of the orator’s soul, nor does it 
exclusively obey the rules of ethics (cf. RA. 1.2, 1356a 10-13). Although 
it engages with things and situations that are theoretically outside of 
and prior to speech, in reality it, too, belongs to the order of speech. It 
amounts to a kind of ‘modality’. It is a ‘character’ created by speech for 
a particular purpose, and as such it is naturally counted as an element of 
rhetoric. Psychological character is something else. 


10 Cf. Alexiou (20072) I-13; Too (2008) 226-227. 
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By the end of the Hellenistic era, this Aristotelian metonymy!! had 
become firmly entrenched in the technical terminology of rhetoric. Al- 
though the words ‘character’ (N0og) and ‘character formation’ (T|0ozoiía) 
continue to occur in a variety of contexts in their literal meaning — re- 
spectively, psychological character and the formation of such a character!” 
— in the technical jargon of writers such as Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
the figurative meaning is standard.” In Dionysius, rhetorical ‘character’ 
is understood as an element of speech, as something essentially indis- 
tinguishable from style (Lys. 7-8). We see something similar in Aelius 
Theon: when, in the introduction to his Progymnasmata, Theon argues 
that the teaching of didactic anecdotes (ypeiat) not only enhances the stu- 
dents’ speaking abilities, but also helps in the proper formation of their 
character, he is, of course, referring to psychological character. By con- 
trast, everything that has to do with so-called ‘rhetorical character’, such 
as matters relating to prosopopoeia (npooomnomnoiía), is regarded as an 
element of speech and discussed later in the text (II, 60 Sp. = I, 148 W.). 
Something similar can be observed in the case of the anonymous author 
of a rhetorical manual from a slightly later period, which was erroneous- 
ly attributed to Dionysius of Halicarnassus.'* When the moment comes 
to analyse character in his text, the anonymous author immediately clar- 
ifies that he will not speak about the character that ‘concerns everyone’ 
(Kotwóv) and that is of interest to philosophers, as it is formed through 
an attempt to pursue virtue and avoid evil, but rather about ‘our’ (otov) 
rhetorical ‘character’ ([Dion. Hal.] Rh. 11.2),!° by which he obviously 
means the Aristotelian ‘character of the speaker’, which is said to be 
‘ours’ (idtov), because it falls within the scope of the activity of authors 
of rhetorical manuals.'® 

Finally, the same attitude can be observed in Plutarch. In De Hero- 
doti malignitate, Plutarch criticises Herodotus for knowingly including 
many inaccuracies in his writings, which, thanks to his seemingly simple 
and unpretentious style, are presented in such a way that they appear to 


! On the characterisation of this ‘character’ as ‘metonymy’, and not as ‘metaphor’, cf. 
the remarks of De Temmerman (2010) 28—30 and id. (2014) 30-31. 

7? Cf., e.g., Clem. Al. Paed. 1.1.2.1; Stob. 2.7.1, 5-6 (= Ar. Did., FPG II, 54.4—6). 

5 For nüozoiía in rhetorical theory, see esp. De Temmerman (2010) 34-38 and id. 
(2014) 37-39 (with further references). Something similar can be observed in the case 
of term npóconov, which, even within rhetorical theory, can refer to either fictional or 
non-fictional characters. On this, see once again De Temmerman (2010) 27 n. 22. 

^ For more on this, see Russell (1979) 115-1117; Heath (2003) 81-82; de Jonge (2008) 23. 

5 See Russell (1983) 72. 

15 For a comprehensive study of the way rhetorical techniques of characterisation 
were used in imperial and late antique literature, see De Temmerman (2014) passim. 
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be true (854E-F).'’ The reference to Herodotus's “malicious character” 
(xokordeıo) in the title relates, like all other references to his charac- 
ter in the text (854E, 854F, 856D), to his psychological character. Con- 
versely, what we defined above as ‘rhetorical character’ is considered in 
Plutarch’s text either in relation to ‘style’ or in relation to what he de- 
fines as ‘speech’ in which “there is a certain grace, force, and elegancy” 
(874B; cf. 854F). 


2. Character as a means of persuasion 


The fact that, in certain contexts, Plutarch connects persuasion to the 
psychological character of the politician should not be surprising. For 
many philosophers of the first and second centuries AD, the question 
of political success was intertwined with that of self-care. As Michel 
Foucault has observed, political thought in Antiquity was frequently con- 
cerned with the question of the virtue of rulers, which was not viewed ex- 
clusively as a condition for the well-being of the city, but rather embed- 
ded in an ethical reflection encompassing the processes that make both 
the individual and the city virtuous.'? The basic idea is that the structure 
of the character of a moral subject resembles the structure of a political 
regime. As a result, the imposition of reason on emotions within an indi- 
vidual can be described in the same terms that are used in political con- 
texts to describe the imposition of one social order on another.'? Since 
the individual can govern himself in much the same way as he would 
exercise power in a political community, Foucault writes, it follows that 
the development of individual virtues and, in particular, of temperance, 
is essentially no different from the process through which one acquires 
power and imposes it on one’s fellow citizens.” A man prepares himself 
for the exercise of power in the same way as he makes himself capable 
of acquiring virtue. 

In early imperial times, we find numerous examples of this mentality. 
The most typical ones have already been examined by Foucault, but it 
is worth presenting them briefly here. The first two examples are taken 
from the Epicteti Dissertationes published by Arrian. In one of these 
Dissertationes, Epictetus appears to be in conversation with the Procura- 
tor of Epirus,?' who is seeking the philosopher’s advice because earlier 


U For the criticism of Herodotus, see Jeuckens (1907) 68-71; Ziegler (1951) 871; 


Homeyer (1967) 181—187; Hershbell (1993) 143-163; Chrysanthou (2018b) 159-160. 

18 Foucault (19842) 109-110, cf. also Schofield (1999) 743. 

' Foucault (1984b) 79-84, 88. 

20 Foucault (1984b) 88. 

?! This is probably Gn. Cornelius Pulcher, a reader of the Praecepta gerendae reipu- 
blicae. On this identification, see Millar (1965) 147. 
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he had been mocked by the crowd at the theatre, when they saw him 
cheering and bouncing while watching a comic actor (3.4.1). Epictetus’ 
philosophy seeks to liberate the individual from the power of extreme 
emotions.” The basic method for achieving this goal is the application 
of the ‘canon’ - the ‘canon’ (literally meaning ‘measuring rod") is a di- 
viding line, which must mentally be applied in order to distinguish those 
things in relation to which one has a choice from those in relation to 
which one does not: the former category includes everything that relates 
to the self, over which the individual may have absolute control, while 
the latter includes everything that relates to the outside world and others, 
over which the individual has no control.? The application of the canon 
enables an individual to understand which actions they must take in order 
to no longer be burdened by occupations and situations that are futile and 
whose impact on the soul lies beyond their control, allowing them re- 
spect their original commitment to achieve liberation from the passions.? 

The Procurator of Epirus did the same thing that anyone would prob- 
ably have done in such a situation: he expressed his delight in and enthu- 
siasm at an actor’s performance. From Epictetus’ perspective, however, 
he should have shown restraint, as this would have prevented the crowd 
from getting riled up. Epictetus explains that, by nature, people always 
imitate those who excel (3.4.3). When the crowd sees Caesar's commis- 
sioner cheering, they cheer too; when they see him jumping, they jump 
too; when they see his men also cheering, they cheer even more (3.4.4—5). 
Epictetus' advice is that the political ruler, while under the gaze of those 
in power, ought not to get carried away, not only because, in so doing, he 
does himself harm, but, above all, because from the position of power in 
which he finds himself, he is himself a ‘canon’ and ‘example’ for others 
(3.4.3-6). When citizens see a politician maintain his composure in the 
theatre, while they cheer for one actor or another, they are confronted 
with a behaviour that helps them to understand that, for them too, li- 
centiousness must have its limits. In other words, there exists a form of 
moral contract between the politician and the crowd, which determines 
the role that each social group plays in the political game. As Epictetus 
ironically says to the Procurator (3.4.11—12): 


Stage as many contests as you will in your own house, and proclaim 
him victor in the Nemean, Pythian, Isthmian, and Olympic games; 
but out in public do not arrogate to yourself more than your due, and 
? See the concise presentation in Wóhrle (20022) 13-89. See also Gretenkord (1981) 
passim; Hershbell (1996) 184—198 and Wehner (2000) 11-13 with further references to the 
secondary literature. 

5 Cf Hijmans (1959) 78-91. 

^ Cf Hijmans (1959) 19-20, 78. 
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do not filch away a public privilege. Otherwise you must put up with 
being reviled; because, when you do the same things that the people 
do, you are putting yourself on their level. (transl. by W.A. Oldfather) 


(Ev oik@ ócoug Heieıg &yGvag yov avaKknpvgov adtov NépeEa, 
II$010, "Io0juo, Obuna: £v Pavepa dé ur) AAEovEKtEL UNS’ DOGPTACE 
TO KOWOV. £i dE IN, åvéyov AoOpObLEVOG: Hc, STAV TADTA Tos toi 
MOAAOIG, EIG toov EkEivoic KANIOTHS oavtÓv.) 


In essence, the Procurator’s decision to start cheering in the theatre broke 
his contract with the crowd. His intervention in a space that was not 
under his jurisdiction not only disturbed his own soul, but also caused 
others to trespass into a space that was not theirs either. Because of the 
Procurator’s behaviour, the citizens were forced to resort to the only 
means available to them at the time, namely mockery. The cause of the 
Procurator’s perversion of his authority over others is his failure to take 
care of himself first. 

In another much-discussed passage from another Dissertatio, Epic- 
tetus appears to be in conversation with an imperial corrector provinci- 
ae, who on the occasion of his presence in the region and motivated by 
his interest in philosophy, has found an opportunity to visit the school 
of Nicopolis (3.7.1).? Shortly before the end of the text, however, the 
discussion turns to the question of how to exercise power. The official 
makes a show of power, claiming that he can have anyone thrown into 
prison or beaten (3.7.32).”° Epictetus counters that this is not real power 


over people (3.7.33-36): 


Govern us as rational beings by pointing out to us what is profitable, 
and we will follow you; point out what is unprofitable, and we will 
turn away from it. Bring us to admire and emulate you, as Socrates 
brought men to admire and emulate him. He was the one person who 
governed people as men, in that he brought them to subject to him 
their desire, their aversion, their choice, their refusal. *Do this; do 
not do this; otherwise I will throw you into prison." Say that, and 
yours ceases to be a government as over rational beings. Nay, rather, 
say, “As Zeus has ordained, do this; if you do not do so, you will be 
punished, you will suffer injury." What kind of injury? No injury but 


25 For the office of corrector (Gr. &1opOctric, &xavopÜOotr]c) see von Premerstein 
(1901) 1646—1651; Lo Cascio (2005) 167-168. 

2° This is reminiscent of the parable of the ‘Lunatic with the Knife’ at Pl. Grg. 469C- 
E (on this, see esp. Dodds (1959) 238-239), as well as of Callicles’ assertions about the 
natural right of the stronger at Pl. Grg. 483A—484B and 491A—492C. 
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that of not doing what you ought; you will destroy the man of fidelity 
in you, the man of honour, the man of decent behaviour. You need not 
look for greater injuries than these. (transl. by W.A. Oldfather) 


(Og AoyiK@v HudV üp&ov deucvds Liv tà oOvpMsépovta Kai 
ükoAov0ncopnev: ós(kvue tà GovL@OPA Kai ANOOTPAPNOHUENK. 
OQAetüg Tig KATUCKEÜACOV osavotoD MG Xokpótng éavtoð. 
&keivoc TV 6 Os AVOPaTOV üpyov, Ó xateokevakoc ÜNOTETOXÖTAG 
adTO tT|v ópe&w trjv atv, TIV EKKALOL, TV ópuńv, TV àgopurv. 
*10010 noinoov, TODTO Lu] roong: ei òè uh, eig PVAakriv oe Bað.’ 
OVKETL ÓG AOYIKOV Å àpyr| Yivetal. GAA’ ‘a> ó Zebg ótétaósv, TODTO 
noinoov: àv ó& un zoujonc, CnuimOyjon, BAaBHon’. notav BAópnv; 
GAAnV oddEpiov, GAAG TO un nojoo G del: AMOAECEIG TOV 616v, 
TOV QLONLOVA, TOV KOOLLOV. TOUTOV GAAS BAGBas LEiZovas un hter.) 


The argument here focuses on the restoration of a moral hierarchy. Since 
humans are rational beings, they should not be governed by force, but in 
a way that engages their reason. Although in Epictetus’ time, there were 
laws protecting Roman citizens from arbitrary acts by state officials, in 
practice power was enforced through physical violence. For example, 
in the Acts of the Apostles, Paul is publicly beaten at Philippi and im- 
prisoned, before he manages to explain that he is a Roman citizen (Ac. 
16.19—38)." Epictetus argues that imposing authority in this way is a 
non-philosophical mode of political action.?* For Epictetus, political ac- 
tion must be such that it harms neither the individual's relationship with 
himself nor his relationship with others. Socrates is depicted in the text 
as a model of a man who dominates others and who shows his fellow cit- 
izens, through both his words and his actions (3.7.16—18, 3.7.21—24), what 
is beneficial to them and what is harmful.” They, for their part, under- 
stand as intelligent beings that they must pursue the one and turn away 
from the other. Governing citizens thus becomes a process of education, 
a philosophical teaching, the model of which is found in the politician's 
attempt to make himself first and foremost a moral subject, that is, an- 
other Socrates. The approach to exercising power that Epictetus endorses 
thus presupposes a process of constituting the politician as an ethical 
model. Otherwise, his authority will remain precarious. 


?' See also MacMullen (1990) 208-209; Saller (1994) 136—137, 140-141. 

?* See also Foucault (1984) 112. 

2 Cf. Socrates’ self-depiction as one of the few true statesmen in Athens at Pl. Greg. 
521D—522E. 
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A similar approach is taken by Dio Chrysostom in On Kingship and 
Tyranny,” another of the texts that Foucault has commented on.*! Here, 
Dio pays homage to the emperor, while at the same time defining the 
traits of a good monarch. The main trait that is emphasised here is tem- 
perance (62.1): 


And yet, if someone is unable to rule over a single man, even one 
who is very close to him, with whom he is, in reality, one, and if he 
still cannot guide a single soul, his own, how could he reign, as you 
do, over countless myriads of people scattered everywhere to the ends 
of the earth, most of whom he has not seen, and will never see, and 
whose language he does not understand? (transl. is mine) 


(Kai unv eï tic Evdc avd pdc Ody olóc TE üpyew oti, Kai TOHTOD opóðpa 
&yyüg Övroc, © Sn Evveotiv, od5é ad uíav wuoyiv KatevObvet tiv 
abdtod, næs Av Sbvaito BacuAeostv popiióov avaplOUnToOV navtayoð 
ót£onappévov, MOTEP OV, kai TOAADV ye OiKODVTMV Ei TEPACL yic, 
Ov ovdé EMpaKe Todg nÀs(otouc 008’ dv 1801 NOTE OdSE tfj; qovfic 
Guvrjost) 


The question is rhetorical. Authority over oneself and the consequent 
guidance of the soul are presented as the necessary condition for the gov- 
ernance of others (cf. 62.3, 62.7). It is noteworthy here that authority over 
oneself is not understood as authority over an ontologically alien ele- 
ment, but rather as control over an autonomous entity that also belongs to 
the self — another human being who is so close to us that they essentially 
become one with us. It has already been pointed out that this problem 
involves familiar notions ofthe bipartite or tripartite division ofthe soul.? 
The part of the soul that must be subdued is compared to the countless 
myriads of people who inhabit the empire and who must be ruled by the 
same man, the emperor. The comparison implies a difference of scale, 
which, on the one hand, has its basis in the experience of ruling one's 
own self and, on the other hand, can be extended to a complex system 
of ruling others. The complexity of the system implies, however, the im- 
possibility of knowing all its parameters: the emperor has never seen, 
nor will he ever be able to see, most of his subjects or understand the 
languages they speak. How, then, can he rule over them? Dio's answer is 
that this can only be achieved by turning to the self, since mastery over 


30 Crosby (1951) 23 argues that it is either part of a now-lost fifth royal speech or an 
adaptation of part of one of the other four adapted for delivery before a wider audience. 
Cf. Dio Chr. 57.10-12. 

31 Foucault (1984b) 79-80. 

>? See Foucault (1984b) 79-80. 
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the self, as an internal process of controlling the forces that constitute the 
irrational part of the soul, constitutes an experience of governing another 
entity, within a structure that is nevertheless under the absolute control 
of a single individual.? 

Having examined Dio's position, we can now turn back to Plutarch, 
since the same way of thinking 1s reflected in his own writings. Typical 
in this respect is an equally well-known passage from the fragmentary 
Ad principem ineruditum. Although, as its title indicates, the text is ad- 
dressed to a ruler, the use of the second-person plural in one place (781E) 
also points at a broader readership, probably consisting of people who, 
in one way or another, participated in the administration of the state and 
exercise power.?^ The theme of the passage is the need for the right ruler 
to not let his soul be dominated by extreme emotions.” Plutarch also 
compares the ruler to the ‘canon’ (literally meaning ‘measurement rod’, 
such as the ‘ruddled line used by masons or carpenters’ or the ‘ruler’):*° 
just as a ‘canon’ must be straight and unbending in order to serve its 
purpose, as a standard of alignment, so too must the ruler first have es- 
tablished what is relevant to himself, in order to then regulate others 
(780B). A necessary condition for this is once again temperance, which 
provides the ruler with the knowledge that will enable him to manage a 
larger and more complex system. The ruler experiences his own consti- 
tution as a moral subject through the hierarchy of the parts of the soul 
under the authority of the /ogos: the logos imposes itself upon the whole 
of the soul and ‘corrects’ it, creating the conditions for the formation of 
a corresponding character (780C). Through this process, knowledge is 
produced that the ruler will then use to govern others, since, as the text 
notes, one must first learn to avoid stumbling before helping others to 
remain upright, one must first banish one’s own ignorance in order to be 
able to teach others and so on (780C). Here again, the city’s prosperity 
is directly proportional to the moral progress of the individual who ex- 
ercises authority. 

That said, the politician’s recourse to the familiar and secure envi- 
ronment of the self as a response to the need to exercise power in an 
extremely complex system is not always brought up in connection with 
the acquisition of virtue, nor is it discussed only by philosophers. The 
more complex a system, the greater the demands it imposes on the peo- 
ple who must act within it — and the greater the demands, the more likely 
the possibility of failure. Temperance is once again the solution to this 
problem, but no longer in the sense of a prerequisite for a process of con- 


5 Cf Dio Chr. 62.4. 

34 See Jones (1971) 30. 

35 See Cuvigny (2003?) 29. 

36 See LSP s.v. Kav@v, esp. 1-3. 
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stituting oneself as a virtuous subject, but rather as a means of avoiding 
dangerous situations by conforming to accepted standards of behaviour? 
What underlies this second view 1s not a theory of temperance as an end 
in itself, but rather the practical necessity of finding an effective means 
to successfully deal with difficult situations. 

A typical example of this 1s found in Polybius, who, with reference to 
the art of strategy, writes that the first thing to which a general ought to 
pay attention is silence: he should not allow any of the emotions he feels 
to cause him to reveal his plans to anyone else. Instead, he should only 
reveal them to his closest associates, and only when the situation requires 
it (9.13.2—4).?? Polybius thus also refers to a form of mental restraint, one 
whose primary goal is, however, not to make the general into a virtuous 
subject, but rather to avoid dangerous situations.? To an outside observ- 
er, this person may appear virtuous or sane and he may even be praised 
for this attitude, but in situations such as those we are now considering, 
this can hardly mean more than that the individual in question — together 
with all the associated roles and offices he may hold — is simply behav- 
ing as he sees fit in the circumstances, in order to avoid disaster. As we 
briefly mentioned earlier, in relation to Kant's well-known example of 
the ‘shopkeeper’,* the key difference is between acts which are con- 
sciously performed by a person in accordance with a moral maxim — and 
which therefore have moral value — and acts which simply happen to be 
performed in accordance with the same moral maxim, even though the 
person performing them may have a different inclination (GMS AA IV, 
397-19-32). 

Elsewhere in his writings, Polybius mentions an anecdote about Sci- 
pio, according to which some of his young subordinates once decided to 
offer him a beautiful girl as a gift, since they knew that he liked women 
(10.19.3). Although Scipio was surprised at the sight of the girl and ad- 
mired her beauty, he ultimately refused the gift: if he had been a pri- 
vate citizen, he replied to the young men, nothing would have pleased 
him more than to accept it, but, as a general, nothing pleases him less 
(10.19.4). Polybius observes that, with his decision, Scipio wanted to 
show that sometimes in the lives of men, namely in times of rest and re- 
laxation, such things provide the sweetest pleasures and activities, while 
in times of action, these same things become the greatest physical and 
mental obstacles for those who indulge in them (10.19.5). Scipio forgave 
the young men and, after asking them to summon the girl’s father, sent 
her back home with him (10.19.6). Polybius’ assessment of the episode 


37 See Lendon (1997) 42; Trapp (2007) 234-235. 
38 See Chaniotis (2009) 134-135. 

? Cf. Plb. 3.81.1212. 

^? See pp. 57-58 above. 
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does not end here, however. Having demonstrated his temperance and 
moderate lifestyle, Polybius writes, Scipio won the deep approval of his 
soldiers (10.19.7). Scipio’s refusal to sleep with the young girl is por- 
trayed as an attempt to avoid a situation that might have endangered 
himself and his soldiers. The soldiers, however, took their general's at- 
titude to be a product of his restraint and temperance, which drew their 
favour. What must be emphasised at this point, however, is that Scipio’s 
temperance was not part of a sustained and systematic effort at self-care: 
on Polybius’ view, Scipio does not wish to stop desiring women, as he 
claims that, under other circumstances, he would have gladly accepted 
the company of a girl. 

Further examples of this second conception of temperance can be 
found in the collection of Hellenistic funerary reliefs assembled by Ernst 
Pfuhl and Hans Möbius from the eastern regions of the Greek world, 
which also includes a number of reliefs of political figures, in which, as 
has already been pointed out in the scholarship, the abstinence of those 
depicted 1s emphasised above all. This particular series of reliefs is also 
known as ‘Mantelstatuen’, as it depicts men dressed in simple, carefully 
folded garments, with their gaze either lowered or turned away, as in the 
portraits of Alexander, and their hands either completely hidden under 
their garments or entangled in such a way as to impede their freedom of 
movement.*! 

Researchers have observed that such an image combines vigour and 
energy with self-control and restraint.? Clothing is, as we know, a sys- 
tem, a structure, whose elements never possess absolute value, but are 
only significant to the extent that they are linked to collective norms.? 
As with statues erected in honour ofa living person, the function of these 
funerary reliefs was to recognise the services rendered to the city by a 
distinguished citizen. A monument of this type was commissioned by 
the family ofthe deceased, because the monument, along with everything 
else associated with the worship of the deceased, was an expression of 
family identity: the taste for a particular image of temperance, with its 
folded robes and lowered gaze, reflected the way in which a family pub- 
licly positioned itself in the social space.* As Paul Zanker explains, the 


^! On their description, see Lewerentz (1993) 18-149; Zanker (1995a) 254—258, 259; 
Chaniotis (2009) 97-98. 

See Zanker (19952) 255, 259, cf. also Graf (1991) 44-46 and Chaniotis (2009) 98-99. 
See Barthes (1993) 741—742, 745. 
See Zanker (19952) 252; Chaniotis (2009) 100. 

55 Cf. Burkert (1985) 194. See also Saller (1994) 98-99 and Zanker (19952) 253. In cas- 
es where it appears that the demos erected the monument, this may mean that the mem- 
bers of the local aristocracy representing the demos had made the decision — although 
we should not forget that often the memorials that were supposedly erected by the demos 
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image of the *Mantelstatuen' reflects established notions about the pos- 
ture an orator ought to adopt before his audience.“ If those who incurred 
the expense of erecting the monument chose this particular image to de- 
pict their family, it was obviously not necessarily because the dead per- 
son had actually been temperate and virtuous while they were alive. The 
image could only be imposed in light of the knowledge that temperance 
entailed a presumption of honesty in society and, as such, was positively 
perceived.“ 

So far we have identified two different conceptions of temperance: 
one linked to the acquisition of virtue and discussed by philosophers as 
a precondition for political success, the other relating to established and 
generally accepted social behaviours, which people adopted as means 
of coping with their duties and obligations. While the ultimate outcome 
may be the same in both cases, they each involve a distinct process of 
production. The same actions have moral value in one case, but not in the 
other. This difference is of importance, and all the more so for Plutarch, 
who, as we have seen, identifies virtuous character in certain passages 
as the only worthwhile means of persuasion. Plutarch was a philosopher 
and, as such, was active in the field of education, specifically promoting 
an education that aimed at the moral edification of the individual. Mi- 
chael Trapp observes that unlike other forms of education, which seek 
primarily to provide the individual with the skills needed to pursue a 
successful political career, the philosophical formation of the self is an 
internal process: it, too, aims to shape the individual's public image, of 
course, but it seeks to do so by moulding the inner world first. It is a pro- 
cess that presupposes the lifelong supervision and exercise of the soul. 
In this form of education, the cultivation of dispositions that guarantee 
conformity to established social requirements is only a “small part of a 
much larger" and longer-term project, a project which, naturally, plumbs 
greater depth and shapes the whole of the individual's character.” While 
Trapp's analysis is generally correct, the rigid distinction he draws be- 
tween the two processes is open to question. In my opinion, the internal 
process he refers to may, in fact, presuppose the external process and 
even be based on it to a fairly significant extent. 


were paid for by the person honoured or his family. On these, see Raeck (1995) 237, cf. 
Duncan-Jones (1990) 183-184. 

^9 See Zanker (19952) 255—256; id. (1995b) 48-66. See also Xen. Lac. 3.4; Aeschin. 
1.25—26, 1.132 (regarding Demosthenes’ feminine clothing); Dio. Chr. 36.7; Gal. Hipp. 
Off. Med., XVIIIb, 692-693 K.; Lib. Or. 27(1).12, cf. Plut. Con. praec. 142C-D. 

?' See Zanker (19952) 253, cf. also Lewerentz (1993) 176—184; Saller (1994) 16. 

48 See Trapp (2007) 236. 
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In order to grasp this issue more clearly, we must revisit the perspec- 
tive of the philosophers we discussed at the beginning of the chapter. 
Since they argue that the development of temperance is fundamental to 
the process of constituting the self as a virtuous subject, urging their 
readers to adopt such attitudes, it is to be expected that the appearance 
of temperance in established types of social or political behaviour could 
be a catalyst for the reception of their teachings. There are, in fact, many 
paths to political success, some of which are potentially much easier and 
shorter than the one advocated by the philosophers. How does a politi- 
cian systematically engage in self-care? He must first accept as self-ev- 
ident and indisputable the causal relationship between the acquisition of 
moral virtue and political success. How can the philosopher convince 
him of this? Philosophers do not, of course, have the power to punish 
politicians who do not demonstrate restraint. If there is to be a punish- 
ment, it will likely come from the system itself. A good example is that of 
the infamous Procurator of Epirus in the theatre. Given the opportunity, 
the philosopher can play on the politician’s knowledge of what might 
happen if he allows himself to become carried away by his emotions and 
shows a lack of restraint (cf. also Arr. Epict. 3.7.36 above: GAAG TO un 
TOÑO à SET’ ANOAEOEIG TOV z1616v, TOV ALÖNULOVO, TOV KOOLLOV. TOUTOV 
&XXac BAGBas psiCovac ur| Inter). The fear that this scenario instils in 
him, together with the philosopher’s assurance that, in the absence of 
temperance, failure is certain, is just what is needed for the established 
moral imperative of restraint to be internalised as a necessity. But in lieu 
of a philosophical form of education, which aims to influence the public 
image of the individual by first shaping his inner world, we encounter 
precisely the opposite, namely a philosophical form of education that 
seeks to shape one’s inner world by first focusing on one’s external pub- 
lic image.” 


® This process also displays similarities with the psychological mechanisms through 
which the followers of a religion internalise established rituals. According to Walter 
Burkert, as early as the Archaic period the external dimension of a ritual was connected 
to a corresponding internal dimension. The examples he cites (see Burkert (1985) 77) are 
entirely typical. For instance, Hesiod argues that the gods will punish anyone who cross- 
es a river “with hands unwashed of wickedness” (Hes. Op. 740), Plato writes that “the 
wicked man” is whoever “is unclean of soul” (Lg. 716E), while Demosthenes declares 
that a priest must not remain “pure for a prescribed number of days only”, but “his whole 
life” (22.78). All of this is connected to ethics. Ritual is, moreover, not a simple formula, 
since those who usually participate in it, as Burkert (1985) 77 explains, believe that they 
ought to possess the corresponding moral constitution. Indeed, referring to the belief 
that the gods punish the wicked, he notes that “if the formation of a super-ego through 
education is a fundamental process in the development of the individual, then religion 
acts as a decisive factor in that process: that there are unconditional categorical duties 
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To return to the Praecepta gerendae reipublicae, it is precisely this 
pre-emptive strategy that makes it necessary to recognise ethics as the 
primary means of persuasion in this text. The relevant section in the text 
begins with a comparison of public life to a dramatic role: just as an 
actor on stage 1s exposed to the gaze of the spectators who will judge 
his acting after the show, so too is the politician, when moving in the 
sphere of public life, constantly exposed to the eyes of his fellow citizens 
(800A-B). In order to gain power and confidence, the politician must ex- 
ercise and put his own character in order: if he cannot completely rid his 
soul of evil, he must at least suppress those faults of his that are obvious 
and that come to the surface (800B). The text cites by way of example 
Themistocles and Pericles. In both cases, political success is causally 
connected to restraint and devotion to the good of the city: Themistocles 
explains to his friends that the cause of his insomnia, his abstention from 
drinking and amusement, and his constant anxiety was his fierce desire 
to win renown by offering his city a victory equal to that of Miltiades. By 
contrast, Pericles’ reserved and irreproachable behaviour in the streets of 
Athens — his hands always in his robe and his gaze lowered — is traced 
along the well-worn route from the politician's house to the orators' plat- 
form and the Assembly and back again (800B-C). The choice of words 
in the latter example even corresponds to the iconography of public fig- 
ures from the period, as preserved in the reliefs of the Pfuhl and Móbius 


is presupposed as something absolute; no morality without authority. In Greek popular 
morality this appears as the basic code: honour the gods and honour one's parents. The 
one supports the other; both together guarantee the continuity of the group, which is de- 
fined by its rules of conduct" (Burkert (1985) 249). A similar mechanism has already been 
identified in Plutarch. Lieve van Hoof observes that, in a significant number of texts from 
the Moralia, Plutarch's choice of themes seems to be tailored to the elites of the Roman 
practical ethics", as van Hoof dubs it, addresses problems which, as 
she explains, arise simultaneously from the expectations that society has in relation to its 


ce, 


Empire: Plutarch’s 


elites and from the ambitions that the social elites cultivate for themselves. According to 
van Hoof (2010) 11, Plutarch does not seek “to resolve these problems by downplaying 
social pressure, rejecting ambitions, or defying expectations. Instead, he presents phi- 
losophy as a resource to meet these more effectively and thus to function better within 
society. Far from trying to ‘sell’ his readers a different, philosophical life, Plutarch offers 
them practical help to avoid, or deal with, the failures, rejections, and frustrations they 
will experience as a result of their position within society”. In offering this help to his 
readers, Plutarch is, of course, attempting to promote a different, philosophical way of 
life, a life characterised by a constant and systematic effort at temperance. However, he 
does not do this directly. In order to promote this other life, he presents it as a solution 
to everyday problems faced by his audience. This is a tactic: as a result of caring about 
various other issues in their daily lives, his readers will be led to systematically care for 
themselves. On this, cf. also Thum (2020) 239. 
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collection. However, the process Plutarch describes here is not, for the 
politician, merely a means. As already shown by the comparison with an 
actor who is constantly exposed to the criticism of his audience, the pro- 
cess Plutarch describes exhibits the traits of systematicity and continuity 
that also characterise the process of curing the soul. 

Of course, both procedures have their risks. The relationship between 
the appearance and reality of public figures is, in principle, a dialectical 
one. In an age in which, as we saw earlier, the apostle Paul was publicly 
beaten and imprisoned, because of his ‘exotic’ appearance, without even 
being given the chance to explain that he is a Roman citizen, it was im- 
portant for the politician, 1f he was to be accepted by the crowd, to adopt 
an appropriate appearance and behaviour in various aspects of his life. 
Details from the private lives of a political ruler can be used to damage his 
moral authority before the citizen body, before a court, before the Roman 
governor of the region, etc., with serious political and legal consequenc- 
es. Various writers, including Pliny the Younger, who served as imperial 
governor of Bithynia-Pontus, speak of the so-called delatores,? *profes- 
sional’ informers and informants, who acted as facilitators in this. After 
all, news is easily circulated in the form of gossip. In the small towns of 
the empire, such as Plutarch’s hometown of Chaeronea, or the neighbour- 
ing cities of Tithorea and Acraephia, the elite was small anyway, often 
representing a single family whose members held multiple administrative 
offices.*! Gossip about their private lives would not have been difficult to 
spread around town. But even in large cities, such as Sardis, where Men- 
emachus was supposed to have come from and in which the relationships 
between the various social networks would have been more complex, 
the members of the elite must have all more or less known each other. 
They would have attended the same gymnasium, the same lectures and 
the same plays at the theatre. News of their personal lives would still find 
a way to leak out, potentially damaging their public image. 

Plutarch makes use of this scenario to motivate Menemachus to en- 
gage in self-care. We have seen above that the politician who seeks to 
gain the power to change the character of the multitude must first rid his 
own soul of wickedness or constantly repress and conceal his own faults, 
so that they will not be seen. Plutarch returns to the idea of perpetual 
repression: if the politician fails to subdue the multitude in order to pro- 
tect it, i.e. as implied by the oxymoron “salutary conquest" (ootr]piog 
GA@otc) that occurs in the text here, he must at least achieve a state of 


5 For delatores (Gr. xpoóótoi or ovkopävzaı) see Kleinfeller (1901) 2427-2428; 
Winterbottom (1964) 90-94; Veyne (1985) 152-153; Rutledge (2001) 71-82 (with more 
references in the primary literature); Pernot (2005) 268—269; Reinhardt & Winterbottom 
(2006) xxxiv-xxxv; Fournier (2010) 370-372, cf. also Plut. Cim. 2.1. 

31 See Fossey (1979) 582; Daubner (2020) 203-204. 
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precarious normality in which the multitude will accept his rule, even 
if, like a dangerous and unpredictable beast, it shows no fear of what it 
sees and hears (800C).? In order to do this, however, Menemachus must 
first succeed in subjugating his own soul, as pointed out later in the text 
(800C-D): 


Since, then, the statesman must not treat even these matters careless- 
ly, ought he to neglect the things which affect his life and character, 
that they may be clear of blame and ill report of every kind? (transl. 
by H.N. Fowler) 


(© toívov o088 tovtov émEAnTéov oti napépyoc, Tjnou t&v TEpi 
TOV Díov Kai TO Ndog AueANTEov Ön@g ù yóyov ka0apà Kai StaßoAfig 
amon; ) 


A politician cannot control what is said about him, but he can focus on 
what he has absolute control over, i.e. his self. The more the politician 
wishes to bring the crowd - or the ‘beast’ — under his control, the more 
care he must take to never give anyone the opportunity to question his 
moral integrity. 

Fear of gossip thus becomes a moral consideration. Plutarch then af- 
firms to Menemachus that individuals involved in politics are *account- 
able’ (ev0bvac 166001) for what they say and do not only in public, but 
also in private, since the various dinners they host, their bedroom antics, 
their relationship with their wives and everything else they do in their 
leisure time, whether in a carefree manner or in earnest (800D), attract 
curiosity. The term ‘accountable’ (ev00vac diddaotv) refers to the exam- 
ination of accounts (sv@vva) to which every public official in classical 
Athens was typically subjected at the end of his term of office.? Similar 
procedures carried out by the citizens’ assembly and the courts are at- 
tested in the public administration of Greek cities until the first century 
BC.™ By Plutarch's time, however, all these procedures had probably 
been simplified, since the Roman governor was ultimately responsible 


? The subjugation of the beast evokes the web of connotations that the word ‘beast’ 
in general can assume, the aforementioned causal relationship linking the domination of 
oneself with the domination of others: the description of the multitude as beast is not only 
an accepted Platonic metaphor (cf., e.g., already Jones (1971) 111 n. ro and Trapp (2004) 
I97), but at the same time the image of the beast that must be subdued is a well-known 
Homeric metaphor for the soul (see North (1966) 380—381, cf. also Fantham (1973) 132). 

5 Cf. Caiazza (1993) 206. On the process of ‘accountability’ (£60ova), cf. Boerner 
(1907) 1515-1517; Harrison (1971) 208-211; MacDowell (1978) 170-172. 

* See McLean (2002) 304 n. 5; Fournier (2010) 123-124 (on IG IP 1028, 1. 89-91), 
150-151 (on JG IP 1023, 1. 56—60), 158. 
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for maintaining law and order in his province, while the role of the lo- 
cal authorities and other stakeholders was simply to notify him of any 
criminal activity taking place in the area,” including any public official 
suspected of corruption. Nevertheless, the reference to the process of 
‘accountability’ (evOvva) in this passage, together with the observation 
that the inhabitants of a city were also concerned about certain aspects 
of politicians’ private lives, may be a reference to another contemporary 
phenomenon mentioned earlier, namely the delatores.?* The everyday life 
of the politician, whether in the public or the private sphere, 1s thus pre- 
sented as a source of gossip, which could potentially become destructive 
for him, either for his reputation or legally. Even if someone thinks that 
he will be able to conceal some perverse secret concerning his private 
life, he will sooner or later be exposed, since the crowd is able to ferret 
out even secrets that are very well hidden (800F-801A). The solution to 
this problem is, of course, the one Plutarch already mentioned: the pol- 
itician should demonstrate proper conduct not merely in public life, but 
also in private life. Of course, constantly demonstrating restraint, even 
when the politician cannot be seen by his fellow citizens, is ultimately a 
process of constituting the self as a virtuous subject. 

Menemachus should have no doubts about the effectiveness of the 
proposed method. He must persuade himself that, unless he takes an in- 
terest in himself, disaster is not merely possible, but altogether certain. 
Plutarch obviously cannot ignore the existence of political libertines, but 
he points out that the demos makes opportunistic use of them, either be- 
cause they are useful in some perverse situation in which the multitude 
has found itself or because no better politicians are available. As evi- 
dence, Plutarch cites the fact that in classical times the very demos who 
had raised such politicians up were those who later rejoiced to see them 
mocked in the theatre (801A-B).°’ The argument is, of course, not valid 


55 See Fournier (2010) 368-369. 

56 See n. 50 above. 

>’ Tn Plutarch’s time, the genre of Old Comedy was probably accessible to the elite 
exclusively by means of reading, as there is no evidence of performances in the the- 
atre. On this respect, see Nervegna (2007) 19; Le Guen (2014) 369. Cf. Comp. Ar. et 
Men. 854A-B. Regarding the reference to a separate prize for ‘Ancient Comedy’ (apyaia 
kopoóía) in the list of prizes to be awarded at the Lysimacheia of 181 AD (CIG 2759 = 
MAMA VIII 420), the adjective is probably used instead of ‘Old’ (naX), i.e. it refers 
to the genre of Hellenistic New Comedy, which was already old at this time. On this, see 
Jones (1993) 47; Nervegna (2007) 23. For the few passages in texts of the New Comedy 
in which there seems to be mockery of political figures, see Scardino & Sorrentino (2015) 
213-221, 226. 
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from a political and historical point of view.’ The political satire of 
Old Comedy was normally directed at sitting politicians, not politicians 
whose term of office had expired and now languished in obscurity. The 
idea of the masses mocking politicians whom they themselves raised to 
prominence is reminiscent of the allegory of the demos and its slaves 
in Aristophanes’ The Knights (Eq. 1100-1263), although Plutarch does 
not quote from this work in support of his position, but rather verses 
from Plato Comicus (see 80IB, where verses from Pl. Com. fr. 201 K-A 
— fr. 185 Kock are quoted). The three verses quoted, which include the 
words of the personified Athenian Demos, who mocks the politicians 
Agyrrhius, Mantias and Cephalus,? show that in Plato's text we find 
the same personification of the Demos as in Aristophanes.” At the same 
time, however, there was, it seems, an important difference, insofar as, 
in Plato, the mockery of politicians seems not to occur solely through 
the politicians’ own actions, with the Demos being kept in the dark 
(Eq. 1123-1124), but rather it is the Demos itself that mocks them. This 
is significant for Plutarch's argument, since his general position could 
otherwise be easily refuted by the example of successful but nefarious 
politicians. In Plato Comicus, however, the Demos is the judge of the 
moral conduct of politicians, identifying in the process which politicians 
deserve its contempt. The implication is that successful but dissolute pol- 
iticians are isolated cases, which, as such, do not undermine the point 
that Plutarch is making here. 

This brings us to the question of persuasion. The section that ex- 
amines the moral constitution of the politician is accompanied by two 
pseudo-historical examples, in which the constitution of a politician is 
presented as the dominant factor in persuasion. The first example is not 
known from any other source. The incident in question, although de- 
scribed as if it were a historical event, belongs rather to the category of 
anecdotal accounts about perjury and its consequences.?' This case con- 
cerns Carbo,? who supposedly once made a promise to the citizens of 
Rome, accompanied by an oath and a curse should he fail to honour his 
promise. However, the citizens, for their part, “took a counter-oath that 
they did not trust him" (801B). The character of the example is comical:? 


58 It reminds, however, the reader of Pl. Grg. 515C-5I6E, where the Athenian public 
is said to have ultimately destroyed the four great politicians in Athenian history (Miltia- 
des, Themistocles, Cimon and Pericles) who deceived it. 

> On this, cf. Mancuso (2012) 142-151. 

$9 See also Olson (2007) 220. 

61 More on this in Bayliss (2014) 248-256. 

9? On his identification, see Carriére (2003?) 163-164; Caiazza (1993) 209; Lehmann 
(2020b) 148 n. 29. Perhaps it is C. Papirius Carbo (ORF* 152—153). 

% Cf., e.g., Eur. Cyc. 253-272; Ar. Ach. 148-152 and Nu. 1214-1241. 
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Carbo makes the oath because he fears that his fellow citizens will not 
believe him,“ while the citizens validate Carbo's fear by all taking an 
opposing oath together. In Antiquity, an oath was an affirmation of the 
truth of one's words before higher powers, which were invoked by the 
oath-taker.9 To break an oath or to take one without the intention of 
fulfilling it demonstrated dishonesty and contempt for the power of the 
gods.* However, Carbo's inability to convince his fellow citizens, even 
by means of an oath, was due to the opinion they had already formed of 
him, namely that he was a shameless and godless man, whose promises 
should be seen as lies. There is thus a direct connection between persua- 
sion and the moral constitution of the politician. 

The second example that Plutarch cites is adapted from an incident 
related in Aeschines' discourse Against Timarchus. Towards the end of 
this text, Aeschines recounts how the citizens of Sparta were at one point 
ready to ratify the proposal of a vile but highly verbally skilled orator. 
Then one of the members of the Council of the Elders (yepovoia), the in- 
stitution in which the Spartans were supposed to place the most virtuous 
of their fellow citizens, intervened, demanding that the same speech be 
delivered by another citizen, who, though not eloquent, was nevertheless 
famous for his martial exploits and, moreover, distinguished for his jus- 
tice and temperance (1.180—181).? On Aeschines’ account, the licentious 
Spartan represents his opponents, Timarchus and Demosthenes (1.181). 
Plutarch, however, modifies the example and adapts it to the needs of 
his own argument. The most important difference in Plutarch's version 
is that the licentious Spartan's proposal is rejected by the citizens them- 
selves. The civic authorities, however, knowing that, given Spartan mo- 
res, rejection is a foregone conclusion, delegate the reading of the speech 
to a member of the Council of the Elders. The reason for this 1s not that 
they wish to prevent the citizens from being persuaded by the words of 
an immoral orator, as is the case in Aeschines' version. On the contrary, 
their goal is to get this particular motion passed, and they know that 1f 
the motion were presented by an immoral orator, it will be voted down by 
the citizens (801B-C). In Plutarch’s version, the Spartans already know 
what, in Aeschines' version, they are taught by the counsellor, namely 
that only advice coming from an orator with an appropriate moral consti- 
tution has weight. The example — and with it the section — ends with the 
conclusion that, in a polity, the trustworthiness to which ethical behav- 
iour gives rise is given great importance (801C). 


6 Cf. Kozak & Sommerstein (2014) 61-75. 

85 See Sommerstein (2014a) 2-5, cf. Burkert (1985) 250-254. 

$6 See Latte (1931) 346-347; Bayliss (2014) 244—247; Torrance & Konstantinidou 
(2014) 303-314. 

© Cf. De aud. 41B; Apophth. Lac. 233F; Gel. NA 18.3.1-8. 
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The message for Menemachus is clear: if he wishes to assume a posi- 
tion from which he can gain the trust of his fellow citizens, the best thing 
he can do is to begin to systematically demonstrate restraint in his daily 
life, both public and private, and thus cultivate the proper moral charac- 
ter. But is this, on its own, really enough? 


3. The subsidiary role of rhetoric 


The claim that the trustworthiness and moral character that a virtuous 
politician projects is of great importance marks the transition from the 
section dealing with the moral constitution of the politician to the section 
dealing with rhetoric. If Plutarch has so far systematically attempted to 
show that character is the preeminent agent of persuasion, with the in- 
troduction of the new section, in which rhetoric comes to the fore and 
becomes the dominant subject, this position is qualified somewhat. AI- 
though up to this point he has attributed everything to virtue, Plutarch 
now admits that rhetoric does have a role to play (801C). What is of 
interest is the mental operation at work here, right at the intersection of 
the two thematic sections. This operation is not one of juxtaposition or 
opposition, but of concession. Plutarch does not claim, for example, that 
after character there is rhetoric, which plays a corresponding role, or that 
some use character to persuade and others use speech. Rather, his view 
is that although character is the main agent of persuasion, rhetoric can 
nevertheless retain its value, albeit not in an autonomous position, but 
only when it serves good character. Thus, the definition of rhetoric as a 
‘persuader’ is replaced by the definition of it as an ‘accomplice of per- 
suasion’ (uÌ ónpiovupyóv GAA tor ovvepyov eivai teWodc, 801C). 

There is no doubt that the concession is made because it seems ap- 
propriate to attribute to rhetoric a place in the philosophical version of 
politics described by Plutarch to Menemachus. After all, this is precise- 
ly what is discussed in the first lines of the new section, namely the 
conditions under which rhetoric can sustain the appeal that a virtuous 
politician has for his audience (801C—E). What is not clear from the way 
the concession is expressed, however, is whether the second-place posi- 
tion that the philosopher reserves for rhetoric is to be seen as positive or 
negative. Is rhetoric something that Menemachus should by no means 
neglect? And does Plutarch refer to this requirement in a restrained way 
because he has reason not to want to show a more favourable attitude? 
Or is rhetoric something that Plutarch himself could not, at this point, 
omit from his text, with the result that he is obliged to award it second 
place, in order to show that it is not, in fact, as significant as character? 
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Although a large part of the scholarship to date seems to lean towards the 
second view, it is my opinion that we should take up the first one.‘ 

Even if we knew for certain that Plutarch was an enthusiastic advo- 
cate of rhetoric and wished to speak openly about it, this would still not 
be sufficient reason for us to expect — in the context of the hierarchy 
presented in the text — rhetoric to be awarded first place, 1.e. to be placed 
before character. If we observe what happens in other writers of the peri- 
od, even in writers who represent rhetoric professionally, we find exactly 
the same order that we see in Plutarch. In a famous statement at the be- 
ginning of his first book, Quintilian claims that his work aims at creating 
the perfect orator, who is, above all, a good man, since for an orator to 
be perfect, it is not enough to excel in speech, but it is also necessary to 
possess all the ethical virtues (1.pr.9). Aelius Theon begins his Progym- 
nasmata with the remark that the older and more eminent orators held 
that one should not turn to rhetoric before first acquiring a familiarity 
with philosophy and the magnanimity that flows from it (II, 59 Sp. = I, 
145 W.). We find a similar appeal in Cicero (Off. 1.1-3). 

That character is more important than speech seems to have been un- 
controversial at the time: the Ephesians attracted to their city the sophist 
Soteros by offering him a very generous salary first of all “for the virtue 
of his life” and then “for the skill of his speech" (J. Ephesos 1548).° In 
Lucian's Eunuchus, Lycinus relates that the two philosophers who were 
quarrelling over the recently vacant chair of Peripatetic philosophy in 
Athens, after having proven that they were both well acquainted with 
the doctrines of the school, continued their battle on the level of their 
lifestyles. Lycinus’ interlocutor replies (Eun. 5.7—11): 


Naturally, Lycinus; and the greater part, certainly, of their discussion 
ought rather to have centred upon that. For my own part, if I had 
chanced to be a judge, I should have dwelt most, I think, upon that 
sort of thing, trying to ascertain which led the better life rather than 
which was the better prepared in the tenets (Aóyoic) themselves, and 
deeming him more suitable to win. (transl. by A.M. Harmon) 


(Eikótoc, © Avkive: xai tà nÀs(o ye Tod Aóyou nepi tovtov LOAAOV 
&ypfiv siva abdtoic: óc Éyoye, ei SuKdCov évóyyavov, Ei TH toto 
TO nAEIOV ðtatpiyoar &v LOL SOKO, TOV GpEtvov BLodvra uàAXov T] TOV 
£v toic AGYOLS AVTOICS zpoyetpórepov CHTMV xai OiKELOTEPOV TH vin 
vopiCov.) 


6% See also Tsiampokalos (2020) 495-510. 
© See Schmitz (1997) 142; Eshleman (2008) 409; Jones (2008) 155-116. 
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Furthermore, Iulius Pollux, in the dedication to Commodus, states that 
wisdom consists of two parts: the first is found in the virtue of the soul, 
which Commodus can find in his father, while the second consists of el- 
oquence, in which he will help the young emperor with his lexicon, since 
his father does not have the necessary time (1.1—2). The only exception 
to this trend 1s Aelius Aristides, who in his polemic against Plato places 
rhetoric above everything else. But even he holds that all the virtues are 
brought together in rhetoric and that the genesis and function of rhetoric 
in society is the result of its intrinsic relation to them (2.382 = 54 J; 96 
J.).? Plutarch's awarding rhetoric second place, after character, does not 
therefore have any particular interpretative value in itself. If not even 
those who teach rhetoric explicitly place it above a concern for mor- 
al formation, at least in their public discourse, why should we expect 
Plutarch to do so? He is simply following a hierarchy that was widely 
prevalent in his day. 

So far, we have seen that, in Plutarch's time, it was common to discuss 
character before speech or rhetoric, and not the other way around. But 
was it possible in this context and given this hierarchy to talk only about 
character and to disregard speech altogether? The answer is that not only 
was it possible, but for a philosopher like Plutarch it was entirely expect- 
ed. According to an established historical narrative, in the second half of 
the second century BC, when wealthy young men from Rome and Italy 
had begun to come en masse to Greece to undertake advanced studies, 
rhetoric gained the upper hand over the education offered by the philos- 
ophers. In response, several philosophers, seeking a larger share of the 
‘market’ of wealthy Romans, decided to openly attack rhetoric in their 
public discourse." Many arguments were made in this context, some of 
which were clearly aimed at showing the broader public that philosoph- 
ical education on its own could achieve equivalent, if not better, results 
to those promised by rhetoric. According to Charles Brittain, this latter 
view most strongly characterised the position of the Academics, and in 
particular of Charmadas.” 

The main evidence comes from Cicero's De oratore. Here, we find 
Antonius recounting that during a discussion in Athens “upon the office 
and art of an orator" (1.82, transl. J.S. Watson), Charmadas expressed 
the opinion that “the principal business of an orator", namely to “appear 
to those to whom he spoke to be such as he would wish to appear", is 
achieved by “a life of good reputation, on which those teachers of rhet- 


7? Cf. Karadimas (1996) 102-103. 

| See, e.g., von Arnim (1898) 87-88; Karadimas (1996) 1-2; Brittain (2001) 300-312; 
Liebersohn (2010) 24—28. Cf. also Dillon (2002) 34-35, 39 n. 20. For an earlier version of 
the analysis that follows, see Tsiampokalos (2020) 449-510. 

72 See Brittain (2001) 299—302, cf. Tarrant (1985) 36; Liebersohn (2010) 56-57. 
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oric had laid down nothing in their precepts" (1.87, transl. J.S. Watson). 
According to Charmadas, the reason for this is that answering questions 
bearing on topics such as the constitution of a respectable life requires 
knowledge hidden away in “the profoundest doctrines of philosophy, 
which these rhetoricians had not touched even with the extremity of their 
lips" (1.87, transl. J.S. Watson).? Beyond any similarities between indi- 
vidual elements of this argument and views that seek to integrate rhetoric 
into philosophy, such as those concerning the ‘psychagogic’ rhetoric of 
Plato's Phaedrus,” for Charmadas the important point is not to demon- 
strate the need to couple rhetoric with some higher form of philosophical 
education, but to prove that, since true eloquence is achieved exclusively 
through philosophy, what the teachers of rhetoric pretend to teach is sim- 
ply a waste of time.” 

The sceptics of the Academy, among whose ranks Charmadas be- 
longs, were no doubt fierce opponents of rhetoric, although it seems that 
they themselves were not indifferent to many of the elements and issues 
involved in this field. Although Sextus Empiricus testifies that Charma- 
das, Clitomachus and other Academics argued that rhetoric is useless or 
indeed even harmful, both to the orators themselves and to their cities, 
and that all well-governed cities preferred to expel rhetoric from their 
territory (M. 2.20-43),"° it is also known that Carneades, Charmadas and 
Metrodorus possessed a reputation not only as excellent dialecticians, 
but also as formidable public speakers." Even Arcesilaus, who intro- 
duced scepticism in the Academy as well as the practice of examining 
every subject from two diametrically opposed perspectives, is said to 
have begun his career close to Theophrastus, whom, according to the 
testimony of Diogenes Laërtius, he had originally approached precisely 
with a view to being taught rhetoric (4.28—29).? While the veracity of 


B Cf. Cic. De or. 1.12; Brut. 120-121. Cf. also Isoc. 15.278-280. 

™ Cf., e.g., Tarrant (1985) 37, 38-39; Brittain (2001) 325. 

7^ Cf. also Cic. De or. 1.84. For a slightly different, more positive interpretation, cf. 
Reinhardt (2000) 532-533: “Cicero, has Charmadas, an Academic of the generation be- 
fore Philo, also say that there could be no worthwhile oratory which can be divorced from 
philosophy and the ‘findings’ of the philosophers. If this does not mean that the only rhet- 
oric there is philosophy, the door is opened for an alternative philosophical rhetoric; an 
Academic could have referred to Plato also for this, as a comparable, less hostile position 
is taken in the Phaedrus". Cf. also Brittain (2001) 319-328. 

7$ See Karadimas (1996) 224—229; Brittain (2001) 300. 

7 Carneades: Cic. De or: 1.45; Plut. De gar. 513C; Cat. Ma. 22.1—7; Diog. Laert. 4.62— 
63; Gell. NA 6.14.8—10; Philostr. VS 1.486. Charmadas: Cic. Orat. 51; Ac. 2.16; De or. 1.84. 
Metrodorus: Cic. De or: 3.75; Str. 13.1.55. 

7* See also Cic. Tusc. 2.9: Itaque mihi semper Peripateticorum Academiae que con- 
suetudo de omnibus rebus in contrarias partis disserendi non ob eam causam solum 
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such testimonies is far from certain, their content may give an indication 
of the expectations that the public ofthe Hellenistic and imperial periods 
had with regard to this particular philosophical school. 

If there is a kernel of truth in these accounts, then we should proba- 
bly assume that the aforementioned competition between philosophers 
and rhetoric teachers had forced many of the Academics, at least in their 
official position, to be less than forthcoming about this aspect of their in- 
terests. It is, however, certain — at least on the basis of Cicero's testimony 
— that the Academics also maintained that their philosophy was the only 
kind of higher education that could provide young people with all the 
moral values and practical skills they needed in both private and public 
life (Cic. De or. 1.84, 1.92-95). Yosef Liebersohn believes that, despite 
this, they themselves regularly taught rhetoric in their school, merely 
refraining from calling it by its name and using the more philosophical 
term ‘dialectic’ instead.” If this is true, then this attitude lasted until the 
time of Philo of Larissa, since he incorporated rhetoric into the Acad- 
emy's programme and distinguished it from dialectic (Cic. Tusc. 2.9). 
That said, many ofthe arguments employed by Charmadas, Clitomachus 
and other Academic critics of rhetoric were not forgotten, as echoes of 
them are found in Philodemus (Rh. I, 14-15, 16, 359—360; II 65, 100 Sud- 
haus) and Quintilian (2.16.4), and later in the polemics of Sextus Empiri- 
cus against the ‘dogmatic’ teachers.*! 

Plutarch's choice to talk about rhetoric in his text and assign it sec- 
ondary value must be seen in the context of this more general situation. 
It would have been possible for him to avoid speaking of it at all. Al- 
ternatively, like Charmadas, he could have tried to show that rhetoric 
is useless compared to philosophy. But he does not do so. Moreover, 
the very fact that, by including rhetoric in the thematic axis of his text, 
Plutarch ends up bumping up against Charmadas' position is not without 
significance. 

Plutarch was not a sceptical philosopher, but a Platonist, and indeed 
an adherent of the dogmatic version of Platonism that was connected 
with the developments that in the previous century had probably led to 


placuit, quod aliter non posset, quid in quaque re veri simile esset, inveniri, sed etiam 
quod esset ea maxuma dicendi exercitatio. qua princeps usus est Aristoteles, deinde eum 
qui secuti sunt. 

7 See Liebersohn (2010) 36, but also Brittain (2001) 312-328. For more on the com- 
mon ground between rhetorical training and Academic dialectic, see esp. Reinhardt 
(2000) 531—532, 533, 535-547. Cf. also Lévy (2010). 95-106. 

9? The passage in the Latin text reads as follows: nostra autem memoria Philo, quem 
nos frequenter audivimus, instituit alio tempore rhetorum praecepta tradere, alio phi- 
losophorum. Cf. Brittain (2001) 298—299, 328—342; Liebersohn (2010) 38. 

81 See Karadimas (1996) 225. 
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the weakening of Academic scepticism in Athens.? In his case, how- 
ever, there is an important peculiarity. Plutarch was not one of those 
Platonists who thought that the turn to scepticism that characterised the 
Hellenistic Academy represent a gap in the tradition. On the contrary, 
he seems to have been of the opinion that the sceptical Academy was an 
intermediate phase in the great unified tradition of the Academy from the 
time of Plato and his early successors to the sceptics and then Plutarch's 
own era.? As noted in the introduction, he did not live in the time of the 
great scholarchs, who had the power to determine what the direction of 
the school would be at any given time: the Academy in which he studied 
was probably limited to a single circle of Platonists around Ammoni- 
us in Athens, like other similar circles which existed in that period in 
Alexandria, Asia Minor and elsewhere, whose members seem to have 
been united by nothing more than a common devotion to the study and 
teaching of Plato's philosophy.** Under these circumstances, it is natural 
that the notion of orthodoxy would become increasingly important in the 
formation of a distinct philosophical identity, since without a scholarch 
the only thing that could legitimise a distinct philosophical position was 
thorough knowledge of the doctrines.9 If the designation ‘Platonist’ or 
‘Academic’ meant nothing more than that a given philosopher was ex- 
pected to be a proponent of beliefs that had been articulated by Plato and 
his successors in the Academy, then Plutarch, as a Platonist, certainly had 
good reason not to view rhetoric favourably. If he were nevertheless to 
present rhetoric in a positive light, then one would expect him to give a 
convincing explanation before proceeding to a more detailed exposition 
of the subject. As we shall see, this is exactly what he does. 

The first element that indicates Plutarch's intention to put the issues 
concerning rhetoric in their proper place is the interest that he expresses 
in the proper definition of rhetoric. At the time, the definition was al- 
ready an accepted rhetorical-dialectical locus, and its use, especially at 
the beginning of a section, was a way of arguing about any topic.*? Sev- 


€ See Dillon (1996?) 184-185; Nikolaidis (1999) 398, cf. Frede (1999) 771, 776-782. 

$9 See the following titles in the Lamprias Catalogue: 1) no. 63: ITepi tod piav eivat 
and tod IDAóvo voc Akaönueiav, and 2) no. 64: IIepi tg Stagopds tæv IToppovetov 
kai Akaönnaik@v. Cf. also Donini (2002) 247-273 [= (2011d) 375-402]; Bonazzi (2012) 
271—298. On Plutarch’s relationship to Academic Scepticism, see Schröter (1911) 5-41; 
DeLacy (1953) 79-85; Babut (1969) 277—284; Ioppolo (1993) 186; Boys-Stones (1997) 4I- 
43, 55; Opsomer (1997) 17; Nikolaidis (1999) 399-340; Brittain (2001) 225-236; Bonazzi 
(2014) 121-130. 

* See esp. Nikolaidis (1999) 402-403 and Dillon (1996?) 184. 

33 Frede (1999) 792, cf. Wiater (2011) 36-37. 

5$ On definition, see Arist. Rh. 2.23, 1398a 16-28; Top. 1.15, 107a 36-39; 2.2, 109b 
7-12; 2.2, 110a 14—22; Cic. Top. 26-34; Off. 1.7; Quint. 5.10.55-64. See also Kennedy 
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eral examples of this can be found in texts composed with the intention 
of either defending or attacking rhetoric. In Quintilian, at the point where 
the long digression on the definition of rhetoric begins, we find an ex- 
amination of all known definitions, enabling him to choose the one that 
best fits his own approach, while rejecting all the others as inadequate 
(2.14.1—2.15.38).* Similarly, at the beginning of critique of the teachers 
of rhetoric, Sextus Empiricus also contrasts several well-known defini- 
tions with a Stoic definition of art that was widely accepted at the time, 
in order to show that rhetoric does not meet the criteria necessary to be 
considered an art (M. 2.1-12).** In a Prolegomenon for the teaching of 
rhetoric from around the same time, the anonymous author, dividing his 
material into ten parts in accordance with a typical scheme, places the 
definition of rhetoric at the centre, in the fifth part, immediately after 
the introductory sections dealing with the ‘archaeology’ of rhetoric and 
just before the more substantive and controversial parts dealing with the 
purpose and object of rhetoric (XIV, 18 R. = VI, 16-20 W.).® The first 
definition given there (XIV, 28-33 R. = VI, 16-20 W.) is a variant of the 
Aristotelian definition of rhetoric (cf. Rh. 1.2, 1355b 25-26), which the 
author finds incomplete, however, and replaces it with a similar defini- 
tion taken from Dionysius of Halicarnassus (/mit., fr. 26). 

In Plutarch's text, the first definition mentioned is that of a “producer 
of persuasion" (óruovpyóc nzei0o0c, Praec. ger. reip. 801C), a term that 
is, of course, intertextually loaded. He quotes from the first part of Pla- 
to's Gorgias (452A—453A), where the definition is given by Socrates and, 
after being subsequently accepted by the sophist Gorgias as a definition 
that accurately describes his profession, is used by Socrates to construct 
his critique of rhetoric. The central position of the definition within 
the argument of the Plato's text has, however, affected its reception. Al- 
ready in Antiquity, there were many writers who saw in this definition 
not merely a description of the object of Gorgias' activity, but also an 
indicator of the way in which Plato argues against this object. The ten- 
dency towards the systematisation of Platonic philosophy that charac- 
terised developments in the early phase of the Academy and that prob- 
ably included the practice of excerpting from Plato's writings in order 
to compile collections of definitions may have played a role in this: the 
evidence given by Sextus Empiricus that Xenocrates used the same defi- 


(1980) 46, 82—85; Reinhard (2000) 534; id. (2003) 200—202, 256—262. Cf. Robinson (1953?) 
49-60. 

#7 See Reinhardt & Winterbottom (2006) xxiii, xxxiv-l. 

85 See Karadimas (1996) 26-33, 54, 120, 164-166; Liebersohn (2010) 57. 

9" See Patillon (2008) 4-9. For the scheme underlying the divisions, see Mansfeld 
(1994) 23-24. 

? Cf. Mutschmann (1918) 440-443; Dodds (1959) 203; Liebersohn (2010) 151. 
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nition for rhetoric may indicate such an orientation (M. 2.61 = Xenocr., 
fr. 91 Isnardi).?! Sextus himself (M. 2.2), like the anonymous author of 
another Prolegomenon, has no doubt, however, that the definition is Pla- 
to's, and the latter even appears to openly assert that Plato deliberately 
attributed it to Gorgias, because it cannot withstand criticism (XIV, 191 
R. = VILI, 7 W.). 

What this anonymous author means can be better understood in light 
of what Quintilian has to say about this definition. Quintilian explains 
that the identification of persuasion as the exclusive purpose of rhetoric 
leaves it exposed to ethical critiques, since it is easy to argue that persua- 
sion can also be produced by immoral or corrupt orators (2.15.2—3).?? It 
is not unlikely that Quintilian had the Academics in mind here. A little 
further on in the text, he links those who exploit the implications of this 
definition in their critiques with arguments that Sextus later attributes to 
Critolaus and Charmadas (2.16.1—11). There is further evidence for this 
connection: in Cicero's De oratore Crassus calls Plato the ‘discoverer’ 
and ‘pioneer’ of everything that Charmadas, Clitomachus, Aeschines, 
Metrodorus and so on ascribed to rhetoric. We are also told that Charma- 
das carefully read the Gorgias together with others (1.47).? 

Quintilian broadly endorses the unity of philosophy and rhetoric, and 
therefore cannot accept Plato's critical view of the latter. He therefore 
adopts the following tactic: at the beginning of the section dealing with 
the definitions of rhetoric, Quintilian claims that, although this popular 
definition does indeed occur in the Platonic text, Plato did not want his 
readers to take it as representative of his own views, but only of those 
of Gorgias (2.15.4—5).? This is precisely what the anonymous author we 
mentioned above also argues. Moreover, Quintilian explicitly states that 
he reads the Gorgias as a dialogue whose purpose is to refute opponents, 
meaning that what 1s said does not concern rhetoric per se, but only the 
way in which rhetoric is used by Gorgias and his supporters (2.15.26— 
28).”° In this way, Quintilian manages to evade the attacks of those crit- 
ics of rhetoric who, relying on the authority of Plato as expressed in the 
Gorgias, treat rhetoric as flattery, pleasure and so on (2.15.24—25).? 


°l On the systematisation of Platonic philosophy in Xenocrates’ time, see Dillon 
(1996?) 23-29. On early collections of Platonic definitions, see Irgenkamp (1967) 111—114; 
Krämer (2004?) 109-110, along with the remarks of Reinhardt & Winterbottom (2006) 236. 
? Cf Quint. 2.16.11-12. 
Cf. Karadimas (1996) 205, 226—227. 
Cf. Quint. 2.15.27. 
°° See Reinhardt & Winterbottom (2006) 238. 
For this specific way of reading the Platonic dialogue, see Tarrant (1985) 26—28; 
Mansfeld (1994) 58-107; Reinhardt & Winterbottom (2006) 259-260. 
” See Reinhardt & Winterbottom (2006) 259-260. 
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Plutarch’s approach is substantially the same. Yosef Liebersohn ob- 
serves that the purpose of rhetoric is not merely one of its many aspects, 
but rather that it is that aspect which to a large extent determines the 
character of rhetoric, so that any change in our conception of its pur- 
pose entails a change in our conception of rhetoric in general.” In his 
text, Plutarch proposes replacing the definition ‘producer of persuasion’ 
with the definition ‘accomplice to persuasion’ (uù óqpiovpyóv GAAG tot 
ovvepyov eivai meWodc, Praec. ger. reip. 801C). This term (ovvepydc) is 
also found in other Plutarchan texts, where it is used to designate vari- 
ous animate agents or inanimate instruments that are under the absolute 
control of their users and that make a necessary contribution to the cor- 
responding action being accomplished as effectively as possible.” An- 
other way of expressing the same meaning would be to use the noun ‘in- 
strument’ (6pyavov) or the adjective ‘instrumental’ (ópyavikóc), which 
Plutarch employs in other passages with reference to either rhetoric or 
rhetorical discourse.'? However, while an ‘instrument’ can be morally 
neutral or indifferent, the use of the term ‘accomplice’ (ovvepyög) es- 
tablishes an extremely close relationship between rhetoric and the ex- 
pression of a respectable and reliable character. By demonstrating that 
rhetoric functions properly only when it is used by those who lead an 
honourable life, Plutarch succeeds in distancing himself from the ear- 
ly Platonic portrayal of rhetoric as an instrument by means of which 
depraved politicians satisfy their morbid appetites.'"' The disagreement 
with Charmadas, and the branch of the Platonic tradition he represents, is 
thus papered over, but that does not mean that it does not exist. 

Plutarch concludes his commentary on the proper definition of rhet- 
oric by quoting Menander's verse “The speaker’s character (vpónoc), 
not his speech (Aöyoc), persuades”, before immediately correcting him, 
saying that “both his character (xpónoc) and his speech (AGyoc) do so” 
(801C).'? The choice of this quotation is far from random. Although 


?* See Liebersohn (2010) 132. 

? Cf. LSP s.v. ovvepyög, óv: “working together, joining or helping in work, and as 
a Subst., 6, 7, helper". See also Lys. 23.3; Crass. 6.3; Eum. 12.2; Ant. 82.4; Dion-Brut. 
1.4; [De lib. educ.] 5C; De fort. Rom. 325B; De virt. mor. 441D—E; De frat. am. 485B; De 
exilio 605C; Quaest. conv. 660A, 689D, 715D; Amatorius 752A; An seni 789D; Praec. 
ger. reip. 819C; De prim. frig. 951D; Quaest. Plat. 1007E; De Stoic. rep. 1036A; De comm. 
not. 1066C-D, 1072D. 

100 See Per. 8.1; Fab. 1.7; Ca. Ma. 1.5; Arist.-Ca. Ma. 2.5; Ca. Mi. 4.3; Cic. 4.4, 32.6; 
De aud. poet. 33F; Maxime cum principibus 777B-C; Praec. ger. reip. 802B. Cf. Luraghi 
(1989) 305. 

101 See Pelling (2014) 155. Cf. Trapp (2004) 198-199, as well as Quint. 2.15.1-2. 

102 Such revisions of literary texts were also a rhetorical training exercise. On this, see 
Theon II, 64-65 Sp. (= I, 157—158 W.) and Quint. 2.4.18-19. 
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there is evidence that Plutarch was familiar with Menander's work,'? he 
appears to misinterpret this particular verse, taking it as a straightforward 
statement that the speaker's character alone is a sufficient means of per- 
suasion. If we take a closer look at the context of the verse, as preserved 
by Stobaeus, it becomes clear that the contrast Menander draws is be- 
tween a speaker who is good both in words and in character and another 
who is verbally skilled, but lacks the corresponding character. The whole 
passage reads as follows (3.37.17 = Men. fr. 362 K-A = fr. 472 Kock): 


By Athena, kindness to every human being is undoubtedly happiness 
and an enviable asset in life. Having talked with him for some time, 
I am now favourably disposed. ‘Speech is a persuasive thing,’ one of 
the wise might surely object. Why then am I disgusted with others 
when they speak well? It is the character (tpönog) of the speaker that 
persuades, not the speech (Adyoc). (transl. is mine) 


(vy trjv A0nv&v, nakäpıov y’ f| YPNOTOTNHS zpóc nävTa Kai 0oopaotóv 
Epodtov pio. obo hadijoas Nu£pas SHIKPOV HEPOG ebvoug ¿yò vv 
ein. ‘TELOTIKÒV Aöyog’ TOG TOUT’ ÖV EImOL TIG LOALOTA TOV oogóv. Ti 
OvV ETEPOUG Larodvtas ev DógAóttopau Tpönog £c0' ó neí(0cv TOD 
AEYOVTOG, OD AGYOG.) 


A kind character is indeed considered a catalyst for persuasion. However, 
this does not necessarily mean that the same person's arguments cannot 
be equally persuasive. After all, as Bruno Keil has observed, this verse is 
nothing more than a variation on the well-known proverb “as is the char- 
acter, so is the speech" (otoc 6 tpónoc totobtoc Kai 6 AGyoc).! We see, 
then, that Menander is not saying anything different from what Plutarch 
is also trying to say, namely that only the orator who has managed not 
only to polish his speech, but also to take care of the formation of his 
character is convincing. If Plutarch takes advantage of the contrast in 
Menander's verse, interpreting it as a statement about the exclusive role 
of character in the creation of persuasion, this is probably because he 
prefers to refute a comic poet in this way, rather than giving the impres- 
sion that he is, in fact, refuting philosophers like Charmadas or Plato in 
the Gorgias. 


103 See Quaest. conv. 712B, cf. Comp. Ar. et Men. 854B-C. For more on the recruit- 
ment of Menander by Plutarch, see Górler (1963) 89-90; Liapis (2002) 72-73; Nervegna 
(2013) 1-3. 

104 See Jeuckens (1907) 18 n. 1, where his oral conversation with Bruno Keil is men- 
tioned. See also Pl. R. 400D; Ter. Hau. 384; Sen. Ep. 114.1; Quint. 11.1.30; Aristid. 99 J.; 
Clem. Al. Strom. 7.16.100.3; Stob. 3.37.33. Cf. also Norden (1898) 11 n. 2; Mittelhaus 
(1911) 56; Schmitz (1997) 157; Carriére (2003?) 164; Morgan (2007) 105. 
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The misreading of the Menander verse is not the only rhetorical trick 
to be found in this passage. Alan Sommerstein, in a study on the presence 
of oaths in the texts of Attic oratory, speaks of the motif of the ‘imaginary 
objector’, since this is usually accompanied by an oath to Zeus. Sommer- 
stein observes that in public debates: 


it was a commonplace for a speaker to anticipate, and refute in ad- 
vance, a point that might be raised by his opponents — usually, of 
course, presenting that point in a highly tendentious way, setting up a 
straw man that would be easy to demolish. [...] In actual oratory, the 
“anticipated objection” was at first signaled by a phrase like eipoi tis 
an “someone may say”.!% 


Returning to the Plutarch passage, we can observe that exactly the same 
trick is used here, in the statement “both his character and his speech do 
so” (Kai yàp ó tpönog Kai ò Aóyoc), which concludes the correction of 
Menander's verse, the following objection is added (80rC—D): 


unless, indeed, one is to affirm that just as the helmsman, not the 
tiller, steers the ship, and the rider, not the rein, turns the horse, so 
political virtue, employing, not speech, but the speaker's character 
as tiller or rein, sways a State, laying hold of it and directing it, as it 
were, from the stern, which is, in fact, as Plato says, the easiest way 
of turning an animal about. (transl. by H.N. Fowler) 


(Ei un vr] Aia oposi vic, Os TOV Kußepvrimv GyElv TO molov, OD TO 
MNOGALOV, Kai TOV INNEN OTPEMELV TOV (rov, OD TOV YAALVOV, obtoc 
TOAW n£í(Ogw OD Aóyo GAAG 1póno ypopévnv óonep otak Kai YAAIWO 
TAV x oAuttkr|v Apetnv, čev evotpO~aTatov Cov, óc qnot HAÓtov, 
oiov &k npúuvng ántouévnv kai kateuODvoucav.) 


The objection raised by the ‘imaginary objector’ here is based on the rea- 
soning that, since an ‘accomplice of persuasion’ is hierarchically placed 
in a subordinate position to the ‘creator’, it follows that the contribution 
of the former is contained in the work attributed to the latter.'°° In one 
respect, the content of the objection could be compared to the ‘hypocrit- 
ical' attitude of the Academics above, who, Liebersohn believes, prob- 
ably taught rhetoric under the name of dialectic. The fact that Plutarch 
swears by Zeus shows that he treats the objection in good faith,'” yet an 
educated reader would understand that it is an objection raised only to 


105 See Sommerstein (2014b) 233. 
106 Cf. De genio Socr. 582C. 
107 See Sommerstein (2014b) 234. 
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be refuted in the next sentence. '* One can already imagine how this will 
happen. At this point, it has not been a question of rhetoric, but (very 
cleverly) of /ogos. It is possible to decouple rhetoric from virtue in the 
context of an argument, but logos is more difficult, since logos, as oral 
speech, is morphologically the same word as /ogos, as thought residing 
in the mind, as logic, from whose dominance over the emotions virtue 
arises.!® In the earlier De audiendis poetis, we find a useful parallel pas- 
sage, in which Plutarch, while correcting the same verse from Menander 
in almost the same way, nevertheless does not attempt to prioritise char- 
acter over /ogos, but clearly states that the /ogos that persuades is the 
most philanthropic and congenial instrument of virtue (33F). 

In the context of the refutation of the position of the *imaginary ob- 
jector’, the reference to Plato mentioned above acquires particular sig- 
nificance. Plutarch refers by means of it to the myth at the beginning of 
Critias, which recounts how when the gods were creating human com- 
munities, they chose not to guide men by means of physical force, as 
shepherds do with their animals, but instead to direct them on the level of 
their intentions, taking hold of their souls by means of persuasion, in the 
same way that captains use the wheel to steer their ship (Criti. T09B-C). 
In Plato's analogy, the soul occupies the place of the steering wheel. This 
image of a steering wheel, which due to the force of the water gives di- 
rection to the ship, raises the question of the suitability of the instrument 
in relation to the particularities of the work for which it is used. Com- 
menting on this passage, Christopher Gill observes that the ability of the 
gods to persuade men to conform to their own divine intentions suggests 
a proximity between them, a tendency towards equality that distinguish- 
es their relationship with each other, as well as the shared possession of 
reason which makes this relationship possible.''? 

Not all instruments are suitable for all tasks. In the case of the men 
in the Platonic myth, the soul 1s suitable, because it contains a rational 
element. By contrast, in Plutarch's text, character (vpómoc) cannot, in 
Itself, be the most suitable instrument to address the reason of men, since 
it is conceived by the ‘objector’ as standing in complete opposition to 


108 Carriére (2003?) 164—165, speaks of irony. The discriminating attitude of the *imag- 
inary objector’ is also apparent in the double simile ‘as tiller or rein’. Various editors and 
commentators point out that these two words in conjunction allude to Sophocles' prover- 
bial verse “it is at once the work of many reins and many tillers” (1023.8v yoAwav Epyov 
oiáxov 0'ápa), which occurs elsewhere in Plutarch, in passages where he describes pro- 
cesses whose completion requires the utmost effort and care. On this verse, see Soph. fr. 
869 Radt (= fr. 785 N°). The passages in Plutarch are as follows: Alex. 7.2; De Is. et Os. 
369C; Amatorius 767E. 

19 Cf., e.g., De soll. an. 962A. 

110 See Gill (1979) 157. 
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logos. The latter, with its commonplace twofold nature as ‘thought re- 
siding in one's mind’ and ‘thought uttered to other people’, that is ‘oral 
speech’, would surely be a more appropriate choice given the situation 
described in the passage from Plato.!!! It is this need that the reference to 
the passage in question serves. Although Plato does not further specify 
in his text by what means the gods create persuasion in the souls of men, 
and although he depicts the soul as the main instrument of persuasion, it 
would nevertheless be difficult, in this context, for the cultivated reader 
of Plutarch to recall the Critias passage without thinking of rhetoric as 
psychagogia. The ‘imaginary objector’ has undermined his own argu- 
ment by his own words. 

The ground is now ready for the final reconstruction. Plutarch refutes 
the objection of the ‘imaginary objector’ by arguing a fortiori that, since 
even the great kings of the past, who were able to impose themselves by 
force on the masses, did not overlook the power and grace of speech, how 
could a modern politician who is in no way like them neglect it (801D)? 
The question is rhetorical. The poetic quotations from Homer (Il. 9.443 
and 9.441) and Hesiod (Theog. 80) which are used here as evidence of 
the kings' relationship to rhetoric were not chosen at random, as they all 
represent well-known passages on rhetoric: in Plato's Gorgias, Callicles 
alludes to the second of the Homeric passages cited above in an attempt 
to show that political activity is more important than philosophy (485D). 
Crassus does the same in the third book of Cicero's De oratore, when he 
argues for the unity of rhetoric and philosophy (3.57). The first Homeric 
verse appears alongside the verse from Hesiod in Dio Chrysostom's sec- 
ond oration On Kingship, in which the young Alexander explains to his 
father that both Homer and Hesiod knew that true rhetoric is one of the 
things with which a king may concern himself (2.19—24).'? Finally, all of 
these verses are cited in a passage from Aelius Aristides, who uses them 
to defend rhetoric from the criticisms of Plato's Gorgias, the Cynics and 
perhaps even certain of his contemporaries Platonists (97-98 J.).!? There 
is thus no doubt that Plutarch is arguing in favour of rhetoric. Howev- 
er, looking at all the thematic and structural rhetorical topoi identified 
above, we can conclude that he probably felt that, under the circumstanc- 
es in which he was writing, it was not easy to argue for rhetoric without 
making use of it himself. 


!! For this widespread distinction between two forms of logos, see, e.g., Babut (1969) 
72-74. This connection is implied by Plutarch's designation of ‘ovyysevéc’ in De aud. 
poet. 33F. Also see Praec. ger. reip. 801E-F, but also Maxime cum principibus 777B-C, 
together with the remarks of Roskam (2009) 96-119. 

1? Cf. Kindstrand (1973) 127-128. 

1B Cf. Kindstrand (1973) 203. On the philosophers Aristides has in mind, see Karadi- 
mas (1996) 31. 
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4. Conclusion 


An individual’s psychological character cannot normally be compared 
with rhetoric. Nevertheless, in the Praecepta gerendae reipublicae just 
such a comparison is made and one is placed in an inferior position to 
the other. The preceding analysis has shown, however, that this has to 
do with the general contextual and pragmatic framework within which 
Plutarch is operating in this text with regard to these two elements. 

As far as character is concerned, the fact that it is presented as a pre- 
dominantly persuasive element is the result of the broadly pro-ethical 
rhetoric adopted in this text. It has nothing to do with the value Plutarch 
attributed to rhetoric, but rather with an approach to political action as 
an ethical exercise and, subsequently, with the attempt to make this ap- 
proach attractive to those concerned. For Plutarch, as for other contem- 
porary philosophers, knowledge about the effective exercise of power is 
acquired through the process of constituting the self as a virtuous sub- 
ject. In this process, temperance occupies a central place. Temperance is 
not, however, a virtue taught only by philosophers. In other fields where 
there is an interest in the question of political success — albeit without 
the pressure to transmit a systematic moral teaching — temperance is also 
presented as a precondition for political success. A close reading that 
underlines the rhetoric employed in the relevant passages shows that 
Plutarch takes advantage of this situation, as he tries to create the right 
conditions so that various behaviours, which the politicians of the time 
largely adopted, can be assigned moral value and provide the opportunity 
for a systematic process of moral education. In order for the project to 
succeed, however, it is essential that the recipient of the text (as well as 
those readers who possess similar characteristics) believe that there is 
no other way of gaining the trust and respect of citizens than through the 
moral constitution of the self. This is made clear by means of examples in 
which the moral character of politicians is presented as the sole condition 
of persuasion. However, this elevation of character, an elevation which 
has, to date, weighed heavily on scholars who have studied Plutarch’s 
attitude towards rhetoric, testifies to nothing more than Plutarch’s own 
rhetoric, which aims to encourage his reader to engage in a process of 
self-care. 

Of course, the text was not only read by young people like Menema- 
chus. Writing is a process through which the writer is exposed to an au- 
dience that already has knowledge and expectations; success depends on 
the ease with which he meets these expectations. When, in describing the 
philosopher’s mode of action in politics, Plutarch decided to give rheto- 
ric a place as well, he surely knew that he could not prevent his readers 
from recalling earlier reading experiences and assigning to the text the 
corresponding meaning. Rhetoric had long been a part of elite education, 
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but not necessarily a part of the education that philosophers themselves 
provided to the elite. If some of Plutarch’s readers were familiar with the 
old Academic attitude towards rhetoric, they could easily conclude that 
a Platonist and advocate of the unity of the Academic tradition could 
not have a favourable attitude toward rhetoric, especially if earlier in 
the text he had argued, like Charmadas, that in politics the most decisive 
means of persuasion is the politician’s own character. All Plutarch could 
do, under these circumstances, to defend the place of rhetoric in the Pla- 
tonic-Academic tradition and, at the same time, to protect himself from 
charges of unorthodoxy was to make use of common thematic and struc- 
tural topoi, such as the debate over the proper definition of rhetoric, the 
refutation of a supposed opposing view in a quotation from Menander, 
the cliché of the ‘imaginary objector’, the reference to a Platonic passage 
relating to psychagogia and, finally, the common rhetorical topoi from 
Homer and Hesiod. 


Rhetoric and Beneficence 


I. Introduction 


Having established that the ‘second-place’ position that Plutarch assigns 
to rhetoric does not reflect an evaluation of rhetoric as a means of per- 
suasion, but rather must be understood in terms of the need, in specific 
contexts, to emphasise the possibility of acquiring credibility through 
the process of the moral constitution of the self, it remains to be seen 
how Plutarch positions rhetoric in relation to other means of imposing 
and legitimising power in the field of politics. Is rhetoric still considered 
a secondary means of persuasion, even when it is no longer being com- 
pared with ethics but rather with other established means of enforcing 
power, such as beneficence (euergetism)? In the following pages, I show 
that Plutarch, having placed rhetoric in the realm of ethics — albeit as an 
‘accomplice’ — assigns it an even higher position in the realm of politics. 
Towards the end of the chapter, I will argue that this repositioning could 
be interpreted in terms of the desire of a philosophical teacher to make 
himself competitive in his field. This field is, of course, the broader field 
of higher education, which catered to elite youths who were, in one way 
or another, to become involved in both politics and beneficence. As we 
shall see, however, in the form of education offered by Plutarch, casual 
involvement with rhetoric is not ruled out. 


2. Other means of exercising power 


The elite public to whom Plutarch addresses his texts was under constant 
pressure in the political realm to legitimise its power. The new era that 
began with the ascension of Augustus opened new opportunities for peo- 
ple from the local elites of the eastern cities. At the same time, however, 
some of the older obligations did not cease to apply to them. The era of 
the Pax Romana was an era of economic prosperity. After the end of the 
civil wars, life regained the rhythm it had lost. Historians estimate that, 
in that period, the amount of arable land was restored to the level it had 
been at before the crisis of the late Hellenistic period and agricultural 
production increased both in the provinces and in Italy itself. Trade and 
the movement of people also increased, with the result that local land- 
owning elites were once again able to accumulate wealth and power in 
the affairs of their cities.! 


! On the improvement of the economy in the wake of the civil wars, see, e.g., 
Garnsey (2000) 693-701; Zuiderhoek (2009) 53-54. 
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There was, however, a price to pay. Rome had placed on the shoulders 
of the local aristocrats the responsibility for administering their cities, as 
well as (in unfree cities) collecting taxes? In most cities, there existed 
no institutionalised police force to maintain order, but only small para- 
military groups of citizens that the authorities primarily used to protect 
against raids by bandits in the surrounding areas? Not only were the 
garrisons, where they existed, insufficient to help, but it seems to have 
been the policy of the emperors not to allow soldiers to be used meet the 
needs of the administration.^ Under these circumstances, the imposition 
of order and the legitimation of power at the local level were expected 
to be carried out by the elites using the means at their disposal? This 
task was not merely difficult but also dangerous. Failure could lead to 
death — not, in the first instance, a death imposed by Rome, but rather 
by one's disgruntled fellow citizens. Contemporary witnesses sometimes 
refer to this danger. Dio Chrysostom confesses that once a rioting crowd 
of his fellow citizens almost burned him alive in his house (46.12-13) 
and Philostratus relates an incident involving a local ruler who had taken 
refuge in the statue of Tiberius, when a rioting crowd, on the occasion 
of the distribution of wheat in the city, tried to burn him alive (VA 1.15).° 

For a political ruler, the esteem and trust of his fellow citizens 1s essen- 
tial. If, as we have seen, Plutarch promotes temperance as an obligation 
in order to bolster his readers’ commitment to a particular prohairesis, 
this is also because temperance, like the other virtues associated with 
it — e.g. justice, prudence, dignity, decency, generosity, providence and 
kind-heartedness — are values that society admires and esteems to such an 
extent that their acquisition is considered synonymous with success. This 
is what Bourdieu described as ‘symbolic capital’: a set of attributes that 
conform with the prevailing moral order and whose appropriation gives 
the person who acquires them a reputation for competence and the ability 
to project an image of goodness and honesty (i.e. a symbolic weight), 
which, in turn, enhances the recognition and legitimacy of the position 
that the person occupies in society.’ It is not necessary for the individual to 
actually possess these virtues, as long as he or she is able to demonstrate 


? See Liebeschhuetz (1972) 161-166; Lendon (1997) 6; Zuiderhoek (2009) 46-46. 

? On enforcement of law and order and policing in provincial cities, see Rostovtze- 
ff (1957?) 488, 717 n. 31; Jones (1964) 724; MacMullen (1966) 165-166; Liebeschhuetz 
(1972) 119, 122—126; Harrauer (1983) 11—12; Nippel (1983) 117; Lendon (1997) 4-5; Cornell 
(2012) 1169-1170. 

^ See Plin. Ep. 10.20-22, along with the remarks of Lendon (1997) 4-5. 

> Cf. Lewis (1983) 47. 

€ Cf. also Philostr. VS 1.526—527. For the two cases above see also Lendon (1997) 7 
and Zuiderhoek (2009) 67-68. 

7 See Bourdieu (1984) 291. 
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them when necessary. We have already seen in the passage from Polybius 
to what extent the soldiers of Scipio appreciated his decision not to sleep 
with the young girl while on campaign (10.19.7). Similarly, numerous ep- 
igraphic texts containing honorary decrees have survived from that peri- 
od. These documents were issued by the cities to collectively recognise 
the deeds of powerful citizens, by inscribing them in a system of honours. 

In the texts of these decrees, it is easy to discern that the best way for a 
political ruler to strengthen his power is to take actions that confer on them 
value in society. In the text of an honorary decree from the Alabanda of 
the Augustan period (Laumonier, 300-303), we see the demos honouring 
a certain Aristogenes, son of Meniscus, a high priest and local benefactor, 
acknowledging that he was “a man of great wisdom, distinguished for his 
piety and justice" (ŭvõpa ueyoAóopova Koi £oepria. [sic] Kai óuotocovn 
diapépovta). In another, similar text from Magnesia on the Maeander 
(J.Magnesia 179 from AD 7), the assembly and the demos honour a cer- 
tain Apollonius, who had served as “clerk of the market" (àyopavópnoc) 
in his city and had also offered various benefits. The decree notes “his 
character and his decent intercourse with other citizens" (Sté te tò dog 
Kai nv ig [sic] tv nóv adTOD Kóojuov àvaotpogorjv). In a somewhat 
older inscription from Mylasa (7. Mylasa 631 from the late second or early 
first century BC), the assembly and the demos honour, following the end 
of his term of office, a foreign judge from Tralles, acknowledging that 
he was “a benevolent man distinguished for his reliability and prudence” 
(&vópa KaAOv Kai àyaOóv Kai rioter Kai ovvéost SLAMEPOVTa) and stress- 
ing that he stayed for as long as he needed in their city “with all propriety 
and modesty” (usta näong EbKoouiag Kai e0oynpoovnc) and that “all 
the arguments that were made before him he judged and decided on them 
with impartiality and justice” (kai Tac Te prüg(cag En’ ADTOV O(kac TACAG 
EIIKAGEV kai ÖLEKPIVEV tows kai ówatoc). 

Even the inclusion of the emperor in this system of honours was im- 
portant. In 43/44 AD the prefect of Asia, Paulus Fabius Persicus? ordered 
the return of money to the temple of Artemis in Ephesus and appointed 
new priests and staff. On the occasion of this act, which benefited the 
great temple of the city, the prefect found it appropriate to point out in the 
text of the relevant decree (/. Ephesos 18a, 5-17) that the concern which 
he, as well as other officials like him, ought to show for the enduring 
and long-lasting interest not only of the whole province but also of each 
city separately, is reflected in the manner of the “mighty and truly per- 
fectly just ruler, who has taken all mankind under his special guardian- 
ship as one of the supreme and most loving of all philanthropists” (16 
VILOSELYLATL TOD KPATICTOV xai GANIAs óucatotátov NYELOVOG, Oc NAV TO 
TOV &vOponov yévoc sic THV idiav GvadEdElypEvOs Ketðeuoviav EV tois 


8 See PIR? F 51. 
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MPOTOIG Kai TOW icto (uU.avOpomoic).? All these examples make 
clear that the recognition of the authority of local rulers and state offi- 
cials presupposes, as John Lendon has put it, the treatment of all these 
people first and foremost as moral agents and not directly as organs of 
a higher authority, even though they themselves were actively trying to 
impose this authority on their societies, since that was the job the state 
assigned to them.'? 

That said, what is immediately striking is that the individuals honoured 
in the above inscriptions are those who offered benefits to their commu- 
nities. ‘Beneficence’ or ‘euergetism’, as it is also called in literature, are 
the terms used for all the charitable actions spontaneously undertaken by 
elites of the time, which represented the most common means available 
to a politician to legitimise his power. There were many forms of benefi- 
cence at many different levels. Common to all of them was the intention 
to exchange surplus economic capital for symbolic capital.'' In order to 
serve as a public official, it was necessary to have enough money, since 
for a whole year one would have to meet the requirements of the position 
“for love of honours and by one’s own means’, as is stated in numerous 
inscriptions.? In the eastern provinces, the gymnasiarch would him- 
self pay for the oil needed for a whole year at the gymnasium (see, e.g., 
IHo4é&ucov 1929/1, 126, 423 from the second or first century BC),P while 
the person in charge of the city's grain reserves would supplement them 
from his own pocket in the event of a shortfall in local production (see, 
e.g., I. Histria 180 from the second century AD).'* Benefactions such as 
the erection of public buildings or the organisation of shows were usu- 
ally carried out in a complementary manner: during his term of office it 
is likely that a gymnasiarch would decide to renovate the gymnasium 
facilities (ZG IX.2 31)? or perhaps, as a mayor did in an Italian city, 
celebrate his taking office by presenting, in the course of his term, thirty 
pairs of gladiators and a hunt for African beasts (CIL IX 2350 from the 
late first or early second century AD).'° These were all symbolic means 


? See also Meyer-Zwiffelhoffer (2002) 178. For the inclusion of the emperor in the 
same system of honours, see also Lendon (1997) 108-172 and Zuiderhoek (2009) 111—112. 
10 See Lendon (1997) 18. 
! See Zuiderhoek (2009) 6-12. 
? See, e.g., IG VII 2519; JG VII 2712; IG VIII 98. Cf. Lewis (1983) 45-48. 
The high level of expenditure is pointed out by Zuiderhoek (2009) 39 n. 3. 
14 See Zuiderhoek (2009) 6-12. 
5 Cf IG VII 2235. 
Cf. Cass. Dio 59.7 and 59.13, where Caligula similarly presents a hunt involving 
four hundred bears and an equal number of African beasts and gladiatorial games respec- 
tively; see also the remarks of Cass. Dio. 68.10 and 68.15 concerning the lavish spectacles 
that were staged in the context of Trajan's triumphs. 
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of legitimising power and wealth. Local political rulers and state officials 
saw in these practices an opportunity to show the whole world that the 
reason that they, rather than others, were exercising power was because 
only they could guarantee that the benefits of power and wealth would be 
generously returned to the entire city in perpetuity." 

However, the fact that such means of imposing power existed does 
not necessarily entail that rhetoric was unnecessary. The existence of 
political rhetoric in imperial times has been a controversial topic in re- 
search, as it is inextricably linked to the question of citizen participation 
in decision-making, and more specifically to the existence of institutions 
that would allow for such participation. In other words, in the absence 
of a citizens’ assembly that would convene to take important decisions, 
why would there be political rhetoric? However, scholars such as Louis 
Robert and, more recently, Laurent Pernot have shown that both the in- 
stitution of the assembly and political rhetoric survived into Hellenistic 
times,'* and the same is certainly true of the early centuries of the im- 
perial era. Hugo Jones’ view that the masses flocked to city assemblies 
to ratify decisions already made by the boule and to cheer the candidates 
that the boulé chose has been misunderstood by researchers. This claim 
refers mainly to the period after the fourth century;'? with reference to 
the period up to that time, Jones speaks instead of a slow and gradual 
weakening of assemblies, all while recognising that the further back we 
go, the more likely it is not only that assemblies existed, but also that 
there was an important place in them for rhetoric.” This picture is, in 
any case, substantiated by literary texts of the period, including those of 
Plutarch, which clearly refer to citizens assemblies.”! 

In addition to literary texts, we also have epigraphic sources, in which 
we can see that not only did citizens’ assemblies still exist in various cit- 
ies, which were convened at regular intervals, but also that the decisions 
taken concerned weighty civic issues. In Ephesus, at the beginning ofthe 
second century AD, the assembly met twelve times a month in the thea- 
tre; it was attended by the demos and members of the boule (and perhaps 
also by representatives of other city institutions). The issues it decided on 
concerned, among other things, the management of critical resources for 


17: 


See also Zuiderhoek (2009) 71-112 and Trapp (2004) 195-196. 
See Pernot (2005) 126—129; Cribiore (2001) 239. 
See Jones (1940) 111. 
See Jones (1940) 176—177; id. (1964) 722—723. Cf. Sherwin-White (1963) 84-85; 
Jones (1971) 10, 111; Desideri (1978) 445-447; Lehmann (20202) 13-14; Hofmann (2020) 
235—236. For a contrary view, see, e.g., Magie (1950) 640-641 and Bowie (1970) 6. 

?! See De prof. in virt. S9C-D; Quaest. conv. 713F, 714A; An seni 794C, 796C; Praec. 
ger. reip. 799D, 810D, 813B, 815A, 823B. Cf. Jones (1940) 177. 
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the city (J.Ephesos 27a).” In a third-century inscription from Chalcis, 
we see again that the boule decided to grant control of the temple of the 
patron goddess to a certain Aurelius Hermodorus. However, the assem- 
bly first had to be persuaded: its members, having heard from a general 
about the many benefits that Aurelius Hermodorus had conferred on the 
temple, voted by show of hands and ratified the proposal (/G XII.9 906). 
If the decision had been foreordained, then the general would have had 
no need to remind his fellow citizens of the candidate's munificence. As 
in the previous case from Ephesus, we see here the boule acting rather 
as a committee of the assembly, which had to be convinced of the right- 
ness of the proposals before it would ratify them. Rhetoric, sometimes 
acting as a complement to beneficence, would have represented a means 
of achieving this end in such cases.? 

Until the fourth century AD, however, the institution of the citizens’ 
assembly was an integral part of the city's experience. In an inscription 
from Orcistus, a small town in Asia Minor, petitioning Constantine the 
Great to allow the city to become independent from neighbouring Nako- 
leia, the citizens claim that they assemble in droves in the marketplace 
and that the crowd is so large that all the seats are immediately taken 
(MAMA VII 305, 26—29).™ Literary texts also attest that by the third cen- 
tury AD, local political rulers were expected to speak in the city assem- 
bly. An indirect but typical example can be found, for instance, in Phi- 
lostratus. In an attempt to defend the memory of the sophist Antiochus, 
who was supposedly afraid to address the city assembly, Philostratus lists 
the benefits Antiochus had given to his fellow citizens (VS 2.568). This 
appeal to beneficence (euergetism) thus serves in Philostratus" text as 
a ‘counterweight’ to Antiochus’ reluctance to expose himself publicly 
before his fellow citizens as an orator. 


3. Rhetoric in place of beneficence 


Plutarch examines the issue of beneficence in the Praecepta gerendae 
reipublicae, even placing it in a context that enables it to be compared 
with the attitude he himself expresses in this text with regard to rhetoric. 
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See Rogers (1992) 224-228; Vujčić (2009) 159-160. 

? Prior to the fourth century AD, it is not self-evident that the members of the local 
boule of a city held their position for life or that there are no cities in which the election 
of councillors was carried out by democratic procedures. In /G XII.9 11 we see that, in 
Ephesus in Hadrian's time, councillors were elected by lot by the assembly, and, as Jones 
observes, this may have been the case throughout the whole province of Asia. For these, 
see Jones (1940) 171, 175, 176, 183. Cf. Vujčić (2009) 162. On the situation in the cities of 
Italy and Sicily, see Duncan-Jones (1990) 160. 

^ See Mitchell (1999) 33. 
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Beneficence was an integral part of political life in the first centuries of 
our era, resulting from expectations that the elite should earn the esteem 
of the multitude. However, as we shall briefly see, Plutarch disagrees 
strongly with this practice. The main reason put forward in the text for 
this rejection concerns the perception and manner of acquiring the *hon- 
our' implied by beneficence. A local benefactor would have expected 
that, for any beneficial deed he performed, he would receive from his 
fellow citizens an honour of equal value to the money he spent. If he had 
spent significant amounts of money on the construction of a public build- 
ing, he would have wanted his fellow citizens to acknowledge this, in 
some way, not only through their trust in him, but possibly in the form of 
an honorific resolution, a statue or something of the sort.” For Plutarch, 
however, honour does not involve reciprocation; it is a ‘symbol’, as he 
puts it, that can be preserved for longer (820E). The primary meaning of 
the word ‘symbol’ is a piece of an object that the parties to an agreement 
break in two, with each party then taking a fragment as evidence of his 
identity under that agreement.” Plutarch's position is that whether one 
has spent much money or a little, or whether the city has rewarded him 
with a statue or a crown or an honorific inscription, should not matter, 
since the honour, as a ‘symbol’, is incommensurable with the money or 
effort the politician expends to obtain it (820B). 

Michael Trapp observes that such views deviate from the usual prac- 
tice of the period.” There can be no doubt about this, given that benef- 
icence was booming at the time. But beneficence was also an economic 
burden — a point we will revisit in more detail below. We see this in a 
passage from the somewhat later historian Cassius Dio (c. 165-c. 235), 
in which Maecenas advises Augustus about various issues, pointing out 
among others — and apparently anachronistically — the economic excess- 
es of beneficence (52.35-36).?* While Plutarch’s position may not be in 
keeping with contemporary practice, it clearly resonates with the expec- 
tations and needs of his readers, reminding them of an everyday problem 
to which philosophy will present itself as the solution. 

The emergence of ‘symbolism’ as the main characteristic of honour 
is an abstraction. Thus, an attempt is made to re-categorise all known 
forms of distinction: “true honour and grace" (aAndıvN tun Kai yápic)? 


25 See Trapp (2004) 197; Zuiderhoek (2009) 41-42. 

2% See, e.g., Hdt. 6.86. More in Stamatakos (1956) 227; Bickermann (1931) 1085-1088; 
Gauthier (1972) 65-73; Dover (1980) 118. On the connection between the concept of 
“symbol and that of ‘identity’, see von Móllendorff (2009) 91-94. 

27 See Trapp (2004) 195-196. See also Zuiderhoek (2009) 93; Roskam (2014) 517. 

?* Cf. Duncan-Jones (1990) 170. 

? With the term ‘grace’ (yópic), Plutarch also refers to a kind of honorary resolution 
on behalf of the city. On this, see Kokkinia (2003) 197-213 and Hofmann (2020) 227. 
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is understood as a kind of generalised distinction, which no longer pos- 
sesses material substance, but is based on people's memory of someone 
who deserves their goodwill and favour (820F).*° Such a person is said 
to not be indifferent to the impression he leaves on those around him 
and does not neglect to be pleasant in interactions (821A).?! Plutarch 
makes an argument a fortiori: the most effective way to make domestic 
animals loyal and obedient is not through physical violence, but through 
caresses and care, which calms them and, in the long run, shapes their 
mental disposition (821A-B). The same applies to the inhabitants of a 
city, who must also be ‘domesticated’ without violence.? The example 
he gives is that of tyranny: since resistance to tyranny takes refuge in the 
soul, specifically in that place from which trust arises, the use of phys- 
ical violence is futile. The focus must be on conquering precisely the 
part of the soul that gives rise to trust (821B). The proof is that citizens 
follow those politicians who are able to provide tangible proof of their 
good intentions (niotıg £0voíac)? and give the impression that they are 
honest and just men (kai kaAokayadiag ðóća Kai óucoiocóvnc). Without 
this symbolic heft, politicians are unable to gain the trust of those around 
them, implement their plans or protect themselves from being slandered 
by their opponents (821B). 

But 'conventional' beneficence offers little help here. The honours 
deriving from theatres, financial expenditures or gladiatorial combats do 
not have any real value, but are mere flattery from the masses, who any- 
ways smile at anyone who gives them money and favour him with a kind 
of ephemeral and precarious glory (821F). If one attempts to buy a good 
name at great expense, this only succeeds in making the masses strong 
and insolent, as it creates the belief that they decide everything (822A). 
Some forms of beneficence may, of course, be accepted in exceptional 
circumstances. If the politician is unable to impose himself on the crowd 
that demands benefactions, then he must at least be careful about the 
kind he makes: only those benefactions are acceptable that are made on 
a decent and beneficial occasion, for example those connected with the 


30 The influence of Isocrates is identified here by de Blois & Bons (1992) 159-188; id. 
(1995) 99-106; Alexiou (2008) 365-386. 
31 Cf. also Dio Chr. 44.2-3, along with the remarks of Carriére (2003?) 203. 


? Cf. also Maxime cum principibus 776C as well as p. 92ff. above. 


3 For the rendering ‘proof of good intentions’ (niorıg ebvoiac) see Anon. Ep. Brut. 
32; Joseph. AJ 4.135; Hdn. 2.3.5, cf. also Plut. TG, CG 31.1 and Ag., Cleom. 54.7, as well 
as Carriére (2003?) 50 n. 2. Valgiglio (1976) 69 (che nasce dalla benevolenza), Caiazza 
(1993) 171, 274—275 (la fiducia nata dalla benevolenza), Roskam (2004) 99 (confidence 
of goodwill) and Lehmann (2020b) 125 (das Vertrauen in sein Wohlwollen) all understand 


the phrase differently. 
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worship of the gods and that make the citizens more pious (822A-B). 
But that 1s all. 

Plutarch employs additional arguments taken from Plato to under- 
mine the value of beneficence, writing that he had urged that Lydian 
and Ionian harmonies be kept out of the education of young people: the 
former because it stimulates the mournful element in the soul and the lat- 
ter because it increases our inclination towards pleasure and debauchery 
(822B-C). Similarly, the politician must drive away from the city those 
types of beneficence that irritate and breed the murderous and animal 
element or the uncouth and licentious one (822C). When it comes to 
money, his thoughts must always be practical and measured; they must 
have as their object either that which is morally beautiful or, if this is not 
possible, that which is necessary or, if this 1s not possible either, then the 
pleasurable and pleasant, provided, however, that no harm or depravity 
follows from it (822C). Of course, the question then arises of what, apart 
from religious festivals, could be financed under these conditions. The 
boundaries are drawn very narrowly indeed. 

Michael Trapp considers that this hierarchy of forms of beneficence 
would not have met the expectations of Plutarch's readers.** The criti- 
cism of gladiatorial games and dancing is made from a position of mor- 
al and intellectual superiority, as we see frequently in other writers of 
the period,” and, as such, obviously deviates from everyday practice. 
At the same time, the fact that Plutarch nonetheless leaves some space 
for beneficence, however limited, in the context of ideal political action, 
reflects an attempt to enter into dialogue with his readers' expectations. 
As we saw earlier, this text encourages readers to form and maintain 
a philosophical identity. The formation of a discrete identity requires, 
however, that one or more of its building blocks offer some satisfaction 
to the individual who is called upon to adopt it. Just because beneficence 
is an effective and widespread means of legitimising power does not en- 
tail that those who resort to it take pleasure in doing so. 

Let us take the case of those acts of beneficence of which Plutarch 
most frequently speaks, namely spectacles. The theatre is an area of 
public life which is closely intertwined, on the symbolic level, with the 
marketplace and other such locations. The spectators who gather in 


* See Trapp (2007) 237-238. 

> See, e.g., Tac. Dial. 29; Sen. Ep. 7.2; Luc. Salt. 1-4; Lib. 64.60-61; August. Conf. 
6.8; cf. also Lada-Richards (2007) 104-108, 120-126, and Lehmann (2020b) 150-151 n. 41. 

3° On the connection between the theatre and other areas of public life, see Chrono- 
poulos (2016) 77—73. For later periods, see also MacMullen (1966) 171. On the spectacles 
shown in the theatre, see also Jory (1986) 537—539; Dodge (1999) 233-234. 
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the theatre remain conscious of their political identity," even though 
they are simultaneously well aware that the reason they have entered 
this space is not in order to make decisions about their city, but simply to 
have fun. That said, if it is already difficult to maintain order in the city's 
assembly, where citizens are shouting slogans in favour of one politician 
or another, it is much more difficult to do so in a crowded theatre with 
spectators shouting and bouncing up and down in support of one actor 
or gladiator or another. Moreover, memories of the massacre in the 
amphitheatre of Pompeii in 59 AD were still fresh. Plutarch's readers 
may have been aware that, in the wake ofthe incident, the Roman Senate 
forbade any public gathering in Pompeii for the next ten years, demand- 
ed the dissolution of the professional associations in the city, and sent 
into exile the public official who organised the games (Tac. Ann. 14.17).? 
Trapp is surely right to ask whether the average citizen ofthe time would 
have been receptive to the possibility of replacing gladiatorial shows and 
horse races with a series of religious festivals.* But Plutarch is not ad- 
dressing this audience.*' After having been reminded of the consequenc- 
es that the diversions of such spectacles might bring for the organisers 
and local political life, Plutarch's audience may well have seen funding 
a religious festival as the more tempting option. 

Moreover, beneficence and service to the community were moral ob- 
ligations for members of the elite, which became more and more difficult 
to fulfil from generation to generation.? After the death of a benefactor, 
all the honours he had received during his lifetime would be included 
on a tombstone inscription that served as a seal and explicit testimony 
of a life of service to the community, accomplishments that reflected on 
his descendants.? These descendants, in turn, also had to live up to the 
obligation, but political honour does not come cheap. Not everyone can 
afford to ‘buy’ it. Differences in property holdings existed not only be- 
tween benefactors and non-benefactors, but also among the benefactors 
themselves. For example, in the province of Africa from 98 to 224 AD, a 
mere twenty-nine local benefactors — that is, 14% of the total number of 


37 For the architecture of the theatre, which also projected the established social and 
political hierarchy, see Hopkins (1983) 14-20; Zanker (2006) 199-206; Chaniotis (2009) 
41—62. 

38 See, e.g., Arr. Epict. 3.4.1212; Luc. Salt. 5. 

? Cf. MacMullen (1966) 169. 

4 See Trapp (2007) 238. Cf. ibid. (2004) 197. That religious celebrations were less 
popular than races is also confirmed by Zuiderhoek (2009) 88. 

^! Cf. Thum (2020) 263-265. 

? See Hopkins (1983) 12-13; Veyne (1985) 116; Dodge (1999) 225. 

5 See, e.g., Dio Chr. 44.3-4. Cf. Burkert (1985) 194; Veyne (1985) 115-116, 170-171; 
Zuiderhoek (2009) 62-63. 
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local benefactors attested in the region during this period — were respon- 
sible for the construction of more than 75% of all public buildings, and, 
of these twenty-nine, eleven (a little more than 5% of the total number of 
benefactors) were responsible for more than 50% of the total number of 
such buildings.“ The situation was comparable in other regions of the 
empire during that period: in a sample of eighty-five benefactions from 
Asia Minor, more than half of them seem to have come from 5-6% of 
the benefactors, that is, four out of sixty-eight.* For the remainder, who 
had less financial power, the pressure they were under at the local level 
to offer something worthy of the city must have been daunting. 

Ifa wealthy family was to survive and benefit subsequent generations, 
it was in constant need of new resources to guarantee a certain standard 
of living. At the time, the foundation of all economic activity was landed 
property: every farmer supported himself, a few others and the owner of 
the field on which he toiled. If the owner needed not food but money, 
he had to sell the farmer's surplus agricultural production at a mark-up.*° 
But if the money thus obtained by one generation of landowners sufficed 
to enable its members to live luxuriously and be munificent, it was not 
self-evident that the same would hold true for the next or even the gener- 
ation after that. In a much-discussed passage from Seneca, it 1s stated that 
the duty of the son who inherited his father's estate is to pass it on intact 
to his own heirs (Dial. 6.26.2)." As Richard Saller has shown, however, 
since — given the high rate of infant mortality — the inheritance strategies 
ofthe wealthy ofthe time aimed at providing security to one's immediate 
descendants by dividing the property into equal shares, the wealth of a 
family would fragment from generation to generation. Thus, as Arjan 
Zuiderhoek observes, in certain cities, a handful of local families are 
constantly named as benefactors in inscriptions.” Only a few families 
were able to meet the obligation of beneficence over multiple genera- 
tions. The remaining families either failed and vanished from history 
or, as Plutarch explains to us elsewhere (Praec. ger. reip. 822D-E; De 
vit. aer. 830D), were forced to borrow funds to finance shows and other 
acts of beneficence.?! 


^ See Duncan-Jones (1963) 165. 

See Zuiderhoek (2009) 29. 

See Veyne (1985) 153-154; Garnsey (2000) 679, 708—709. 

See also Veyne (1985) 142; Saller (1994) 86. 

See Saller (1994) 155-180, 231, cf. also Duncan-Jones (1990) 126; Saller (2000) 866, 
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^? See Zuiderhoek (2009) 63. 

5 Cf. also Duncan-Jones (1990) 170, 171. 
Cf. Jones (1940) 180-181. 
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Plutarch rhetorically exploits this aspect of beneficence, which was 
unpleasant for elites, and it is in this context that the topic of rhetoric 
is raised anew. To begin with, Plutarch claims that politicians who *by 
reason of their virtue enjoy freedom of speech (nappnoía an’ àpetfic) 
and public confidence (zíotic)" are in no way less powerful than those 
who organise grand dinners and bestow sponsorships (822F). There is 
no shame in admitting that one is in financial difficulties and in stopping 
competing in theatres and at dinners with those who are richer, since one 
can compete better with them in that field where politicians (822F-823A) 


try always to lead the State on the strength of virtue and wisdom, 
combined with speech (Aóyoc), for in such are found not only nobility 
and dignity but also the power to win and attract the people, a thing 
"more desirable than gold coins of Croesus". (transl. slightly adapted 
from H.N. Fowler) 


(GAN An’ APETÄSKALPPOVNUATOG àei petà A óyov TEIP@UEVOLG ÜYELV tr|v 
Tó, oic OD LOVOV TO KAAOV kai TO OELVOV GAAG koi TO KEYAPLOLEVOV 
Kai &yoyóv Eveotl, «Kpotos(ov żpatótepov otati]pov») 


There are obvious similarities with the passages in Phocion (9.1, 30.5) 
we examined above, in which an ideal approach to politics is discussed.” 
The mention of ‘speech’ (Aóyoc) as the companion of virtue and wisdom 
in governing the city also refers to the conception of rhetoric as 'the ac- 
complice of persuasion’. Thus, by means of this ‘speech’, the politician 
can win the favour of the crowd without spending money, which is cer- 
tainly good news for anyone engaged in politics and struggling to meet 
the financial requirements of beneficence. 

At this point, three more passages from the broader Plutarchan corpus 
must be mentioned, in which ‘speech’ (Aóyoc) is presented as the appro- 
priate means of persuasion for cultured politicians or philosophers in the 
political arena. 

The first of these is found in De laude ipsius, which belongs to 
Plutarch's so-called ethico-philosophical treatises, although it also touch- 
es on issues relating to political life. Plutarch argues in one passage that, 
in the political sphere, the esteem (óga) of the citizens should not be 
sought as a reward or encouragement to virtue. On the contrary, it should 
be sought because inspiring confidence and giving others the impression 
that one is a good person gives an individual reason to accomplish ever 
more beautiful deeds, since it is more pleasant and easier for a person to 
benefit people who trust and love him (539D). The choice of words here 
corresponds strikingly with what was said a little above about “true hon- 


> Cf. Roskam (2014) 525. 
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our and grace”. Here, however, beneficence is not even mentioned. The 
issue is the moral implications to which the propensity to speak about 
oneself (nepiavtoAoyia, 539E) — a scenario that, incidentally, had attract- 
ed the attention of rhetorical theory from an early stage — can give rise to 
in public discourse.? 

The second passage is found in Maxime cum principibus philosopho 
esse disserendum. The text addresses the contacts that philosophers have 
with powerful men, not necessarily with kings or the emperor, but also 
officials and governors who may exercise considerable power and influ- 
ence at the local level.** Through this text, Plutarch seeks to respond to 
the reproach that the function of such contacts was to satisfy the ambition 
of certain philosophers (776A-B, 778A). The source of this reproach is 
unknown, although it possibly originated in rival philosophical circles.? 
Plutarch answers this criticism by presenting the cultivation of such con- 
nections as a moral obligation on the part of philosophers, since through 
their dealings with the powerful they simultaneously benefit all those who 
are subject to their authority.” In this context, the question of ‘speech’ 
(AOyoc) is once again introduced, as the contact that philosophers have 
with the powerful falls within the realm of verbal communication. 

The passage begins with the accepted distinction of /ogos into inter- 
nal and external, i.e. into /ogos as thought residing in the mind, and /ogos 
as oral speech. Hermes gave people these two kinds of speech for the 
purpose of ‘love’ (piAia): ‘internal’ logos for the purpose of ‘self-love’, 
and ‘external’ /ogos for the purpose of ‘love of the other’ (777C). The 
first form of discourse is concerned with philosophy and the acquisition 
of virtue (777C-D). However, Plutarch is mainly concerned with the sec- 
ond kind here.?' The ‘external’ logos that characterises the relationship 
of philosophers to the powerful is contrasted with a second kind of ‘ex- 
ternal’ /ogos, which aims at profit or reward, but without cultivation and 
love of the beautiful (777D). Plutarch prefers the first kind, because it 1s 
connected to the achievement of ‘love’: it is wrong, he writes, to consider 
the acquisition of esteem (tò Evöo&ov) as the purpose of speech (Aóyoc). 
Rather its purpose is ‘love’, of which esteem is only the beginning and 
the seed (777D-E). For the philosopher, it is also wrong to equate esteem 
with favour (eÖvoıo), on the grounds that people praise only those they 


5 Cf., e.g., Chrysanthou (20182) 281 n. r and n. 2 (with further references); see also 
Pernot (2022) 149-169 and Quiroga-Puertas (2022) 343-344. 

* See Roskam (2009) 136-137. 

5 For attempts at identification, see Roskam (2009) 76-83. Barigazzi (1981) 199-201 
narrows the field considerably by claiming that Plutarch is referring only to the Epicureans. 

56 See Maxime cum principibus 776C—777B, 778E-779C. Cf. also Roskam (2009) 
71-96. 

3 Cf. Roskam (2009) 105. 
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love. This is simply not true. Anyone who understands and has experi- 
ence in public life, he writes, asks of others only as much esteem as he 
needs in order to receive the trust that will make action possible, since 
it is neither pleasant nor easy to attempt to benefit people who do not 
want to be benefited (777E). The choice of words here is the same as 
in the previous passage. Eliciting the trust of others is also presented as 
one of the cornerstones of successful, philosophically oriented verbal 
communication. The philosopher who occupies himself with public af- 
fairs, Plutarch continues, will not be annoyed if he happens to enter into 
a relationship with a powerful man, but, on the contrary, he will actively 
seek it out. As soon as he catches sight of a powerful man, he will run to- 
wards him with outstretched arms, welcoming him, conversing with him, 
teaching him and willingly remaining close to him, because he knows 
well that if he is able to influence him, many others will benefit (778D). 

The third passage is found in the section on rhetoric in the Praecepta 
gerendae reipublicae. Having clarified its definition, Plutarch immedi- 
ately proceeds to compare the politician with a craftsman, presenting 
another argument in favour of the view that rhetoric ought to have a place 
in the politician’s professional activity. The craftsman has no need of 
speech, since he can complete and defend his work against various criti- 
cisms without it, by merely showing those around him what he has made 
(802A). The politician cannot do the same, however. He who represents 
* Athena of the City’ and ‘Themis of Counsel’ uses speech as his sole 
instrument, employing it to give form to things and put them together 
(nAóttov Kai ovvapuóttov), to smooth over and reshape (poAócoov 
Kai kataàeaivæv) anything that hinders his work — like knots in wood 
or scratches on an iron surface (@omep ÖLlovg ttvàgc £v GbA@ Kai SimAOACG 
£v oi0r]po) — thus imposing order on the city (802B). The purpose of 
the comparison in the passage is to show how essential rhetoric is to the 
work of the politician — and not just any politician, but a philosophical- 
ly informed politician. The comparison recalls the well-known Platon- 
ic conceptualisation of the law: in the Republic, the law on which the 
philosopher-kings base their rule of the state is not concerned with the 
happiness of any particular class, but, by means of necessity and per- 
suasion, it tries to fit the citizens together (cuvappuóttov tobc TOALTAG 
neto te Kai dväykn) in such a way that they all share in the benefits (R. 
519E—-520A). Furthermore, the comparison between overcoming oppo- 
sition to the politician's work and the grinding of iron takes up a com- 
ment made by Plato about music, which softens the impetuous souls it 
touches and thus makes useful what was previously useless and savage 
(R. 411A-B: óonep oíónpov EudAacev Kai yprjoutov ¿č dyprjotoo kai 
SKANPoD Exoinosv). The conclusion follows naturally that, in the realm 
of politics, inducing persuasion through speech is the main means avail- 
able to a cultivated politician to impose himself on others and to govern. 
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Even if Plutarch assigns to rhetoric a position of secondary impor- 
tance relative to cultivated character when it comes the production of 
persuasion, the passages above make clear that, in contexts where the 
comparison between rhetoric and character is no longer in the fore- 
ground, Plutarch's attitude towards it appears to be the opposite of his at- 
titude towards beneficence, as seen in other passages of his work. There 
is a further passage in the Praecepta gerendae reipublicae that provides 
evidence for it. This is the example of Pericles, which comes shortly after 
the discussion of the definition of rhetoric. 

Plutarch argues in this passage that Thucydides’ well-known state- 
ment that the rule of Pericles was “nominally a democracy", but in prac- 
tice “government by the first citizen" (Thuc. 2.65.9) refers to the power 
of the Pericles’ speech (802B-C). It was thanks to this power that he 
stood out from the other politicians of his time, surpassing even Cimon, 
Ephialtes and Thucydides, the son of Melesias, thanks to his eloquence 
(802C). Thucydides, the son of Melesias, even said that if he were to 
defeat Pericles in combat, Pericles would manage to convince the spec- 
tators that he had won (802C). The emphasis here is not so much on the 
deception as on the ultimate goal it serves. Plutarch explains that even 
if Pericles sometimes used his eloquence to deceive his audience, what 
ultimately mattered was that he benefited not only himself by winning 
glory, but also his city, which, under his authority, managed to ensure its 
preservation (owtnpia) in times of war (802C). So far, so good: when 
the opposition is between character and speech, as is the case with the 
opposition between Pericles and the three politicians mentioned above, 
the usefulness of speech lies in the fact that character alone cannot ma- 
nipulate the multitude as effectively. But what happens when the contrast 
is between speech and other instruments of power? 

The attribution to Pericles of the status of ‘saviour’ (omtnp) of his 
city is perhaps not accidental, since the term refers to contemporary prac- 
tices in Plutarch’s era. It is a typical designation found in honorary res- 
olutions for benefactors.” It is on this basis that the final comparison, 
that between Pericles and Nicias, is made. Of Cimon, Ephialtes and Thu- 
cydides, Plutarch writes merely that they were good. When it comes to 
Nicias, however, nothing specific is mentioned except that, although he 
had the same ‘intention’ (tv adrrv npoaípeot £yov) as Pericles, Nicias 
used speech like a ‘loose rein’ — a reminder of what is mentioned in the 
passage where rhetoric is defined — and thus failed to impose himself on 
his fellow citizens, which led to the disaster in Sicily (802C-D). But by 
what means was Nicias trying to impose himself? In Nicias, it 1s said that 
he lacked the true virtue that Pericles possessed, as well as his way with 
words, but as he was wealthier he tried to engage in demagoguery, win- 


55 See Touloumakos (1988) 304-324. 
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ning over the demos by paying for choruses, funding the gymnasia and 
other such things, as no one could rival him when it came to the luxury 
and splendour of his munificence (Nic. 3.2; Nic.-Cras. 1.4).?? If Pericles, 
then, is presented as surpassing Cimon, Ephialtes and Thucydides, the 
son of Melesias, because in addition to virtue he possesses eloquence, 
he likely surpasses Nicias because eloquence is more effective than the 
other, usual means of attaining distinction. 

The comparison between Pericles and Nicias ends now with an ex- 
plicit juxtaposition of rhetorical discourse with beneficence. This image 
concludes the line of argumentation that began with the debate about the 
proper definition of rhetoric. It is also found in a passage which marks 
the transition to another lengthy section, which presents detailed instruc- 
tions for composing political oratory. Here, Plutarch implies that human 
beings, precisely because they are capable of submitting the irrational 
part of the soul to the power of reason, must be manipulated in a way 
that appeals to their rationality. Established forms of benevolence, such 
as the organisation of festivals, conferring financial benefits and funding 
performances with dancers and gladiatorial contests, are likened to the 
hunting and herding of irrational beasts and associated with the activity 
of the demokópos (önuoKönog).°!' The demokópos represents a morally 
inferior class of politician,” a politician who is unprincipled in speech 
and who attempts to manipulate rational beings by means that are crude 
and appeal to base desires. At the opposite extreme is the model of the 
‘demagogue’ (önnayoyög), a term which is meant positively here. This 
is the politician who leads his fellow citizens by means of speech. 

This contrast organically links rhetoric to a refined version of politics, 
in which the benefit of citizens is sought. The modification at the end of 
the passage of the well-known proverb “I grab the wolf by the ears” (tov 
Xóxov TOV MTV ExEtv) to “the wolf, they say, cannot be held by the ears; 
but one must lead a people or a State" (tov u&v oov Xókov o0 qaot TAV 


5° Cf. Roskam (2014) 521-522. 

© Similar lists of ancient politicians using rhetoric are found in the following texts: 
Phld. Rh. II Sudhaus, 212-213; Cic. De or. 3.138-139; Dio Chr. 22.1-2. 

61 On the critique of such spectacles from an ethical point of view, cf. also Ter. Hec. 
4-7, 39-43; Hor. Ep. 2.1.182-216; Dio Chr. 32.1-5. Cf. Habinek (1998) 98-100; Hunter 
(2002) 191, 200-201; Lada-Richards (2004) 55-82; ead. (2007) 120-125; Lehmann (2020b) 
150—I5I n. AI. 

$$ Cf. Lehmann (20202) 16. 

6 Cf. Rom. 27.1; Arist.-Ca. Ma. 1.2; Per. 39.3; Alc. 6.4; Arat. 14.3; De vit. pud. 534F; 
An seni 785A. Negative connotations are, however, found in the following passages: 
Thes.-Rom. 2.3; Cim. 19.3; Cor. 16.4; Alc.-Cor. 1.4; De ad. et am. 52E; Mul. virt. 261F. 
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(tov xpazeiv, ófjuiov 68 Kai nóv) points precisely to this dimension.™ 
The terms ‘ears’ has a special meaning: apart from the fact that, along 
with the other organs, they are regarded as receptive to pleasure (De soll. 
an. 961D), elsewhere in Plutarch the ears have the peculiarity of being 
the organ par excellence through which virtue penetrates the soul (De 
aud. 38B). Although it is not explicitly stated in the text, everything indi- 
cates that we are in the domain of politicians who ‘persuade’ and ‘teach’ 
the multitude. What separates the true politician from the bad kinds is 
respect for a hierarchy of tools in which the multitude is not guided by 
a means that appeals to its basest instincts, as with beneficence, but by 
a means that activates the potentialities concealed in the soul, namely 
rhetorical discourse.‘ 


4- Why rhetoric? 


The privileging of rhetoric over beneficence that Plutarch defends in the 
relevant passages may serve an additional purpose, which is worth ex- 
amining in the context of the present study. The absolute and ahistorical 
way in which this distinction is made is striking: in practice, a politician 
could not ignore beneficence. As we have already seen, beneficence and 
rhetoric are complementary means of imposing power. Why then does 
Plutarch contrast them in such a schematic and ahistorical way? 

The truth is that there are points of convergence between rhetoric 
and philosophy that do not exist between philosophy and beneficence. 
Both philosophy and rhetoric deal with speech and arguments, which 
makes the devotees of both subjects competent users of language. Jona- 
than Powell has pointed out that, as early as Hellenistic times, the Athe- 
nians systematically sent philosophers on diplomatic missions, not only 
because of their general reputation for being temperate and unflappable, 
but also because their systematic training in dialectics made them mas- 
ters in the art of argumentation.® Dio Chrysostom also mentions the 
public presence of philosophers as orators in the assembly of his city. 
At the beginning of one of his advisory speeches, Dio has an ‘imaginary 
objector’ ask why, while so many have been active in politics in the city 
— natives and foreigners, orators and philosophers, old and young — none 
had ever found the courage to give the advice that Dio is about to give 


& The proverb also means being trapped in a situation that will certainly lead to dis- 
aster. On the proverb, see ParG. II, 220, 44. Cf. also Ter. Ph. 506—507; Plb. 30.20.9; Suet. 
Tib. 25; Caiazza (1993) 213. 

$5 Cf. Quaest. conv. 712B. 

$6 See Powell (2013) 222—225. 
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them (38.4). In another text, Dio explains that there are many kinds of 
work and action that are common to philosophers and orators — not, of 
course, those base orators who make their living from their art and aim 
to profit from the litigations of private individuals, but rather those who 
have a claim to advise publicly and legislate (22.1). The fact that forensic 
orators are treated by Dio as a subordinate class of rhetoricians does not 
Obscure the fact that, here too, public deliberative rhetoric, along with its 
legislative counterpart, is considered to be common to both philosophers 
and orators. But how were philosophers trained for this kind of interven- 
tion? How did they maintain their skills? 

Although Plutarch does not seem to have taught rhetoric, there are 
some indications in his writings that the philosophical education he rep- 
resents involved rhetoric. 

The first clue is found in a passage in De profectibus in virtute. As 
noted in the introduction, the text discusses various ways in which peo- 
ple engaged in philosophy who are in a slow process of moral formation 
can become aware of their progress, so that they do not become disil- 
lusioned and give up along the way (78C—79B). In the passage we are 
now considering, Plutarch argues that progress in virtue is also reflected 
on the level of linguistic expression. Those who take up philosophy, he 
writes, are indeed at first more interested in the kinds of discourse that 
can quickly bring them distinction: some are thus drawn towards the 
discourses bearing on nature; others, who find satisfaction in disputes 
and controversies, are drawn towards the discourses that fall within the 
broader field of argumentation (disputes, knotty problems, quibbles); 
many others first show an interest in dialectic, as through it they prepare 
themselves for sophistry; and, finally, yet others spend their lives com- 
piling collections of historical and didactic examples (78E-F). However, 
the rewards one receives from philosophy with regard to the cultivation 
of discourse are supposed to be greater — the kind of discourse that cor- 
responds to progress in virtue is typically defined in the text through a 
parallel with the Aesop's fable of the fox before the lion's den (no. 139 
Perry). The discourse “whose footprints [...] are turned toward us rather 
than away from us" (79A-B: eíoc pov T] £&o ta tyvr] Terpantan) is, if 
we consider the analogy with the lion's den, the discourse that turns the 
listener into ‘prey’ without giving the impression of doing so. 

In order to develop this kind of discourse, however, a man's ‘judge- 
ment’ (kpíoic) must first be made healthy and he must begin to seek out 
those discourses that “are productive of character and breadth of mind” 
(79A).° The whole process is compared with the process through which 


© Cf. Dio Chr. 44.10. 
$5 Cf also Quintilian’s reference, in 5.14.28, to the task of judgement (pars iudicandi) 
known (among philosophers?) as kpırıxn, alongside the remarks of Reinhardt (2000) 
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Sophocles supposedly developed his distinctive poetic style. According 
to one account, Sophocles once declared that it was only after having 
played around with the *turgidity' (óyxov) of Aeschylus and studied “his 
harshness and artificiality in composition" (tò mikpóv kai KATÜTEXVOV 
Tis aùtoð Kataokevfig) that he was able to develop his own distinctive 
style, which “has the most to do with moral character and goodness” 
(ónep HOikotatov &ott Kai BéATIOTOV) (79B).9 In this, Plutarch is fol- 
lowing the assessment of Dionysius of Halicarnassus (/mit., fr. 31.2.10— 
II), according to which the style of Sophocles is the ideal mean between 
the grandeur of Aeschylus and the triviality of Euripides. Like Sopho- 
cles, Plutarch writes, students of philosophy, as they progress in virtue, 
turn away from speeches like those delivered at festivals, which are 
characterised by fastidiousness in the application of the rules of art, and 
instead compose speeches centred on character and emotions (79B: x 
TOV NAVHYVPIKOV Kai KATATEYVOV eic TOV ANTOLEVOV TjOouc kai záOovc 
Aóyov pEetaBaotv).”° 

In the introduction to his dissertation Die rhetorischen Schriften 
Plutarchs und ihre Stellung im Plutarchischen Schriftenkorpus, Fritz 
Krauss sees this passage as describing a two-stage process of moral 
progress. In the context of their education, young people are initially 
concerned with subjects or objects that correspond more closely to a 
school-oriented rhetorical education. Then, with the help of philosophy, 
they acquire the maturity needed to develop a more personal mode of 
expression that reflects the moral education that has taken place in the 
meantime.’! This interpretation does, however, present some difficul- 
ties. The discourses on nature, disputes, knotty problems and quibbles, 
as well as the collections of historical and didactic examples, which for 
Krauss correspond to a school-oriented rhetorical education, are not de- 
scribed in the text as an ‘initial stage’. On the contrary, these are forms 
of engagement with discourse that are situated in autonomous domains 
outside the philosophical realm represented by Plutarch and which can 
be enhanced by engagement with philosophy.” 

The wording also suggests a form of movement outside the ‘right’ 
course: some “descend” like birds (kataipovtecs) towards the splen- 
dour and grandeur of the words of natural philosophy, others “retreat” 
(y@podot) towards disputes, knotty problems and quibbles, while yet 
others use dialectic to “stock themselves up for the practice of sophist- 


545-546 concerning Cicero and Philo of Larissa. 

© On Sophocles’ statement, see Bowra (1940) 385-401; Pinnoy (1984) 159-164. 

7' Cf. Per. 15.2: Seige TH pntopiciv Kata HAdt@va yoyayoyiav oðoav Kai uéyiotov 
Epyov avtiic iv nepi tà HON Kai TON péðoðov. 

7 See Krauss (1912) 10-11. 

7? Cf. also Anon. Epic. fr. 5, col. XXV 1-3 Vogliano; Clem. Al. Strom. 7.16.101.4. 
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ry" (émioutíCovrat mpdc oogioteíav), which is obviously a different field 
from that of philosophy. Finally, those who are preoccupied with col- 
lections of examples perfect themselves (neptiacıw) in this task, that is 
they remain attached to a field or sphere in which there seems to be no 
substantive progress and which is thus to be fundamentally distinguished 
from the body of philosophical education positively projected in the text. 
From the perspective of Krauss' thesis that certain texts in the Plutarchan 
corpus which display a greater degree of rhetorical sophistication belong 
to a youthful period in Plutarch's literary production, it was important to 
classify the forms of engagement with discourse listed above into two 
temporal phases.” But the chronological sequence suggested by the text 
is, in fact, the opposite of what Krauss claims: young people are initially 
directed towards philosophy, with the goal of acquiring from it skills 
that will be useful for some other form of engagement with discourse. 
Particularly telling is the reference to those who prepare for sophistical 
demonstrations by studying dialectic. 

Plutarch's position is that if they all show patience and stick with 
philosophy, they will benefit more in the long run. Progress in virtue 
contributes to the creation of a form of discourse that is superior by 
both moral and practical standards: natural-philosophical discourses are, 
moreover, characterised at the very beginning of the passage by ‘flighti- 
ness’ (Kovpörng) and ‘ambition’ (piXorıuia) (79E), while argumentative 
ones are characterised (79E-F, cf. Pl. R. 539B) as being produced by 
people who look “like puppies, delighting in pulling and tearing" (óonep 
Ta okvAÓk1a, [...] TO £Axetv Kai ozxapóácrew Xalpovtec). As far as estab- 
lishing collections of examples is concerned, the contrast is outlined in 
terms of ‘utility’. The contrast between, on the one hand, festive dis- 
courses that are characterised by the application of rules and, on the other 
hand, discourse that is only concerned with characters and emotions goes 
in the same direction. Here, the hierarchy is grounded in the opposition 
between ‘artificial’ and ‘natural’. 

The obvious interpretation of the downplaying of certain forms of 
engagement with discourse observed in this text is that Plutarch 1s re- 
acting to the loss of students to other disciplines in which philosophical 
education is perceived as a preparatory stage. At least one of these other 
disciplines is associated with rhetoric, as suggested by the reference to 
sophistry, for which some are said to be equipped through the study of 
dialectic. It is well known that teachers of rhetoric encouraged their stu- 
dents to take courses in philosophy as well, so that they might simultane- 
ously acquire the theoretical and moral tools necessary to become either 


7 See Krauss (1912) 4. 
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orators or men of letters more generally (Theon II, 59 Sp. = I, 145 W.).” 
Moreover, in the context of rhetorical education, teachers often made use 
of material with which their pupils were familiar either from their earlier 
education or from other readings: ready-made didactic examples or max- 
ims from poetic texts consistently found a place in the rhetorical com- 
positions of young people (see, e.g., Quint. 1.1.35-36, 10.5.4—11); texts 
of historians and philosophers were consulted in order to identify and 
collect anecdotes and other relevant material, which could be used to em- 
bellish and confer authority on a new rhetorical composition: Menander 
Rhetor, in the late third century AD, suggested that his readers should 
comb through Plutarch's Lives for this very purpose, in order to cull from 
them historical examples, apopthegms, proverbs and didactic stories (III, 
392 Sp. = IX, 253-254 W.). 

Obviously a philosopher active in higher education could not accept 
his teachings being used in such an instrumental way, regardless of his 
own views on rhetoric. In Plutarch, this tension is addressed by appeal- 
ing to the need to subordinate rhetorical prowess to an ethical hierarchy 
that privileges ‘judgement’. It is wrong, Plutarch argues, to ransack the 
texts of the philosophers for sophisticated Attic words rather than seek- 
ing lessons for improving one's character (79B-D).? Those who study 
the texts of the philosophers with the sole intention of finding in them 
the one or other impressive word are compared in the text to *apothecar- 
ies’ who sell medicine without knowing how to cure the ill, and thus are 
presented as ‘sophists’ (for the connotations of this term, see the next 
chapter), who are in the habit of offering their students knowledge in 
such a way that the students are unable to make any real use of it (80A). 
The polemical mood of the passage makes it abundantly clear that the 
problem is the view of philosophy as an opportunistic pursuit. It is worth 
noting, however, that, in contrast to the opposition drawn in the text, the 
utility of philosophical education does not appear to relate to a field other 


™ See Isoc. 12.26-28; Cic. De or. 1.53-69; 3.76—77; Off. 1.1-3; Quint. r.pr.9. Cf. also 
Lausberg (1990?) 44. 

75 On Plutarch’s attitude towards Atticism, see, e.g., Norden (1898) 1.361, 1.380; 
Jeuckens (1907) 55-58; Ziegler (1951) 932; Hamilton (1969) Ixvi-Ixvii; Whitmarsh (2005) 
42; Schmitz (2012) 78—79; Jazdzewska (2019) 66—70; Vela Tejada (2019) 299-301. The 
relevant passages from the philosopher's work are as follows: Nic. 1.4; De aud. 42D; De 
prof. in virt. 79D; Quaest. Plat. yoogF—roroD; fr. 186 (= Isid. Pel. Ep. 2.42). Cf. also Ant. 
2.5-8 on Asianism. Plutarch's attitude towards Atticism is, in general, the same moderate 
attitude that we find in other writers of the period, who are not prepared to let the content 
be compromised by the search for sophisticated words and formal elaboration. Galen, for 
example, expresses a similar attitude in Alim. Fac., VI, 579 K. (= CMG V 4.2, 279); VI, 
584 K. (= CMG V 4.2, 282) and in Symp. Diff., VU, 45 K., as does Dioscorides (1.pr.2-6). 
Cf. also the remarks of Matthaios (2013) 70—76. 
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than the one in which the competitors are themselves active. Plutarch 
also promises to cultivate eloquence. He merely argues that eloquence 
is best acquired when the study of discourses does not undermine other, 
more central aspects of his teaching. 

A more thorough account of the engagement of philosophy with rhet- 
oric in Plutarch's school can perhaps be gleaned from the dialogue De 
sollertia animalium. Most of the text is taken up by a dialectical debate 
between two students over the question of whether terrestrial or aquatic 
animals are smarter. 

As 1s often the case in philosophical dialogues, the primary narrator, 
‘Plutarch’, is suppressed." Events are presented through the conversa- 
tions of the various dramatis personae. These include Autobulus, So- 
clarus, the disciples Aristotimus and Phaedimus, Optatus and Heracleon 
of Megara. Soclarus is known from other of Plutarch's texts as his close 
friend." Autobulus, who appears in the text as an elderly man (already 
in 959B) and, moreover, has the same name as one of Plutarch's sons 
(see, e.g., Quaest. conv. 666D), has been identified in the scholarship as 
Plutarch’s father: later in the text, he mentions that his son is a Platonic 
philosopher and close friend of Soclarus (964D)."* Both men are present- 
ed in the text as educated, able to quote passages from classical writers 
and well informed about the various philosophical controversies of the 
day.” Optatus is likewise depicted as an elderly (965C) and cultured man: 
his first words in the text include a passing reference to Solon's laws, 
and he is immediately introduced by Autobulus as an expert on Aris- 
totle's zoological works (965D). Heracleon is known from the dialogue 
De defectu oraculorum, probably as an associate of Plutarch's brother 
Lamprias (see, e.g., De def. or. 413C-D, 418E-F).*? The disciples Aris- 
totimus and Phaedimus are presented as studious young men (963B-C), 
who are additionally interested in hunting and fishing for sport (959B, 


7$ For the terminology, see, e.g., de Jong (2014) 34. 

7 For Soclarus (T. Flavius Soclarus) from Tithorea, see Bowersock (1965) 267-268; 
Jones (1971) 41-42; id. (1972) 264; Puech (1981) 186—192; id. (1992) 4879-4883. 

” This identification, which was originally proposed (separately) by Muhl (1885) 
23-24 and Hartman (1916) 568, is now taken for granted by the majority of scholars. See, 
e.g., Hirzel (1895) 2.175; Ziegler (1951) 643-644; Jones (1971) 9; Mossman (2005) 142; 
Bouffartigue (2012) xiv-xv. For the identification of this man with Plutarch's oldest son, 
see Horky (2017) 106—107, 114-115. 

7? See quotations from classical authors: 959B, 959C-D, 959E, 961A-B, 964D-C, 
964F, 965C, 985C. See also Mossman (2005) 143 on the allusive reference to Phaedra 
from Euripides' Hippolytus at the beginning of the dialogue. References to the tenets 
of various philosophical schools are found at: 959F, 960B, 960D, 960E, 961A, 961C—F, 
962A, 963F—964A, 964C, 964D, 964E-F, 965B, 965D—E. 

89 See also Mossman (2005) 143 n. 3. 
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960A, 975D). There are also a number of other people who are suppos- 
edly present, but who remain mute throughout. The only trace of their 
existence in the text is the passage in which Autobulus sees them arrive 
at the place where the dispute is to take place and greets them (965B-C), 
as well as Autobulus’ address “O friends” (@ piAoı) at the beginning of 
the dialogue (959B), which implies their presence.*! 

The events described might have seemed realistic to ancient readers. 
The dialogue's characters and didactic setting suggest that the events 
must be understood to be taking place in Plutarch's philosophical school 
in Boeotia, however idealised the image of the school that is given. 
While Plutarch does not intervene directly in the events, Autobulus and 
Soclarus are closely associated with him.” A reference by Aristotimus 
to Athens, as a place where ‘our fathers’ (oi matépec riv) had studied 
(969E), indicates a circle of friends who, like Plutarch, had previous- 
ly studied in Athens and were now sharing their experiences with the 
younger generation.? Indeed, Plutarch's contemporary readers might 
have been able to identify more of the individuals mentioned in the di- 
alogue.** However that may be, the fact that most of them come from 
different parts of Greece indicates that they are present as guests. In 
other words, there was the possibility to be lodged either at the site of the 
debate or somewhere nearby, as was customary at the time in regions that 
had schools with broader renown.* 

The events recounted in the dialogue cover a day at the school. Some 
events that happened the previous day, as well as an incident that sup- 
posedly took place early in the morning on the same day, are incorpo- 
rated into the narrative by means of analepses." The dialogue begins 
with a conversation between Autobulus and Soclarus about a rhetorical 
encomium of hunting that had been read the previous day at a sympo- 
sium, which had probably been organised at the same place where the 
meeting is now taking place and which both men had listened to, in the 
presence of a group of young people (959A-C).* In the past, numerous 
scholars had assumed that the text implies that the encomium was read 


See Hirzel (1895) 2.174 n. 3. 

® Cf. Hirzel (1895) 2.180. 

On this, see Hirzel (1895) 2.173-174 n. 2. 

Cf. Russell (200r?) 14. 

See Bouffartigue (2012) xviii. See also Hirzel (1895) 2.174 n. I. 

See Fron (2021) 84-92. 

The dramatic date must be placed after 79 AD, i.e. after Vespasian's death (Russell 

(200r?) 14), or, according to Cherniss & Helmbold (1957) 314 either around AD 70 or after 

AD 81, i.e. the date of the death of Titus (cf. also Jones (1966) 71), depending on the inter- 

pretation given to the reference to the “old Vespasian” (6 yépov Obsonaoıavög) at 974A. 
55 For the location, see Hirzel (1895) 2.174 n. 2, cf. Bouffartigue (2012) xviii. 
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by Plutarch himself,” but this position has long since been convincingly 
refuted.” With this eulogy in mind, the two men begin to discuss certain 
moral issues related to animals: Is it right for humans to hunt animals? Is 
killing animals as unjust as killing humans? Are animals as amenable to 
reason and as capable of virtue as humans? (959D-965B)”" 

However, as the discussion proceeds, they suddenly remember that, 
after having listened to the encomium the day before, they had put for- 
ward the view that all animals in one way or another participate in 'rea- 
son' and 'calculation' and propose, with reference to this thesis, to hold 
a competition: Aristotimus and Phaedimus, two disciples who had also 
listened to the encomium, are invited to debate the question of wheth- 
er terrestrial or aquatic animals are more intelligent (960A—B, 962D).” 
Soclarus reports that, as he was heading to his meeting with Autobulus 
earlier that morning, he saw the two young men preparing themselves for 
the contest, meaning that they are about to appear at any minute (960B). 
Autobulus and Soclarus continue their discussion around the question of 
animal intelligence — in quite technical terms — until Aristotimus, Phae- 
dimus and the others who are to attend the debate arrive (965B-C). 

Aristotimus speaks first in favour of the view that land animals are 
smarter (965E-975C). He is followed by Phaedimus, who speaks in fa- 
vour of the position that aquatic animals are smarter (975C-985C). As 
soon as Phaedimus concludes his speech, Aristotimus asks the audience 
to announce the winner (985C). However, Soclarus intervenes, explain- 
ing that the two young men must now synthesise into a common whole 
what they had previously said against each other (à npóg GAANAOUG 
eipniKats, ovovOÉvteg eig tavtov) and together fight against those who 
deprive animals of ‘reason’ and ‘understanding’ (985C). 

It need not be assumed — as has been done in the scholarship — that 
just because its ending seems abrupt, the dialogue has been preserved in 
fragmentary form.? The struggle between the two young people takes 
the form of an antilogia, i.e. a pair of speeches, which approach a top- 
ic from two diametrically opposed perspectives. As a teaching method, 
antilogia has its roots in the age of the ancient sophists. Protagoras is 


9 See Hirzel (1895) 2.173; Muhl (1885) 24; Ziegler (1951) 735, 739; Barrow (1967) 
II2-113; Babut (1969) 59 and (albeit with reservations) Russell (200r?) 13. 

°° See Martin (1970) 99-106, who nevertheless relies on Jeuckens (1907) 14-15 and 
Krauss (1912) 6. See also Mossman (2005) 144-145. 

°l A summary of the arguments is found in Newmyer (2014) 226-230. 

? Cf. Hirzel (1895) 2.178. 

5 See Cherniss & Helmbold (1957) 479 n. c. The abrupt ending of the dialogue (with- 
out a winner being declared) has been considered suspicious by some scholars, although, 
as William Helmbold (ibid.) explains, there is no particular reason to assume that the dia- 
logue continued on and that the actual ending has been lost. Cf. Mossman (2005) 147 n. 16. 
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credited with a work entitled Antilogiai (Diog. Laert. 3.38 (= Protag., 80 
B 5 D-K), 3.57 (7 Protag., 80 B 5 D-K)), while Aristophanes parodied this 
aspect of the sophists’ teaching in his Clouds (see Nu. 883-1104). The an- 
tilogia later found its place also in the context of declamation, which we 
find from Hellenistic times onwards in both Greek- and Latin-speaking 
schools of rhetoric.?* 

Nevertheless, it is known that antilogia 1s not exclusively about rhe- 
torical education. The Academic sceptics were also interested in this 
method. From Arcesilaus to Philo of Larissa, the philosophers of the 
Academy, who challenged any doctrinal claim that particular impres- 
sions can always be considered true, when faced with a dilemma about 
whether one or the other proposition is true or false, preferred to post- 
pone any judgement (ènoyń). Nevertheless, unlike the Pyrrhonian Scep- 
tics, who used the same term, the Academic Sceptics acknowledged the 
preceding process, i.e. the process of examining this or that proposition 
as simultaneously true and false, as a method by which one can ascertain 
which propositions are, if not true, at least more probable than others.” 
One is reminded here of Carneades, who, as a number of ancient sources 
attest, once gave two speeches in Rome on successive days, one for and 
the other against justice. The same interest in this method is found in the 
later Academics. At the beginning of his treatise De optima doctrina, 
Galen attacks the sophist and philosopher Favorinus of Arles,” who — 
according to Galen's testimony — proclaimed that the Academic practice 
of examining subjects from diametrically opposed points of view (eig 
&kütepov Ertiyeipnotc) is the best method of teaching (Opt. doct. I, 40.3-5 
K.) and defended this method in a series of books, one of which bore 
the title On the Academic Disposition or Plutarch and another entitled 
Against Epictetus, which was a dialogue in which a slave of Plutarch, a 
certain Onesimus, appeared to exchange arguments with the Stoic phi- 
losopher Epictetus (Opt. doct. I, 41.11—15 K.). 

Nevertheless, there should be no doubt that in this Plutarchan dia- 
logue — and this is of primary interest in the context of the present dis- 
cussion — the emphasis is placed mainly on the relevance of this method 
to rhetoric. At the beginning of the dialogue (959C), Soclarus notes that 
“the reader [or ‘that speech’, depending on the interpretation one gives 
to the word &keivoc] yesterday seems to have roused his rhetoric from its 
long disuse to gratify the young men and share their vernal mood” (kai 


°t See, e.g., Bouffartigue (2012) viii. 

°° An excellent introduction to the philosophy of the Academic Sceptics can be found 
in Hossenfelder (1985) 191ff. 

% See PIR? F 123. On Favorinus as an Academic philosopher, see Glucker (1978) 
280-285; Ducos (1984) 290-291; Opsomer (1997) 18. On the relationship between Favori- 
nus and Plutarch, see p. 25 n. 49. 
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yàp &xeivog EÖ0EE LOL TO PNTOPIKOV £yeipoa oix YPOVOD, yopijóuevogc koi 
ovveapiCav tois uetipakíoic).?" It was in this atmosphere that Autobulus 
and Soclarus proposed holding the contest. The association with rhetoric 
is striking from the beginning of the debate. Several metaphors taken 
from the domain of forensic rhetoric can be found in this part of the text, 
conveying to viewers and readers a courtroom atmosphere and the image 
of actual court battle (see, e.g., 960 A—B, 965B, 965E, 975C, 985C).?* The 
second speaker, Phaedimus, also appears in his speech to seize on points 
made by the previous speaker and respond to them,” as a litigant would 
do in court. After Phaedimus’ speech, Aristotimus addresses (985C) the 
audience with the words: “so, gentlemen of the jury, you may now cast 
your votes" ("Eéeotw obv piv, © üvópsc Stkactat, tr|v wh@ov pépet). 

The question of why the contest ends without a winner need not con- 
cern us now. In my opinion, this aspect can be interpreted in light of the 
Academic notion of ‘refusal to pass judgement’ (£noyn) and the practice 
of looking at issues from diametrically opposed perspectives.'°° What is 
significant in the context of this discussion is that the struggle, which, as 
we have seen, is depicted as a rhetorical struggle, takes place in the con- 
text of a philosophical debate within a school environment. The question 
of whether or not animals possess reason is a serious philosophical issue 
with implications for the field of ethics, since it also raises the question 
of how humans ought to behave both towards animals and towards other 
human beings (see esp. 959D—960A).'°! But rhetoric, it seems, has a role 
to play in this context as well. 

In the entire extant Plutarchan corpus, there is only one relatively 
brief passage that refers to rhetorical teaching. These are the four of the 
five sections in the Praecepta gerendae reipulicae that deal with rheto- 
ric: the first section, as we have seen, discusses the definition of rhetoric 
and concludes with the example of Pericles and the emphasis on the su- 
periority of speech over beneficence as a means of political manipulation 
(801C—802E). The remaining four sections describe exactly what the pol- 
itician’s speech should be like (802E-804C). Although Plutarch tries at 

?' For the interpretation of the phrase, see Martin (1970) 106; Mossman (2005) 144— 
145. The word ovveapitw (from čap, ‘spring’) is a hapax. Bouffartigue (2012) 3 (ad loc.) 
notes the conjectures ovvveoptiiwv by Reiske and ovwsdCav by Madvig. 

?* On the legal imagery, see Hirzel (1895) 2.176 n. 4; Mossman (2005) 146, 156. 

? See Mossman (2005) 158-159. 

100 On this, see my more detailed analysis in Tsiampokalos (2024) 110-124. 

10! The view towards which Autobulus and Soclarus lean in the first part of the di- 
alogue, namely that animals partake of reason — as obvious as it sounds today — was 
marginal at the time. Most thinkers, including Aristotle and the Peripatetics, as well as the 
Stoics (cf. 963F), argued that reason is precisely what distinguishes human beings from 
other animals. On this see, e.g., Sorabji (1993) I-28, 107-133; Newmyer (2014) 225-226. 
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various points in his writings to take some distance from the model of an 
‘artful’ and sophistical type of rhetoric, which, according to him, is not 
appropriate for the field of politics, in reality what he offers in these sec- 
tions is nothing other than a small-scale, self-contained technical manual 
for the composition of political oratory. 

The layout of the material is indicative of this. As is often the case in 
technical texts, the material here follows — albeit somewhat more loosely 
— familiar divisions of the rhetorical art. The section begins with a formal 
comparison of political/deliberative speech with the other two classical 
branches of rhetoric: the epideictic speech and the judicial speech. Polit- 
ical speech (6 Aöyog TOD noA1tıkod) is distinguished from the former both 
by its unaffectedness and by the character it expresses, the character of 
the person seeking to benefit his fellow-citizens (802E-803A), while it 
differs from the latter in the extent to which it admits of the use of max- 
ims, historical and mythological examples and metaphors, as well as of 
grandiosity and high expression more generally (803A—D).'” The topics 
of teasing one’s political opponents, ridicule and brevity that are dis- 
cussed immediately afterwards are — even if they are not exclusively con- 
nected with judicial oratory — at any rate topics that appear frequently in 
rhetorical textbooks (803B—E).'° After the discussion of ‘brevity’, how- 
ever, it becomes clear that the categorisation based on the three branches 
of oratory has given way to another classical categorisation, that of the 
five parts of rhetoric. Such shifts are not uncommon in technical texts 


102 Cf. Arist. Rh. 1.3, 1358a 36; 1.3 1359a 29; Anaxim. Lamps. Rh. Al., passim; Dion. 
Hal. Lys. 16; Phld. RA. I, 212-214 Sudhaus; Theon II, 60-61 Sp. (= I, 149-151 W.); III, 1-2 
Sp. (= IX, 331-333 W.). On ‘loftiness’ (uéye00c) and ‘grandeur of style’ (óykoc), which 
together also with ‘dignity’ (àGtopa) constitute one of the seven great stylistic categories 
(i6&a1) of Hermogenes, see id., VI, 241-242 R. (= III, 217-218 W. = II, 286-287 Sp.). At 
this point, it is important to highlight the distinction between the ‘political speech’ or, 
more precisely, ‘the politician's speech’ (6 Aóyoc tod noAıtıkod) discussed by Plutarch 
here and the so-called ‘civic speeches’ (noAıtıkoi Aöyoı) referenced by authors, such as 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus (see, e.g., Orat. Vet. 1.1). In the case of the latter, it is not 
merely about speeches composed for political rhetoric. Rather, it is about a type of oratory 
that one is able to produce due to one's educational background, a background which was 
intended to equip an individual to adeptly navigate both private and public life, especially 
within the civic context of the polis. In essence, it pertains to any form of speech that can 
be delivered in a city, demonstrating the paideia of a person. For more on this term and 
its connection to the educational tradition of Isocrates, see esp. Hidber (1996) 97-100. 

103 On ‘teasing’ (oxðupa) and the element of ‘ridicule’ (yeAoiov), see Arist. Rh. 3.18, 
1419b 3-11; Thphr. frr. 710—711 FHS&G; [Demetr.] Eloc. 163—172; [Cic.] RA. Herenn.1.10; 
Cic. De or. 2.231-290; Quint. 6.3.1-112. On ‘brevity’ (BpayvAoyia, also Ppaxbrng) see 
Anaxim. Lamps. Rh. Al. 22.5; [Cic.] Rh. Herenn.4.68; [Demetr.] Eloc. 242-243; Tryph. 
Trop. 2.7 (= Ul 202 Sp. = VIII, 752 W.); Quint. 8.3.81-82, 9.3.50. 
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on rhetoric.'^ This last section includes advice related to memorising 
speeches (803E—804B)!'® and voice (804B-C), which is known to be an 
element of the performative aspect.'?? 

Throughout this whole section, Plutarch's language also shows a 
clear tendency towards the technical jargon of Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus: the vocabulary used to contrast the ideal political speech with the so- 
phisticated and ‘theatrical’ genre of epideictic oratory (802E-F) evokes 
the terminology used by Dionysius to contrast the two extreme types of 
composition — the ‘austere’ and the ‘smooth’ (cf. Comp. 22.6, 22.35, 23.7, 
23.23).!°7 In addition, the section also concludes in a manner typical of 
a technical manual: the paratextual comment “on the subject, then, of 
the preparation of one's speech and the way to use it these remarks are 
enough for one who has the ability to go on and discover the conclusions 
to be drawn from them" (804C: mepi u£v oov tfj; Tod Aóyov napaokevfig 
Kai ypeíac ikavà TADTA TH óvvapiévo TO ükóXovOov TPOOESELPIGKEIV) is 
found almost the same in other texts of the period that either involve or 
merely refer to a form of instruction, which is distinguished by the fact 
that it aims to transmit a finite and relatively concise body of knowledge, 
but structured in such a way as to allow, through its use, a much larger or 
even infinite number of things to be decoded. ^5 


104 An example is [Cic.] Rh. Herenn., where the distribution based on the three 
branches of oratory, judicial (1.1-2.27), deliberative (3.1—10) and epideictic (3.11—15), is 
merged with the distribution based on the five parts of rhetoric, ‘invention’ (2.1—47), ‘ar- 
rangement’ (3.16—18), ‘delivery’ (3.1927), ‘memory’ (3.28-40) and ‘style’ (4.1-69), while 
in describing each of the types of rhetoric, the author also adopts parallel divisions based 
on the parts of speech itself: exordium (1.5—I1, 3.7, 3.11—13), narration (1.12-13, 3.7, 3.13), 
division (1.17, 3.7, 3.8—9, 3.13-14), proof (2.1—31, 3.9, 3.15), refutation (2.32—46, 3.9, 3.15) 
and peroration (1.47, 3.9, 3.15). 

105 Cf. [Cic.] RA. Herenn. 3.39-40. 

106 Cf. [Cic.] RA. Herenn. 3.19—27; Cic. De or. 3.213-219; 3.224-227; Orat. 55-60; 
Quint. 11.3.14-65. 

107 Of particular relevance here are the metaphors of theatre and performance, as well 
as those of flowers and blooming, used by both authors in their respective contexts. Car- 
rière (2003?) 166, points out the ‘theatrical’ character of the ‘Asian’ rhetoric in Dio. Hal. 
Orat. Vet. 1.2—4; the same terminology is also used in De aud. 41F. Cf. [Demetr.] Eloc. 36; 
see also van der Stockt (2006) 1038—1039 and Lehmann (2020b) 151 n. 44. For Dionysius’ 
three types of composition (the ‘austere’, the ‘smooth’ and the ‘well-balanced’), see de 
Jonge (2008) 204-213 (with further references). 

108 The English translation above is by H.N. Fowler. For parallel passages, see esp. 
Pollux 4.1 (IobAıog IIoAvógókng Koppóóo Kaicapı xaipeıv. ouar koi o£, si Kal véoc el, 
Torà npoos&evpr|cew oic ~ypaya), cf. also Hp. VM 4; [Cic.] Rh. Herenn. 3.40; Diod. 
Sic. 5.74.6—5.75.1; Philo De aetern. mundi 16—17; Clem. Al. Strom. 7.16.103.6—7; Artem. 
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All of this is kept coherent by the possibility of expressing a specific 
moral and aesthetic charge. At the beginning of the section, the kind of 
rhetoric discussed is defined through the familiar analogy with music: 
just as musicians teach that the striking of the strings should reveal the 
character and not the technical skill of the player, so too a politician's 
speech should not be characterised by childishness, theatricality, ‘deli- 
cate’ and ‘flowery’ words, formal perfection, rigid adherence to the rules 
of rhetoric and so on. On the contrary, he must display an “unaffected 
character" (ijQoug àzAàotov),? “true high-mindedness" (ppovruatog 
àAn0wo0),'? a “father’s frankness” (nappnoiag matpucijc),!!! and fi- 
nally intellectual skills, such as “foresight” (npovoíac) and “thoughtful 
concern for others" (cuvéogoG Kndopévns) (802F-803A). Each of these 
traits also alludes to a form of symbolic capital: most of them, after all, 
recur frequently in the texts of honorary inscriptions of the time. On 
the other hand, however, the same traits also cumulatively express the 
character of the politician who is committed to benefiting his city, as we 
saw in the first sections of the text. The emphasis on the absence of af- 
fectation implies that the aim of rhetoric is not to conceal, but to project 
a truth that exists behind the speech, within the politician himself. The 
text, moreover, ascribes to both this and the other traits discussed here, as 
a whole, the quality of “beauty” (¿mì 160 koX, 803A). The “stately dic- 
tion” (oeuvõv óvopiávov) and the “appropriate and persuasive thoughts” 
(vonuátov idsiov kai nıdav@v),''? elements that are connected less with 
the content of the discourse than with the form, express the quality of 
‘grace’ and are included only secondarily (¿mì T® KaA® TO Keyapıouévov 
Éyov, 803A). 

It would certainly not be wrong to see the general features of political 
discourse mentioned here as simply reflecting values that contemporary 
society esteemed and admired. However, this might lead to a misunder- 
standing about the relationship of these features to the main axes of the 


On. 4.65; Gal. Comp. med. gen., XIII, 503.5-6 K.; id. Crises, IX 739.7-13 K.; Marcell. 
Puls. 55-58; Lucian Salt. 61; Basil Ep. 150.4. 

19 For a detailed account of the rhetorical technique involving the representation of 
one's discourse as dpeArg ( simple', ‘artless’, ‘unsophisticated’, etc.), see De Temmer- 
man (2014) 118-151. 

110 Cf. the combination of &ázAaotov Kai GANOtvov ppövnua in Aem. 37.12. Both are 
characteristics that imply sincerity, the former on the level of character, the latter on the 
level of intellect. See also Ph. Quod omnis probus liber sit 155; De sacrificiis Abelis et 
Caini 26. 

11 On the fatherly authority, see also Rom. 13.3-4 and Aem. 39.8-9. Cf. also Toulou- 
makos (1988) 321-323; Lendon (1997) 21; Zuiderhoek (2009) 112. 

"2 On vonua, see also Dion. Hal. Comp. 3.3-4; Imit. fr. 31.2.5; [Longin.] 12.1; [Aris- 
tid.] RA. 1.2.12. For the technical meaning of the term, cf. Quint. 8.5.12-14. 
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philosophy advanced in this text, as well as in Plutarch's broader philo- 
sophical programme. A politician's speech is indeed persuasive speech, 
but it must also come from a man undergoing a process of moral education. 

The same picture is conveyed by the other individual elements marked 
out in specific passages of the text. They all seem to have been chosen 
in order to express the same moral and aesthetic force. Maxims as well 
as historical and mythological examples, which are evidentiary devices 
used not only to reinforce the orator's claims, but also to express mor- 
al intent, have a clear and unquestioned place among the tools that the 
politician is called upon to employ (803A).'? However, the use of meta- 
phors, which seem to be understood here as operating exclusively at the 
emotional level (cf. xoi uevoqopác, oic HAALOTa kivobotv oi yYpapsEvol), 
can be restricted (803A—B).'^ Magnificence and grandiloquence are ap- 
propriate to political discourse only in “general terms" (xa00620v [...] 
uov åpuórttet) — specific examples from classical literature are giv- 
en in the text. The positive models are the Philippics of Demosthenes 
and the speeches from Thucydides, in particular those of Sthenelaidas 
in Sparta (Th. 1.86.1-3), Archidamus at Plataea (Th. 2.72.1) and, final- 
ly, Pericles after the outbreak of the plague in Athens (Th. 2.60.1-64.6). 
What is to be avoided is the exuberance of the so-called representatives 
of Hellenistic rhetorical historiography, Ephorus of Cyme, and Theo- 
pompus of Chios (both of whom were students of Isocrates), as well as 
Anaximenes of Lampsacus (803B). When it comes to the use of teasing 
(ox@pp0.) and ridicule (yeAoiov), the criterion is once again the need to 
express the appropriate character (803B—E).'? 


"3 On maxims (yv@pa1) and their application in rhetoric (yvopoAoyía), cf. Pl. Phdr. 
267C; Arist. Rh. 2.21, 1395b 1-17; Theon II, 96-97 Sp. (= I, 201-202 W.); Plut. Quaest. 
conv. 712B; Dio Chr. 18.7; Quint. 8.5.8; VI, 8 R. (= I, 24 W. = IL, 7 Sp); VL 7 R. (21, 67 
W. = IL 25 Sp); XL 25 F. Cf. also Horna (1935) 76-79; Liapis (2002) 42-46; Papathomas 
(2006) 244-255; Stenger (2006) 206-208; Morgan (2007) 5-8; Papathomas (2007) 865- 
877; De Temmerman (2010) 37. On historical examples (iotopiaı, ypsi, Tapadetypata, 
Lat. exempla) and myths (bor, aivoı, Aöyoı, Lat. fabulae, apologi, apologationes) cf. 
also Theon II, 60 Sp. (= I, 148 W.), IL, 73-74 Sp. (= L 174-175 W.); Hermog. Prog. VI, 1 
R. =I, 9 W. = IL 3 Sp); VI 6 R. (= I, 19 W. = II, 5 Sp); Aphth. VI, 1-2 R. (= I, 59 W. = 
IL 21 Sp.); VI, AR. (= 1, 62-63 W. = IL, 23 Sp.); Nicol. Prog. XI, 8 F.; XI, 10 F.; XI, 17 F; 
XI, 20 F.; see also Stenger (2006) 212-215; De Temmerman (2010) 37-38 and id. (2014) 
38-39. 

14 Moderate use of metaphors is also preferred by Quint. 8.6.4-6; 8.6.14-18; [Longin. ] 
32.1; see the remarks of De Temmerman (2014) 143-148. On metaphors, cf. also Plut. 
Dem. 2.4; Cic. 40.2-3; De aud. poet. 16A—C; 25A—B; Bellone an pace 347F; De Pyth. or. 
405D; 407A-B; 409C-D; Quaest. conv. 700C; 747C-D. 

15 Cf. also Anaximen. Lamps. Rh. Al. 35.17; Arist. Rh. 3.7, 1408a 1-36; Cic. De or. 
2.236—237; Quint. 6.3.1; 6.3.35; 6.3.83. See also Chronopoulos (2016) 47-53. 
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The same considerations apply to brevity (BpayvAoyia). It is, more- 
over, favoured, because it presupposes a mental deductive process de- 
signed to achieve the best possible economy of speech (cf. nàeïotov yàp 
aùtoð [sc. Pokítovoc] Tov Aóyov Ev Aé£e Bpaxvrarn vodv nepi£yev), 
thus demonstrating intellectual superiority (803E).''® The ability to focus 
on the topic of discussion and to respond to occasions and issues raised 
at the right time, which we read about in the discussion regarding mem- 
orisation at the end, are two different ways of talking about a productive 
commitment to the content of a speech (vs. form or style), on the axis of 
space and time respectively.''’ Perhaps only the comment on voice at the 
end is there merely to set a dramatic tone just before the conclusion ofthe 
section, reminding readers that political discourse is not merely a matter 
of reading, but part of an act (804B-C). 

Beyond this final directive, however, stand all the others, because, tak- 
en together, they correspond to the image of a man going through a sys- 
tematic and substantive process of moral formation of the self. This does 
not mean, however, that these instructions are not also instructions for 
rhetorical composition.''® One could use them to create such an image of 
oneself, without necessarily going through the corresponding process of 
character formation, on the condition that one's existing reputation does 
not contradict the image one is trying to construct in speech. As we saw 
in the previous section, an orator's ‘psychological character’ is one thing, 
his ‘rhetorical character’ another. The former is the subject of philosophy, 
the latter of rhetoric. Of course, Plutarch’s thesis is that one cannot prac- 
tise rhetoric while neglecting ethics, but this does not mean that one must 
be indifferent to rhetoric. The instructions in this text, which are relatively 
extensive in comparison to other topics, testify, if anything, to the fact that 
in this particular field Plutarch obviously had something to say. 


5. Conclusion 


Immediately after granting rhetoric a place next to the character of the 
politician in the Praecepta gerendae reipublicae, Plutarch focuses on the 
persuasion produced by rhetorical speech in order to positively differ- 
entiate the model politician who is practised in speech from other poli- 
ticians. This issue is addressed not only in the section dealing with rhet- 
oric, but also in the section dealing with beneficence. The approach is 
the same in both cases — they just have different starting points. Plutarch 


"6 Cf. also Phoc. 5.1-9; Dem. 10.3-5. Related are the remarks concerning the brevity 
of the Delphic oracles in De Pyth. or. 408D—E and De gar. 511B. For the relationship of 
brevity to higher education, cf. also De Temmerman (2014) 234. 

17 Cf. also [Cic.] RA. Herenn. 3.30, as well as Plut. Alc. 10.4 and Praec. ger. reip. 804A. 

18 See also van der Stockt (2006) 1038. 
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contrasts, as far as possible, two distinct forms of imposing power, one 
that 1s carried out exclusively through beneficence and another that si- 
multaneously draws on the politician’s character and discourse. Of these 
two forms, the second is consistently preferred. In both of the relevant 
sections, Plutarch shows that of all the means of manipulation available 
to the politician, rhetorical discourse reveals itself to be not only the 
most effective, but also the best from a moral perspective. The contrast 
is, on some level, surprising, since in practice rhetoric and beneficence 
have tended to complement each other, but there is an explanation for 
this. In this particular text, Plutarch is not merely giving advice on how a 
politician can succeed in his administrative duties, but also attempting to 
construct for his readers a distinctive and alluring identity, one which is 
directly related to the subject he teaches. Rhetorical discourse is a means 
of persuasion in which philosophy can have some grounding. Between 
Plutarch's teaching and the teaching of rhetoric there is a kind of entan- 
glement, as is indicated at various points in the Plutarchan corpus. 

That said, Plutarch was not the only one of his contemporaries whose 
teaching engaged with rhetoric and rhetorical discourse. There were also 
the professionals in the field, the so-called ‘sophists’. 


The Philosopher and the Sophists 


I. Introduction 


Plutarch's hostile attitude towards the sophists has often been taken as 
indicative of his views on rhetoric. As we saw in the introduction, this in- 
terpretation has its origin in the work of scholars who, in their attempt to 
date certain epideictic texts that survive under Plutarch's name, have pos- 
tulated that he underwent a curious conversion from rhetoric to philoso- 
phy. A similar theory had been adopted by scholars of Dio Chrysostom.! 
In the case of Dio, the problem was that although, in his day, he probably 
had the reputation of being a sophist,” in his writings he systematically 
referred to the sophists in a critical way.’ Until recently the dominant 
view in research has followed the testimony of Synesius of Cyrene (Syn. 
Dio 1), who held that if Dio had ever adopted the practices of the soph- 
ists, it must have been before he was sent into exile by Domitian, since 
he subsequently clearly identifies himself as a philosopher. Nowadays, 
however, we have a better understanding that such statements by writers 
like Dio putting distance between themselves and sophistry may be less 
an indication of their personal views than a tactic which they consciously 
employ in order to give themselves a superior position within a common 
sphere of action.? A similar tactic is used by Aelius Aristides, who often 
attacks the sophists, albeit while assigning himself the status not of a 
philosopher but of an orator,? and, of course, in the fourth century AD, 
by Himerius and Themistius, who, though sophists themselves, seek in 
their speeches to identify themselves with Socrates, thus distinguishing 
themselves from rival sophists." 

The aim of the present chapter is to show that it 1s in this framework 
that Plutarch's hostile attitude towards the sophists can best be under- 
stood. It should be noted that I am not necessarily claiming that Plutarch 
himself could have been as easily characterised as sophist as Dio, Aelius 


See Russell (1972) 227; Moles (1978) 80. 
? See Philostr. VS 1.486—488, cf. Arr. Epict. 3.23.17. 
? See Stanton (1973) 354. 
See also Bowersock (1969) 10-11, 110-111; Stanton (1973) 353-354; Whitmarsh 
(2005) 17-18. 
> See Whitmarsh (2005) 15-19. On the topic of authorial self-presentation, see, e.g., 


4 


the introductory remarks of Gavrielatos (2017) vii-xii. 
$ See Whitmarsh (2005) 18-19. Cf. Stanton (1973) 355. 
7 See Cribiore (2007) 56, with references to the relevant texts. 
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Aristides, Himerius or Themistius were. Since it is nowhere attested that 
he had participated in declamation contests, we need not pursue this 
hypothesis here. It could well be argued, however, that the promise of 
eloquence, which, as we saw in the previous chapter, is made by Plutarch 
in the context of a teaching that at least occasionally grants some place 
to rhetoric, allows him to be placed, to some extent, in the same compet- 
itive field as the sophists. Once there is a common field of action there 
is also a motivation for confrontation. On this point, the contribution of 
Thomas Schmitz is particularly helpful, who has suggested in a relatively 
recent article that Plutarch's accusation that the sophists have an exces- 
sive love of distinction should be read as an outgrowth of his attempt to 
distinguish himself positively in the face of competing forms of social 
and cultural activity: 


However, when we look at the social mechanisms underlying his own 
way of philosophical interaction, the deep structure of these two mod- 
els of social interaction turns out surprisingly similar. Both produce 
social cohesiveness by defining a common ground for discussion; 
both are socially exclusive and restrict access to this playing field to 
members of the social and cultural élite.? 


My proposal, which builds on Schmitz's thesis, is to see, in Plutarch's 
case, the function of exclusion that characterises the philosophical model 
of social interaction as being operative primarily in the field of higher 
education, and not directly in the whole social space. What I will attempt 
to show in the following is that Plutarch does not necessarily criticise the 
sophists with the aim of attacking their claim to paideia in general, but 
rather with the aim of excluding them from the field of higher education, 
not because he considers rhetoric useless, but because the subject matter 
that they teach overlaps to a degree with the content of Plutarch's own 
teaching. 


2. The critique of the sophists 


The precise meaning of the term ‘sophist’, as it appears in passages of 
classical literature, is to this day a subject of scholarly debate, one which 
may never be resolved, as this term is very elastic. In Archaic Greece, 


* For the possibility that Plutarch’s surviving epideictic speeches may constitute the 
written version of speeches that had previously been delivered before a public audience 
under conditions similar to those under which the speeches of the sophists were deliv- 
ered, see Hirzel (1895) 2.126 n. 1; Palm (1959) 36; Jones (1971) 68; Russell (200r?) 31 and 
Russell (2023) 162. 

? See Schmitz (2012) 84. 
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the word generally described a person who, within his community, pos- 
sessed a certain kind of knowledge, which he could pass on to others.'? 
The scope of this knowledge was not yet strictly defined. In Pindar, it 
is, for example, poetry (/. 5.28).!! But as the fifth century progressed, 
the field was progressively restricted. W.K.C. Guthrie observes that, by 
the time of Socrates, the sophist wrote or taught because he had a spe- 
cial skill or knowledge to impart, but, at the same time, the wisdom he 
possessed now seemed to be of a practical nature, either in the field of 
behaviour and politics or in the practical arts." By the fourth century 
BC, the field of sophistry had become limited to rhetoric. In subsequent 
years, up to the time of Plutarch, it became increasingly clear that a soph- 
ist was a skilled orator who was also able to teach rhetoric, write about 
it, compose it on demand, and participate in public demonstrations of his 
art, involving displays of his skill designed to attract new students." In 
his lexicon written in the second century AD, Pollux identifies sophistry 
with rhetoric and describes the sophist as the kind of orator who, for a 
fee, teaches his art to others (cf. 4.16-17 and 4.42-47). 

The problem is that the word 1s not always used in a neutral way. 
The fact that the field of education was a competitive one, in which 
each competitor tried to distinguish himself from his rivals by promot- 
ing his own teaching as different from and better than the offerings of 
his competitors, has contributed to the word ‘sophist’ being frequently 
used either metaphorically (i.e. as a pejorative designation for a false 
wise man, fraud, charlatan, etc.)'^ or to designate an identifiable group 
of people from whom various writers collectively attempted to distance 
themselves.? However, these uses of the term in no way alter the fact 
that the initial meaning of the word was “master teacher of rhetoric’. Tim 
Whitmarsh is clear that, throughout the period of interest to us, the word 
never had or implied a pejorative designation in general.'^ The same is 
true in the immediately following centuries. In the fourth century AD, 
for a young man studying in a large and organised school, like that of 
Libanius, the teacher who taught rhetoric to the introductory classes was 
called the ‘rhetor’, while the head of the school, who also took on the 


? See Kerferd (1950) 8. 
! See Guthrie (20033) 49. 
? See Guthrie (2003?) 50. 

3 See Bowersock (1969) 1—2, 13-14; Karadimas (1996) 6; Whitmarsh (2005) 15; Pa- 
panikolaou (2009) 64-65; Wyss (2017) 185-186. 

14 See Winter (1997) 91-94; Whitmarsh (2005) 15-16; Wyss (2012) 89-104; ead. (2017) 
181—204; ead. (2018) 503-527. 

'S See Stanton (1973) 358. 

1€ See Whitmarsh (2005) 18. 
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demanding course of rhetorical exercises for advanced students, was the 
‘sophist’ .? 

As far as Plutarch is concerned, one thing is certain: he lives in an 
era in which sophistical activity 1s gaining in popularity. The cause of 
this phenomenon is the ever-increasing interest on the part of the cul- 
tured public of the period in advanced rhetorical exercises as a form of 
public spectacle. As Whitmarsh once again notes, during the first three 
centuries AD, in every city worthy of the name in both the Greek- and 
Latin-speaking regions of the empire, members of the male-dominated 
elite regularly gathered to watch other members of their community per- 
form rhetorical exercises.'® While we do not have a clear picture of the 
intellectual situation in Chaeronea, Plutarch's hometown, we do have 
one for Athens, the city in which Plutarch had studied and which he of- 
ten visited afterwards.'? Throughout this period, Athens continued to be 
an intellectual centre, to which rich young people from every corner of 
the empire flocked to study.?? The intellectual dynamism, including the 
performances of the sophists, was great. In the late second century AD, 
Julius Pollux wrote to Commodus that the only thing that distracted him 
from compiling his dictionary was the daily obligation to give a lecture 
and perform a rhetorical exercise (8.1). Pollux, who held the official chair 
of rhetoric in Athens,?' is certainly only the tip of the iceberg. Other 
orators and sophists were active in the city at the same time. Flavius 
Philostratus mentions, for example, Proclus of Naucratis, who, thanks to 
his sophistical activity, had acquired a large fortune in Athens at around 
the same time (VS 2.603). Interest in the kind of performance, known as 
*declamation', and in the kind of education connected to it, must have 
been significant, since by the fourth century AD the number of official 
chairs of rhetoric in the city had increased from one to three.? Nor was 
Athens an exception in the empire. The picture that Philostratus gives 
is that the sophistical movement was similarly popular in all the major 
urban centres of the eastern Mediterranean basin, and probably in the 
western basin as well.? 


U See Cribiore (2001) 56—57 and (2007) 37-41 (with further references), cf. also Bow- 
ie (1970) 5 and Stanton (1973) 358. 

18 See Whitmarsh (2005) 3. 

' See Them. 32.5; De E 387E; Quaest. conv. 612E; 645D; 673C; 720C; 736C. Cf. also 
Jones (1971) 13-14; Russell (200r?) 4-5. 

2 Cf. Geagan (1979) 387. 

?! See Philostr. VS 2.593. On the chairs of rhetoric in Athens, see, e.g., Kennedy 
(1972) 565-566. 

? See Lib. 1.24-25; 2.14. 

? On sophists in Gaul (besides those mentioned by Philostratus, i.e. Nicetes and 
Favorinus), cf. also Str. 4.1.5, 67—73. 
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In his work The Lives of the Sophists, Flavius Philostratus opens a 
window into this fascinating world. Nonetheless, care is needed. Al- 
though most scholars today accept the veracity of the world Philostratus 
describes,” his description should by no means be taken as entirely rep- 
resentative ofthe phenomenon. Philostratus’ list is far from complete and 
does not include all the successful sophists of the period; it only presents 
a portion of a complex network of teachers, students, competitors and 
friends, at the centre of which stood Herodes Atticus.? Philostratus calls 
the activity connected to the people involved in this network ‘Second So- 
phistic’, in order to link it to the ‘Ancient Sophistic’ of Socrates’ time (VS 
1.481). Of course, the connection is far from solid. The most important 
difference concerns the very content of the term ‘sophist’ (VS 1.480—481). 
The ancient sophists were thinkers who challenged established institu- 
tions and opened up new avenues for thought. The sophists of imperial 
times were, by contrast, aristocrats whose rhetorical activity contributed 
to strengthening social institutions. They used their eloquence to con- 
solidate the prevailing order of things, in which education was clearly 
marked out as the privilege of the few. For Philostratus, however, this 
difference is unproblematic, since theoretical reflection is not his main 
concern. Philostratus is himself a sophist, and what he attempts to do in 
his biographical work is to identify a ‘canonical’ network of sophists to 
which he himself belongs.” Theoretical reflection and philosophy inter- 
est him only insofar as they are overshadowed by the activities of people 
in his network, some of whom — as we have seen in the case of Dio 
Chrysostom — had also acquired a reputation as a sophist (VS 1.484—491). 

Plutarch was no mere spectator to this phenomenon. Although he 
represented a different educational tradition and promoted a different 
conception of rhetoric, the space in which he operated brought him into 
contact with sophists and even led him to establish relations with them.” 
The temporal and geographical distance that separates him from the hard 
core of Philostratus’ network is not as great as it is sometimes made out 
to be in the scholarship. When Plutarch died in Chaeronea or Del- 
phi, Herodes Atticus was already thirty years old in Athens, and they 
had at least one family connection. The orator Herodes of the Quaes- 


Contra Brunt (1994) 25-52. 
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2% See Bowie (1970) 5; Eshleman (2008) 395-396; Schmitz (2012) 69—70. 
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tiones Convivales (723B, 743C—E) is probably the father of the sophist.?? 
Plutarch was also associated with Favorinus of Arles, who, according to 
Philostratus, was Herodes Atticus’ teacher and one of the philosophers 
whose eloquence earned him the reputation of a sophist (VS 1.490).*° 
Furthermore, two titles in the Lamprias Catalogue may also indicate a 
connection between Plutarch and Dio Chrysostom, with whom Favori- 
nus is also said to have been associated (Philostr. VS 1.490), namely The 
Reply to Dio delivered at Olympia (no. 204) and A Discourse in Reply to 
Dio (no. 227)! Christopher Jones has similarly expressed the view that 
Plutarch may also have attended talks by the sophist Nicetes of Smyrna 
— who, according to Philostratus, was the first substantial representative 
of the ‘Second Sophistic’ (VS 1.511—512) — since Plutarch seems to have 
had contacts with the elites of Smyrna, as well as with Iulius Secundus, 
the nephew of the distinguished sophist Iulius Florus from Burdigala in 
Gaul and a disciple of Nicetes.? 

Despite his connections with the world ofthe sophists, Plutarch comes 
across in his writings as unreservedly critical of them. Except when used 
figuratively to denote one who devises tricks and deceptions? or in its 
archaic sense to denote the Seven Sages,** the term ‘sophist’ normally 
refers to an orator or teacher of rhetoric whose behaviour lacks temper- 
ance. A sophist is thus an individual who is excessively fond of fame and 
distinction. An illustrative anecdote is found in the De tuenda sanitate 
praecepta about the sophist Nigrus of Chaeronea, who died during an 
event in Gaul as the result of a fishbone piercing his throat when, in order 
not to let a rival speak first, he began to deliver his speech with the last 


2 See PIR? C 801. See also Bowie (2002) 42-43. That this is the same sophist Herodes 
has been assumed by Volkmann (1869) 1.58 and Winter (1997) 138, 142-143. 

30 See Quaest. Rom. 271C; Quaest. conv. 734D—F; De prim. frig. 945F. Cf. also PIR? 
F 123 and then Volkmann (1869) 1.110; Ziegler (1951) 675; Jones (1971) 35, 60-61; Puech 
(1992) 4850; Bowie (1997) I-15; Opsomer (1997) 18; Bowie (2002) 50-51; van Hoof (2010) 
263; Schmitz (2012) 70; Bonazzi (2019) 59-62; Pernot (2022) 381-382. In the Lamprias 
Catalogue, we also find the title A letter to Favorinus about Friendship or On the Use 
to be made of Friends (no. 132). Favorinus had, in turn, given the title On Academic 
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of Epictetus (see Gal., Opt. doct. I, 41.11-15 K.). 
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Jones (1971) 34-35; Russell (200r?) 7; Pernot (2007) 103-122; van Hoof (2010) 263; Hof- 
mann (2020) 223 n. 54; Pernot (2022) 380-381. 

3 See PIR? I 559; Jones (1971) 15; Puech (1992) 4855. 

3 See Pel. 23.4; Lys. 7.3; Sert. 10.3-4; Alex. 62.6—7; Apophth. Lac. 229A; Quaest. 
conv. 710B. 
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morsel of fish still in his mouth (130E—131B). This ambition is usually ac- 
companied by arrogance, boasting and a perpetual desire to flaunt one's 
abilities and knowledge.? The specialty of the sophist is fastidiousness 
and meticulousness in the application of the rules of his art? Indifferent 
to matters of real importance," the sophist is constantly on the lookout to 
discover and publicly expose trivial errors and mistakes, because in this 
way he polishes his image even more in the eyes of those around him.” 

The sophist scrutinises everyone's speech, looking for something to 
lie about.” An exuberant man, he does not limit himself to what is neces- 
sary, useful or beneficial in word or deed, but always seeks more, looking 
for something that will impress and provoke admiration in others.*° He 
does not hesitate to fervently endorse a lie, exaggeration or absurdity — 
or even to flatter his audience, if he stands to gain favour, fame or any- 
thing else of value to him.*' The picture of the sophist that emerges from 
Plutarch's writings is that of a man who, at every moment driven by his 
efforts to impress and win the favour of his audience, knows no bounda- 
ries and becomes a danger both to himself and to others. 

However vivid this description may seem, the reader should not be 
misled into seeing it as anything other than a rhetorical tactic. The con- 
trast between one kind of public action that aims at the benefit of others 
and another kind of action that merely provides pleasure and enjoyment, 
without concern for or the ability to secure the good of others, appears 
quite early in the public discourse of the Greeks. 

Aristophanes already gives us two early versions of this trope. The 
first 1s found in passages from the Clouds portraying the debate between 
the Strong and the Weak argument: the former represents a strict, con- 
servative mentality about how young people should behave; the latter ad- 
vocates for a supposedly progressive and radical reaction against the old 
mentality, presenting itself as willing to exchange traditional prudence 
and discipline for hot baths, sophistical arguments that twist the truth and 


> See Luc. 7.4; Brut. 33.6; De tuenda 123B; 129D; 133E; De se ipsum laud. 547E; De 
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unbridled erotic pleasures (Nu. 889—1111).? The same tactics can be seen 
in the Frogs, in the dispute between Aeschylus and Euripides: the former 
more skilfully combines technique with moral admonition and stands 
out for his wisdom, while the latter is less instructive, but gives Diony- 
sus greater pleasure, because his technique is more sophisticated and his 
subjects more refined (Ra. 1006—1481).? In both cases, the contrast is, of 
course, somewhat lacking in sharpness. The conflicts depicted by Aris- 
tophanes do not invite the spectator to side with one party or the other, 
but are rather balanced and subordinated to the dramaturgical purpose 
of the respective scenes. The situation becomes clearer and more similar 
to the one found in Plutarch when we move from the realm of poetry to 
that of oratory. 

The opposition in question is expressed most clearly in one of the 
speeches in Thucydides, namely the passage in which Cleon accuses the 
Athenians of having become accustomed, through the sophists’ demon- 
strations, to succumbing to the pleasure of listening, such that in the As- 
sembly they now believe the orator who uses the most impressive argu- 
ments as if they were watching some kind of performance, even though 
they are making decisions that will directly affect their lives (3.38.1—7). 
In Cleon’s discourse, we see an attempt to draw a sharp distinction at the 
level of rhetoric — and even at the point where politics, education and 
performance converge — between a kind of activity that aims at commu- 
nicating the truth and that benefits the city, and another kind that aims 
exclusively at pleasure, has no impact on reality and is associated with 
the sophists.^ The lesson that emerges from Cleon's speech is straight- 
forward: in the Assembly, anyone who wants to benefit from the rhetoric 
he hears must stop taking pleasure as the main criterion when interpret- 
ing the words and events around him. Before deciding on a course of ac- 
tion, the Athenians are urged by Cleon to observe that the benefit derived 
from the expression of truth and the pleasure derived from listening to a 
discourse are two separate things. The rhetorical dimension of Cleon's 
observation is not difficult to discern: scholars have already pointed out 
that the rhetoric-laden section of the text in which Cleon speaks shows, 
ironically, that he is not far from the model of the politician he opposes.? 

The opposition between utility and pleasure operates in the context 
of such debates. And philosophical debates are no exception, as we see 
in Plato. The Apology presents Socrates as arguing that philosophy is a 
way of life that places at its heart a sustained and systematic concern 


? See Halliwell (2015) 13-16, cf. Dover (1968) Ivii-Ixvi. 
5 See Dover (1993) 10-24. 
For the interpretation of this passage, see also Gomme (1956) 304-305; Yunis 
(1996) 90-92; Chronopoulos (2016) 50-51. 
55 See MacLeod (1978) 71. 
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for the moral constitution of the self, both of the individual and of oth- 
ers (28E, 29D-30B). For the Athenian public, however, this way of life 
is not generally accepted. Socrates argues that many of his fellow citi- 
zens would disagree with him, as they are accustomed to worrying about 
money, honour and fame, thinking that they will benefit more from these 
than they will from caring for themselves (29D, 30B). However, the task 
which Apollo has imposed on Socrates involves delivering his fellow 
citizens from precisely this delusion: Socrates must show them that they 
will not benefit from such pleasures, but rather from truth and virtue 
(30A, 30C-31A). It is this mission that informs Socrates’ discourse, and 
as such it contrasts with that of his contemporaries. 

Earlier in the text, a contrast was made between the discourse of the 
orators, which is beautifully expressed and adorned with choice words 
and phrases but also largely false, and Socrates’ simple speech, which 
may employ everyday words chosen at random, but is the bearer of truth 
(17B-C). For Socrates, the revelation of truth and encouragement to 
pursue virtue is the ‘benefit’ he offers his city, and for this reason he 
proposes that the judges ‘condemn’ him to free meals in the prytaneum 
(36B-37A). Instead, they sentence him to death. The conclusion to which 
Plato leads the reader is that the Athenians ultimately chose not what was 
beneficial, but rather what seemed pleasant to them. 

The same problem is presented in Plato’s Gorgias. In the first part of 
the dialogue, Socrates and Gorgias agree that, in the Assembly, a speaker 
who is skilled in the art of discourse, but lacks knowledge of the subject 
under discussion, often has a better chance of success than an expert 
who is not as skilful with words (456A—C). The reason given for this 1s 
that rhetoric is not a true art, but a kind of knack, the purpose of which 
is merely to procure pleasure and enjoyment (462C-D). As a result, it is 
usually used to flatter and deceive the masses, rather than for their bene- 
fit (462D-466A). Callicles objects to Socrates’ remark that this claim is 
borne out by the state of Athenian politics (502D—503A). However, when 
Socrates asks him to name specific politicians who have benefited the 
city, Callicles can only think to name the four great politicians in Atheni- 
an history: Miltiades, Themistocles, Cimon and Pericles (503A-C). 

Socrates retorts that Callicles would be right if they had defined vir- 
tue as the satisfaction of the desires of oneself and others (503C—D). But 
since in the context of the dialogue, virtue is sought in temperance and 
not in wealth and power (503D—515B), it follows that Pericles not only 
failed to benefit his fellow citizens, but actually harmed them, turning 
them away from the right path with the wealth he secured for them. In 
practice, the situation with the other three politicians was the same, the 
proof of which is that the Athenians themselves ultimately destroyed 
them (515C—516E). Socrates concludes that the only man in Athens who 
practises the true political art is himself, precisely because he speaks to 
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his fellow citizens with the aim of benefiting them rather than pleasing 
them (521D—E). The contrast is clear: on the one side stands the philoso- 
pher, the ‘true’ politician, who through his words and deeds seeks to ben- 
efit his fellow citizens. On the other side, we find the orators, who, hav- 
ing learned from the sophist the art of manufacturing persuasion, know 
only how to flatter and deceive their audience with fleeting pleasures. 

Plutarch's attitude towards the sophists must be understood against 
the backdrop of this type of argumentation. A first indication of this con- 
nection is found in the first of the Quaestiones Platonicae, a text that 
represents a popular literary genre of the period.” Its intention is to pro- 
vide answers to common questions raised by Plato's readers. Taking up 
various passages in Plato's works, Plutarch explains what Plato meant by 
a specific word or phrase. 

The passage that interests us here (999C) refers to Socrates’ claim 
in the Theaetetus that God forced him to ‘deliver’ the truth as a mid- 
wife, but prevented him from 'giving birth? to it himself (Tht. 150C). 
Central to Plutarch's response is the contrast between, on the one hand, 
the beneficial and useful philosophy of Socrates and, on the other, so- 
phistical teachings oriented towards mere ephemeral glory. God prevent- 
ed Socrates from *producing' truth (i.e. explaining his own views in a 
positive way) so that he would be able to engage in the kind of philos- 
ophy that liberates people from “humbug”, "error", “pretentiousness” 
and “being burdensome first to themselves and then to their companions 
also" (Quaest. Plat. 999D—E)." At the time when Socrates was prepar- 
ing to devote himself to this philosophy, Greece happened — seemingly 
miraculously, as Plutarch writes — to be filled with sophists (999E). The 
rich, young men gave the sophists whole fortunes in order to be taken 
on as their students, but all they received in return was a “self-conceit” 
and “sham-wisdom”, accompanied by a burning desire to “discuss argu- 
ments" and occupy themselves with “disputations futile in wranglings 
and ambitious rivalries”,* through which they did indeed win glory, but 
acquired nothing beautiful or useful (999E). Bringing the divine plan to 
fulfilment, Socrates neutralised the sophists with his ‘elenctic’, which 
he used, like a purifying drug, to refute the views of others, while claim- 
ing to know nothing himself. Thus, he came across as trustworthy and 
‘touched’ those he refuted, as he seemed to seek the truth alongside them 
rather than merely propounding his own views (999E-F). 

Some elements ofthis narrative are taken from Plato's Sophist (231B), 
while the overall contrast is the same as the one found in the passag- 
es cited above from the Apology and Gorgias. Of particular interest is 


^* On this, see Dorrie (1959) 1-6. 
^ Transl. by H. Cherniss. 
^* Transl. by H. Cherniss. 
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the description of Socrates’ didactic discourse as antagonistic to that of 
the sophists. As early as the time of Cicero, Socrates’ conflict with the 
sophists was cited as the reason for the original schism between rhetoric 
and philosophy, with the result that the philosophers and the sophists 
clashed for many generations, as ifthey were representatives of two dif- 
ferent subjects (De or. 3.60).? However, by drawing a rigid dividing 
line between the activity of the philosopher and that of the sophists, in 
light of the ideal unity between the search for truth and persuasion seen 
in Socrates, Plutarch shows philosophical eloquence to be superior to 
sophistry, while at the same time attributing to it an ethical significance. 
Socrates was superior to the sophists because his elenctic discourse more 
easily won the trust of the young, and hence his philosophical teach- 
ing eventually yielded returns. As we shall see in the following pages, 
Plutarch's own conflict with the sophists played out in similar terms. 


3- The direct confrontation in the lecture hall 


In Plutarch's time, the experience of confrontation with the sophists was 
perhaps nowhere as painful for philosophers as in the lecture hall. It is 
well known that lectures were not the exclusive redoubt of philosophers. 
Lectures may have been given by figures such as Plutarch or Maximus of 
Tyre, whose public discourse dealt with issues of self-care, but they were 
also held by various other speakers, such as the sophists of Philostratus" 
Second Sophistic, Lucian, and later Choricius of Gaza,°° to name just a 
few. In the case of the sophists, the lectures were also known as AoAtat. 
They were either speeches in their own right or speeches of an introduc- 
tory nature (npoAaAıd, npóXoyoc, npoäywv) which could be delivered 
before the main speech, in which case they were shorter! There was 
a small, but important, difference when it came to the participation of 
philosophers in this type of performance. Because it had to justify a par- 
ticular identity, the public discourse of philosophers was expected to be 
framed around temperance. A typical example is that of Epictetus (Arr. 
Epict. 3.23.1—38), as well as various texts by Plutarch, in which it is point- 
ed out that the philosopher never bickers while discussing paradoxes, but 
always chooses topics of discussion that allow him to speak in a benign 
and friendly atmosphere (De def. or. 412E),” or that, when he examines 


? Cf. Quint. I.pr.13. 

* Cf. Korenjak (2000) 171-172. On Lucian, see Mras (1949) 74; Bracht Branham 
(1985) 237—243; Whitmarsh (2005) 22, 64-65. On Choricius, see Penella (2009) 26-58. 

>! For general information on the genre, see Men. Rh. III, 388—394 Sp. (= IX, 247-257 
W.). See also Mras (1949) 71-81; Russell (1983) 77—79; Trapp (1997) xl-xlv; Korenjak 
(2000) 23; Whitmarsh (2005) 21-22. 

> Cf. Schmitz (2012) 77. 
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the arguments of others, he does not deliberately present them in a way 
that makes them appear weak, but suppresses his desire for victory and 
grants his interlocutors’ arguments the weight they truly deserve (De Sto- 
ic. rep. 1036A—B),? and so on. 

In De audiendo, we find evidence of Plutarch's unease with the success 
of sophistical lectures in this context. The text gives instructions to young 
people on how they should take in the lectures they hear, so as to benefit 
as much as possible (37C-39B). Plutarch does not deny that the sophists? 
lectures successfully play on the aesthetics of the time. The symbolism 
used to describe the sophists’ activities in De audiendo is marked by meta- 
phors of pleasure: women weaving wreaths of fragrant, blossoming flow- 
ers, meadows full of violets, roses and hyacinths, the thyme upon which 
the bees rest, the theatre, the music-hall (41F-42A). However, Plutarch’s 
interest in determining the proper way to listen to lectures clearly shows 
the pressure he is under. This advice constitutes an attempt to intervene 
and influence the listeners, reshaping their expectations in relation to this 
type of performance.** Benevolence is merely the justification for this 
change. In reality, if Plutarch's discourse asks to be more widely seen as 
useful, beneficial and so on, this is because it 1s taken for granted that it 
cannot evoke the same pleasure as the discourses of his competitors. 

The first issue addressed in the text in light of this contrast is the 
form of the speeches given by public speakers. In order to benefit from a 
speech, one must be able to focus on the logical correctness of the content 
as one listens (41A-C). However, sophistical rhetoric by definition hin- 
ders the listener in this effort. For Plutarch, there is something deceptive 
about the style of sophistical rhetoric: just like many errors made by sing- 
ers escape the attention of listeners when the song is accompanied by a 
flute, so too does an exaggerated and pompous style (zepitty Kai copapa 
Aé&wc) dazzle the listener and obscure the content of the discourse (41C).? 
In the previous chapter, we saw that the precondition for a higher form 
of eloquence is the development of ‘judgement’ (kpíoi5), which — in con- 
trast to the exuberant activity of the sophists — allows for the use and han- 
dling of information, converting it into useful knowledge. Here, Plutarch 
argues that the exuberance of sophistical rhetoric is not only futile, but 
dangerous: stylistic excess does not make it easy for the listener to con- 
centrate on the substance of the discourse. The exuberance of expression 
dazzles and deceives him, preventing him from seeing the errors in the 
content. Thus, even if the content were useful, the form of this rhetoric 
would conceal it from the listener, working against his own interest. 

The same principle applies to the melody. In addition to the usual 
rhythmic endings, many sophists and orators rendered parts of their 


5 Cf Schmitz (2012) 78. 
* Cf. Korenjak (2000) 170, 172, 173. 
55 See Korenjak (2000) 177-178. 
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speeches in song.” That this practice met with great success with the 
public of the time can be inferred from Lucian’s remark in the Rhetorum 
praeceptor regarding melody, which is referred to as one of the elements 
favoured by the uneducated crowd when listening to speeches (20). Little 
attention need be paid to the class dimension of this commentary: once 
we know that the sophists’ audience was normally a cultivated one,” it 
becomes clear that this hierarchy also conceals an intention to differen- 
tiate oneself within a shared competitive field. The real issue is not the 
background of the people who like melodious speech, since, as Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus notes, all men are by nature prone to do so (Comp. 11.8), 
but rather what a sophist or orator says in order to distinguish himself 
positively from his rivals. 

Plutarch (De aud. 41D) does not exactly follow Lucian’s lead, but 
rather revisits the question of utility: the lectures and demonstrations 
of the various sophists employ words like a cloak to conceal not only 
their meaning, but also their voice. After “seasoning” (éqnóbvovtec) 
their voices with “harmonious modulations” (€upedrgiaic), “softenings” 
(uodakötncı) and “rhythmic cadences” (napioóosow), these speak- 
ers draw their hearers into a form of ecstasy by offering them empty 
pleasures (evi ndooviyv ðtðóvtec) in exchange for even emptier renown 
(kevotépav 8650v åvtaußávovtes). The point emphasised here is that 
the pleasure offered by sophistical rhetoric deprives listeners of the pos- 
sibility of self-improvement. The argument rests on a principle of retri- 
bution. The listeners praise the speakers without actually having acquired 
anything of substance from them. Only after this pleasure is exhausted do 
they realise that they have received no benefit, punishing the speakers by 
taking back the reputation they had previously given them (41E). This ar- 
gument alludes to the passage in Plato’s Gorgias (515C—516E), where the 
Athenian public itself ultimately destroys the politicians who deceive it. 

The battle also takes place at the level of content. It is well known that 
the topics of both philosophical and sophistical lectures were normally 
proposed on the spot by the audience: when it was a speaker’s turn, he 
would take his seat on the platform and ask the audience to put to him 
a question or a problem to be addressed.“ Here, the sophists probably 
had the upper hand. The evidence about the popularity of the sophists 
shows that their speeches responded well to the demands of their audienc- 
es. Plutarch's reaction to this situation can be discerned from his argument 
that the public should not propose any topic for a lecture that is not useful 
or necessary (De aud. 42F: yproyuöv ti óei [sc. TOV Aéyovta] Kai GvayKaitov 
asi npoßaAAovra Patveodaı). Such topics, he goes on to explain, are, in 


5€ See Norden (1898) 294-295, 375-379; Korenjak (2000) 210-213; Cribiore (2007) 
55-56. 

5 Cf. pp. 73ff. above. 

55 See, e.g., Max. Tyr. 1.5-7. Cf. Korenjak (2000) 116-120. 
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the first instance, those that are of importance to the people who hear them 
and that are not raised only to make a good impression (43A-B). 

In this way, Plutarch tries to deprive the sophists of an advantage 
they have over the philosophers, namely the flexibility with which they 
can address issues without being restricted to a particular subject matter, 
while at the same time giving the audience the opportunity to participate 
in the performance from their own perspective. Moreover, symbolic 
capital is acquired not only by the speaker, who demonstrates that his 
education enables him to deal with any topic that 1s put to him, but also 
by the listener, who is able to propose a sophisticated topic, a topic that 
testifies to specialised knowledge and reading experience.’ According to 
Plutarch’s position here, such topics — cf., e.g., Xenophon's desire to die 
at the same time as Socrates, which Philostratus mentions (VS 1.542) — 
would be immediately excluded from discussion. What should be chosen 
instead? Matters of universal importance, which best fit with the image 
of a philosopher, matters of self-care. 

It is clear that philosophical public rhetoric is not a performance in 
the same sense as sophistical rhetoric. A philosopher who gives a lec- 
ture at the local gymnasium or another similar venue normally intends 
to have an impact on the lives of his audience. In contrast, the intention 
of a sophist, lecturing in the same context, is to temporarily delight and 
entertain his audience. This is a very important difference, but one which 
ultimately allows Plutarch to frame the opposition of pleasure to utility 
with reference to another classical opposition, the opposition between 
the real and the dramatic, between life and theatre. 

A little further on in the text, expanding on his criticism of the content 
of sophistical lectures, Plutarch claims that only a listener who is afflict- 
ed by uncontrollable emotions in his soul is entitled to propose a topic, 
provided, of course, that it relates to the problems he himself is facing 
(43D-E). The possibility of expanding the scope of philosophy from the 
lecture hall to real life is emphasised in the text through the juxtaposition 
of the philosopher and the actor: the grandeur surrounding the actor on 
stage dissipates at the end of the performance, when he becomes an or- 
dinary man again. This should not happen with the philosopher. Because 
of the knowledge of specific subjects that he possesses, he is superior 
to most people both inside and outside of the school (43F). Sophists, by 
contrast, are like actors: once they get up from their seats and put aside 
their books and notes, their real-life actions seem trivial and they come 
across as inferior to most people (43F). In this way, Plutarch obtains a 
pseudo-advantage. The sophists’ lack of knowledge equivalent to that 
possessed by the philosopher limits their success to the realm of perfor- 
mance, which is, however, regarded as inferior to real life. 


5° Cf. Korenjak (2000) 186-187. 
$9 Cf. Korenjak (2000) 187. 
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Both in this passage and elsewhere, Plutarch appears to make an un- 
fair comparison, arguing that the relevance of philosophical rhetoric ex- 
tends to a much wider field than that of sophistical rhetoric. Of course, 
he simultaneously neglects to mention that improving the lives of his 
listeners is the goal of philosophical and not sophistical activity. 


4- The indirect confrontation in the political arena 


If there is one reason why the Praecepta gerendae reipublicae is known 
to the wider scholarly community, it is because of a passage describing 
how Rome was supposedly involved in the affairs of Greek cities at the 
time. The subject of the section in which this passage is found is public 
offices in Greek cities. The first thing that strikes the reader here is the 
crude realism of Plutarch's narrative, a realism that would have been 
seen as provocative by a Greek reader of the period. In the Greek-speak- 
ing world of the eastern provinces, this era was characterised by a gen- 
eral attachment to the classical past, which, on the one hand, manifested 
itself on many levels, from literary standards and artistic taste to tourism, 
and, on the other hand, complemented the identities that people were 
then forming within the context of a politically unified world ruled by 
Rome.*! In this passage, however, Plutarch reminds his reader of almost 
everything that could make this attachment to the past troublesome. The 
classical past was generally described as a glorious one: a past marked by 
the wars against the Persians, a past characterised by the hegemony ofa 
small Greek city, Athens, over a wide area of the eastern Mediterranean, 
a past that had been the theatre of bloody struggles for freedom and inde- 
pendence. The present described by Plutarch in his discussion of public 
offices is a very different. 

Let us take a closer look at the relevant passages. The politician who 
assumes public office must, Plutarch writes, be constantly aware that he 
is not the only one who exercises power over his fellow citizens, since 
both he and the entire city are ultimately under the authority of the Ro- 
mans (813D). Through a figure of priame/ Plutarch attacks the patriotic 
feelings of the young recipient of his text, Menemachus of Sardis: the 
local armies no longer exist, nor does the ancient city of Sardis, nor does 
the old power of Lydia (813E). Plutarch refers to the economic and mil- 
itary prosperity of Lydia in the time of the Mermnadae, as attested, for 
example, in the poetry of Sappho and Alcaeus.® The politician, whether 


61 See Bowie (1970) 3-41; Veyne (2005) 205-207; Daubner (2020) 207; Hofmann 
(2020) 215-216. 

9? See also Carriére (2003?) 185-186; Lehmann (2020b) 164—165 n. 134. On the eco- 
nomic and military power of the Lydians and their relationship with the Archaic Greek 
world see Sapph. fr. 16, 17-20 Neri; fr. 39.2-3 Neri; fr. 96, 6-7 Neri; 98a, 11—12 Neri; fr. 
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in Sardis or in any other city of the Greek world, must therefore know the 
limits of his freedom. The age of great feats is past: the general's cloak 
must be gathered, his sphere of action shifted from the headquarters to 
the platform (of the proconsul? of the orators?), and the value of the 
honorary crown not taken seriously, as the Roman boot is poised over 
everyone's head (813E). 

The appropriate behaviour is compared to that of an actor subject 
to the instructions of the prompter: like the actor, the politician must 
express emotions, moral character and decorum in front of the public. 
Transgressing the established boundaries can lead to punishment. In the 
case of the actor, the punishment may merely take the form of disapprov- 
al from the audience, but in the case of the politician it can even lead to 
death (813E—F). Plutarch mentions here the execution of a certain Parda- 
las who some time previously had sparked a general revolt of the citizens 
in Sardis.^ This story reinforces the claim that, in the political affairs 
of the Greek cities, Rome now has the last word. Plutarch describes the 
situation as he sees it, painting a picture of a suffocating political and 
historical context, within which the politician must set aside illusions of 
greatness associated with a glorious historical past and come to terms 
with an ugly reality. 

However, this picture is incomplete. While Rome did not treat its 
subjects in a tyrannical manner, this does not mean that violence did 
not have its place among the mechanisms that emperors and local civil 
servants used to enforce order. When a city found it difficult to send sup- 
plies to the Roman army, either ordinary soldiers or special units would 
take it upon themselves to collect these supplies on the spot, often by 
force.? Wherever rioters appeared, the Roman commanders made sure 
to crucify them, burn them alive and feed them to snakes or other wild 
beasts.6 All these were common scenes of everyday life.” Sometimes 
even the emperor himself was treated to such displays: just consider two 
reliefs from the Sebasteion in Aphrodisias, which depict Claudius and 
Nero, respectively, abusing two half-naked women, personifications of 
Britain and Armenia.® Some of the most impressive buildings in Rome 


132, 3 Neri; Alc. fr. 69 L-P; fr. 306(1) L-P, 18-21, together with the relevant remarks of 
Page (1955) 228—233 and Neri (2021) 581, 632, 746, 810 (with additional references). 
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were erected by the Flavians to commemorate the fall of Jerusalem at the 
end of the First Jewish-Roman War.” There is no doubt about that the 
Romans had the last word and did not play games with those who dared 
to stand up to them. 

However, in reality they often did not live up to their reputation, espe- 
cially in Greece and Asia Minor. Plutarch is exaggerating.” In the prov- 
inces that remained under the jurisdiction of the Senate, there were not 
substantial numbers of troops in camps." In these areas, the Romans at- 
tempted to impose order by symbolic means (e.g. through benevolence).? 
Meanwhile, the civil uprisings attested in the first and second centuries 
AD were mainly reactions against abuses by local officials? — the only 
exception is perhaps indicated by a vague reference in Lucian to a rebel- 
lion in Elis.” It is legitimate to assume that if there were still rebellions 
against local officials, the Romans would have suppressed them. But 
there is an important difference: they would not have done so on their 
own, as the local officials would first have had to call in help from afar.? 
Such was most likely the case with Pardalas, which is nevertheless cited 
in the text as a typical example of Roman oppression. In another pas- 
sage a little further on, Plutarch mentions that the rebellion began as the 
result of a private dispute between Pardalas and a certain Tyrrhenus (a 
man coming from Italy?), which quickly developed into a declaration of 
independence of the whole city from the Romans.” The Romans then 
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arrived in Sardis and condemned Pardalas to death, but did not destroy 
the city — although Plutarch explicitly states that they came close to do- 
ing so. This information is important. In reality, it may not have been a 
general insurrection, as the Romans would certainly have been interested 
in setting an example, as they did with the destruction of the Temple in 
Jerusalem around the same time." Plutarch only mentions the execution 
of Pardalas, but no other deaths or destruction in the city. 

Plutarch may have had reason to exaggerate here. There is a con- 
nection between the cultural memory of the Greeks and the sophists, 
whom Plutarch does not mention directly, but who belong to the broad- 
er context. The sophists, whom Plutarch systematically criticises, were 
teachers of rhetoric. However, one consequence of the education they 
provided was, as Donald Russell astutely puts it, “the preservation of 
a sense of pride in the Hellenic heritage, a sort of Hellenic patriotism, 
distinct from, but not necessarily in conflict with, loyalty to the insti- 
tutions of imperial Rome". The Greeks of Plutarch’s time possessed 
a strong cultural memory, in which the classical past was idealised and 
may have been contrasted with the present, which, if not ugly, was at 
least different — certainly not as glorious as their imagined past.” Within 
this framework, there were several opportunities for Greeks to hear of 
or read about the glorious exploits of their ancestors, one of which was 
the practice of sophistical declamation. As with lectures, the topics that 
the sophists dealt with in their speeches were proposed on the spot by 
the audience. Favourite topics included the Persian Wars, the invasion of 
Philip in cities of southern Greece and Alexander's expedition to Asia.*° 
Along with the listeners’ self-perception as the heirs of the Greeks of 
classical Antiquity," these declamations also reinforced their cultural 
identity and boosted their self-esteem. 

Plutarch himself had no direct connection with this activity. Although 
rhetoric was not excluded from his teaching programme, the latter was 
supposed to aim at the moral formation of his pupils. But since, as we 
have seen, he tries to open up space in this text for a moral formation of 
this kind in the field of politics as well, the whole issue can be seen from 
a broader perspective. Politics and education are two social spaces in 
close proximity to each other. The sophists who taught rhetoric did not 
do it for purely academic reasons; political success of their pupils was 
also a fundamental goal. In the cities of mainland Greece and Asia Mi- 
nor, citizen assemblies still existed, which made decisions on vital issues 


7 Cf.Harris (2016) 145-147. 

7 See Russell (1983) 107-108. Cf. also MacMullen (1990) 189-190 and Veyne (2005) 212. 
7? See Swain (1996) 2; Thum (2020) 240. 

8 See Whitmarsh (2005) 66. 

81 Cf. Daubner (2020) 208-209; Hofmann (2020) 216. 
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at the local level.” The tendency to recall important historical events 
and contrast them with a glorious Greek past was evident there as well. 
We see this in the example of The Rhodian Oration (= Or. 31) of Dio 
Chrysostom.9 Under certain circumstances, this tendency could even be 
understood as a reaction against the Romans. The Roman Empire was, 
after all, likened to the Achaemenid Empire in the eastern provinces, 
where Roman governors were often informally referred to as 'satraps'.** 
Plutarch certainly knew all this.9 In the case of the Praecepta gerendae 
reipublicae, however, the whole question must be framed in such a way 
that the political advice 1s placed in a dialectical relationship to philo- 
sophical exhortation. 

It makes sense, then, that Plutarch's attempt to stir up the reader's 
fear of Roman power should not be exclusively interpreted in political 
terms, but rather as bearing on a field at the intersection of politics and 
education. This interpretation finds support in the text. Immediately after 
the reference to the execution of Pardalas, there is talk of the distance 
between the present situation and the glorious achievements of the past, 
which some orators are in the habit of reminding their listeners of. These 
orators are compared to young children, who provoke laughter whenever 
they put on their fathers’ military boots and place wreaths on their heads 
(814A). The common element in the comparison is exaggeration, that is, 
trying to identify the self with something incomparable. The philoso- 
pher is immediately placed on the side of moderation. While the use of 
historical examples is not ruled out," these examples must call on peo- 
ple to engage in a kind of imitation, which, on the one hand, promotes the 
formation of character and, on the other, contributes to the suppression 
of uncontrolled emotions in the soul of citizens (814A—B). The text lists 
five examples, all taken from the history of classical Athens (814B). Brad 
Cook's study of these five examples in their original context has shown 
that they all teach that political harmony is achieved through temperance 
and a lifestyle that accords with moderation, both on the individual and 


€ See L.Ephesos 27a, together with the remarks of Rogers (1992) 224-228. Assem- 
blies of citizens are attested by Plutarch himself: De prof. in virt. 80C-D; Quaest. conv. 
713F; 714A; An seni 794C; 796C; Praec. ger. reip. 799D; 810D; 813B; 815A; 823B. Cf. 
also Jones (1940) 176—177; Sherwin-White (1963) 84-85; Jones (1964) 722—723; id. (1971) 
10, 111; Desideri (1978) 445-447; Lehmann (20202) 13-14; Hofmann (2020) 235-236. 

9$ On this, see esp. Veyne (2005) 166—171, 215-243. 

* See Dio Chr. 7.66, 7.93, 33.14, 50.6; Philostr. VS 1.524; see also Bowie (1970) 33 n. 
95; Jones (1971) 115 n. 27; Swain (1996) 176—177; Duff (1999) 296; Almagor (2023) 269. 

$5 Cf. Almagor (2023) 269—270. 

$$ See also Swain (1996) 166. 

87 See Swain (1996) 166—167; Goldhill (2001) 8. 
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collective levels.** This is a view that not only fits with the fundamental 
principles of Plutarch's moral philosophy, but that can also be used — in 
the context of the political situation at the time — against those who, in 
their public discourse, willingly don the mantle of the fiery patriot, put- 
ting both their cities and themselves at risk.” 

But the opposition should not, as we said, be eliminated only on one 
level. In reality, Plutarch not only criticises these orators, but presents 
five examples of his own, which — in light of the preceding description 
of Roman power — now appear less dangerous. It is not surprising that, 
in this context, Plutarch does not, as Simon Swain points out, touch at all 
on practices that fall within the realm of beneficence.” Would these not 
also arouse patriotic feelings in the multitude? When compared to benef- 
icence, however, rhetoric is, as we have seen, more intimately connect- 
ed with Plutarch's teachings. This connection, in turn, places him under 
pressure to positively differentiate himself from the proponents of other 
teachings, with which rhetoric may be even more intimately connected. 

The passage concludes with a reference to the sophists: through the 
imitation of these acts (i.e. the acts described in the above-mentioned his- 
torical examples) it 1s indeed possible for the Greeks to come to resem- 
ble their ancestors, but Marathon, Eurymedon and Plataea, as well as all 
other examples which “make the common folk vainly to swell with pride 
and kick up their heels", are abandoned to “the schools of the sophists" 
(814B-C).?! The restriction of these historical examples to the schools 
of the sophists once again suggests the adoption of a hierarchy with- 
in which Plutarch, with his own benign examples, is entitled to occupy 
a more privileged position in the education of politicians. Whether the 
danger he describes was actually present at the time is something that 
cannot be verified. The chances are rather slim. From the present point 
of view, however, it would likely have been enough for Plutarch to have 
presented his readers with one or two isolated instances that would have 
prevented his position from being easily refuted.” 


5. The reception of the confrontation in subsequent generations 


That Plutarch's attacks on the sophists have their source in his desire 
to stake out even more space for himself in a shared field of action 
seems to have been perceived already in Antiquity. About a century after 
Plutarch's death, Philostratus, the author of the Lives of the Sophists, ina 
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literary epistle to Julia Domna, the second wife of the emperor Septimius 
Severus, refers to Plutarch.” At the end of the letter Philostratus, a soph- 
ist, asks the queen to persuade the long-dead Plutarch, who is described 
as “the most audacious of Greece” (tov Dapoaremtepov Tod EAANVIKOD), 
not to resent the sophists and to refrain from slandering Gorgias. Oth- 
erwise a characterisation will be attributed to him, which Philostratus 
already seems to have in mind, but which he is not yet disposed to reveal 
(Philostr. Ep. 73, 21-26 = Plut. fr. 192). This is all a game.” Philostratus 
either has some insulting characterisation in mind for Plutarch,” or, if 
we accept the suggestion of Damoen and Praet, who see here a reference 
to the end of Plato's Phaedrus (esp. 278B—E), he is hinting at the label 
‘writer of texts’ (A6y@v ovyypagedc) as opposed to *philosopher'.?6 

But Philostratus was not only one of the most successful sophists of 
his time. He was also a sophist who was not adverse to admitting that 
there was common ground between philosophy and sophistry. This is, 
moreover, the theme of this letter to Julia Domna, in which he argues that 
Plato actually admired Gorgias and his rhetorical tradition.” As we have 
seen, many representatives of rhetoric saw philosophy as a preparation 
for rhetoric. The problem of recognising the existence of a common field 
of action was more normally faced by philosophers. This is suggested 
by Plutarch’s description of himself as “the most audacious of Greece". 
In such contexts, the term ‘Greek’ is not understood in geographical or 
ethnic terms, but rather denotes someone who systematically engag- 
es in paideia — and not just any paideia, but the paideia upon which 
sophists like Philostratus based their superior social and professional 
status.” The conclusion follows naturally: from very early on, people 
like Philostratus, who saw themselves as representatives of a sophistical 
tradition, thought that Plutarch was hostile to them, not merely because 
Plutarch happened to be a philosopher, but because he was critical of the 
rhetorical tradition of Gorgias and the sophists, despite all the common 
ground he had with them.” 


?? The authenticity of the letter has been questioned by Volkmann (1869) 2.viii-x, and 
more recently by Bowersock (1969) 104-105. The text is considered authentic by Norden 
(1898) 380-381; Jeuckens (1907) 58; Gelzer (1971) 273; Jones (1971) 131-132; Anderson 
(1977) 43-45; Penella (1979) 163-164; Anderson (1986) 4, 276-277, Damoen & Praet 
(2012) 437. 

% Cf. also Jazdzewska (2019) 75. 

°° Cf. Bowersock (1969) 104. 

°° See Damoen & Praet (2012) 438-439. 
See also Penella (1979) 165. 
See also Russell (1983) 84 n. 51; Trapp (1997) xliii; Whitmarsh (2005) 13-15; 
Schmitz (2012) 70-71, 83. 

? Cf. also Jazdzewska (2019) 75-76. 
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Several scholars have linked the passage in Philostratus’ letter with a 
passage from a lost work of Plutarch that is possibly preserved by Isidore 
of Pelusium.'” It is not entirely certain, however, that Isidore is referring 
to Plutarch of Chaeronea, since there is also a later Neoplatonic philos- 
opher from Athens of the same name.'! The identification with Plutarch 
of Chaeronea is, however, now widely accepted in the literature. In his 
letter, Isidore states that Plutarch was of the opinion that genuine Atticism 
(yvfjotov Attuctopov) is characterised by clarity and simplicity (TO cagéc 
Kai AitOv), as these virtues marked the speeches of the ‘orators’ (prjtopec), 
which obviously means the Attic orators. But then came Gorgias of Leon- 
tini, who introduced into public discourse an elevated style and figurative 
language (tò oynAóv Kai tponikóv), forsaking clarity, a ‘disease’ (tiv 
vóoov tadrnv) that offended even Plato (Isid. Pel. Ep. 2.42 = Plut., fr. 186 
Sandbach). Isidore's source for this passage is unknown. The reference to 
public discourse does indicate an awareness that the matter relates to rhet- 
oric. The reference to ‘genuine Atticism’, which seems to be a moderate 
Atticism that does not sacrifice clarity on the altar of grandiloquence and 
figurative excess, shows that Plutarch is making use of categorisations 
that had been current in the field of rhetorical theory and criticism since 
the first century BC. The mention of Plato’s ‘Gorgianism’ is perhaps a 
reference to Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Dem. 5.6 = Pomp. 2.6).'” 

That said, the most important thing to note here is that although Plutarch 
attacks Gorgias, describing his rhetorical tradition as a ‘disease’ (vóooc),? 
we find no trace of a general bias against rhetoric as such. This passage 
clearly hints at the existence in the past of a territory of ‘genuine’ Attic 
discourse, one that was still untainted by Gorgias’ ‘disease’ and whose 
main characteristics are the virtues of clarity and brevity. If the passage is 
indeed to be attributed to Plutarch, then he once again appears to draw cer- 
tain lines of demarcation within a field in which philosophers and sophists 
are both active. A similar attempt can be observed in other texts. What is 
said is not about rhetoric as such, but about the people who practise it. 


6. Conclusion 


The importance of the role played by rhetoric in Plutarch’s self-promo- 
tion within the field of education, as outlined in the preceding chapter on 
‘Rhetoric and Beneficence’, also requires a re-evaluation of the criticism 
that he systematically levels against the sophists in his writings. For too 


100 See, e.g., Norden (1898) 380; Bowersock (1969) 104; Jones (1971) 131; Penella 
(1979) 163 n. 16; Damoen & Praet (2012) 437; Jazdzewska (2019) 75. 

101 See Volkmann (1869) 2.viii-ix. 

102 Cf. also Phld. Ind. Acad., Col. 1, 4-5, alongside the remarks of Fleischer (2023) 286. 

'5 Cf. De aud. 42D. 
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long, Plutarch's hostility towards the sophists was interpreted as indica- 
tive of his views on rhetoric, since rhetoric was the main object of their 
activity. This approach is, however, bound up with the earlier attempt by 
certain scholars to give an early date to certain epideictic texts attributed 
to Plutarch, thus constructing a scheme involving Plutarch's conversion 
from rhetoric to philosophy similar to the one created by Synesius for 
Dio Chrysostom. However, a fresh examination of these passages, free 
of this bias, shows that Plutarch's harsh — and to a large extent also un- 
fair — criticism of the sophists is not an indication that he looks down on 
rhetoric. 

Plutarch undoubtedly describes the sophist as a teacher and public 
speaker who represents a model that is diametrically opposed to that of 
the philosopher: the philosopher is distinguished by his restraint, the 
sophist by his lack of any measure; the philosopher possesses knowledge 
that makes him useful to himself and others, the sophist possesses noth- 
ing but the ability to bring about pleasure. We should not, however, lose 
sight of the fact that this is a carefully constructed rhetorical opposition 
that adheres to patterns that can be traced to a quite early stage in the 
body of extant Ancient Greek literature. This 1s especially true of cases in 
which an orator or philosopher attempts, from a disadvantaged position, 
to gain ground at the expense of his opponents by shifting the whole 
debate to the level of ethics. The analysis of examples from two different 
Plutarchan texts has shown that this interpretation has a solid foundation. 
Plutarch shows that, despite the success of the sophists and the fact that 
his teaching programme may not fully align with the priorities of the 
public, it is nevertheless a model of teaching that aims to confer a sub- 
stantial benefit on the individual both at the level of the relationship with 
the self and at the level of the relationship of the self with others. In this 
context, rhetoric is just another field in which the conflict between the 
philosopher and sophist can unfold. At other times, the focus is limited 
to the sophists’ rhetoric, which is contrasted with philosophy, while at yet 
other times, rhetoric is presented as a shared space within which philos- 
ophy and sophistry find common ground. 

That said, nowhere is rhetoric as a whole identified with the sophists. 
Plutarch's critique of their activities thus has an opportunistic character. 
Moreover, his attitude towards the sophists provoked a reaction on their 
part only a few decades after his death, since it amounts to a rhetorical 
tactic. 


Conclusion 


In the preceding analysis, the question of Plutarch's attitude towards rhet- 
oric was addressed on the basis of the hypothesis that in trying to strike 
a balance between the need to comply with certain rules governing phi- 
losophers’ endeavours in the field of education and a favourable view of 
rhetoric as a useful tool for communicating with others in various social 
spaces, Plutarch's public discourse ends up in an awkward position. In his 
writings, rhetoric seems to be so important that, for example, someone 
who is about to make his entry into politics should not be indifferent to it, 
but, at the same time, it is treated as less important than — or even almost 
insignificant in comparison to — the persuasion that arises from a virtuous 
character. Earlier studies treated this position as an expression of a mod- 
erate attitude towards rhetoric, but such an interpretation raises a number 
of other problems. One difficulty is that 1t fails to explain the existence 
among Plutarch's extant texts of a group of epideictic treatises in which 
the presence of rhetoric is more pronounced than in other texts. The earli- 
er hypothesis according to which these epideictic texts belong to an early 
period of Plutarch's literary activity, before he turned to philosophy and 
adopted a more hostile attitude towards rhetoric, cannot be substantiat- 
ed. It is a mere conjecture based on circular reasoning. A hostile attitude 
towards rhetoric per se cannot be found in Plutarch. Rather, we find (in 
specific contexts) the elevation ofa virtuous character over rhetoric when 
it comes to persuading others, as well as criticism of the sophists. 

The hypothesis pursued in the present study introduces for the first 
time an important parameter, namely the broader literary and cultural 
contexts that influence and restrict the scope of Plutarch's message. His 
intentions (insofar as they can be identified), the expectations of contem- 
porary audiences, the general antagonism that is found in shared fields 
of action, the various textual conventions and so on have not yet been 
systematically taken into account in research on this topic. And yet, if 
we attempt to consider these elements as well, a picture begins to emerge 
that differs from the one found in earlier studies, namely a picture of a 
philosopher who does not necessarily see rhetoric as a subordinate means 
of persuasion, but who finds it difficult to state this position openly in his 
public discourse. An analysis of various texts from the Plutarchan corpus 
provides support for this view. Most of them belong to the collection of 
the so-called Moralia. At the same time, however, material preserved in 
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the Lives was also taken into account. The picture formed on the basis of 
the study of these texts is as follows.' 

In the version of Platonic philosophy taught by Plutarch, persuasion 
was not just a legitimate objective to pursue, but a goal whose achieve- 
ment was considered necessary, especially in the context of communicat- 
ing with the wider public. Plutarch's teaching has as its ultimate aim *to 
become like God’, and he invites his audience to attempt to mould the self 
in light of the virtuous divine model. The focus is on the human soul, but 
this soul 1s dual: it consists of a part dominated by reason (i.e. which con- 
forms to the order ofthe divine /ogos) and of another part in which desires 
and emotions are grounded. The latter opposes the authority of the for- 
mer. While it can be subdued, this subjugation is neither easy nor quick. 
In contrast to the Stoics, Plutarch holds that the moral constitution of the 
self cannot be achieved via a teaching that appeals exclusively to reason, 
since there are areas in the soul in which reason cannot gain a foothold. 

This 1s not an insurmountable obstacle, however. What is needed is 
a means of persuasion that motivates the emotional element to at least 
comply with the commands of reason, thus bringing the desires along 
with it and thus helping to bring the whole soul into line. The image al- 
ludes to the Platonic metaphor of the chariot. Both the problem of how to 
teach what reason enjoins and the solution to this problem involving per- 
suasion are frequently pointed out in Plutarch's writings — not so much 
with regard to the philosopher's communication with his immediate cir- 
cle of students or listeners in a lecture setting, but with regard to the pres- 
ence of philosophy in fields where interaction with the public takes place 
on a much larger scale. Typical examples in Plutarch's work of various 
political and military leaders, such as the ideal politician described in the 
proem to Phocion, Pericles, Cato the Younger and Alexander the Great, 
are also inspired by philosophical ideals and, under different circum- 
stances, appear to ‘persuade and teach’ a wide range of people. 

There is no doubt, however, that when Plutarch compares the per- 
suasion produced by rhetoric with the persuasion produced by a virtu- 
ous character, he relegates rhetoric to a secondary supporting role, while 
the dominant role is attributed to character. Nonetheless, there are good 
reasons to think that this supposedly moderate attitude should not nec- 
essarily be regarded as his own view of the matter, as was often done in 
earlier studies. The text in which this hierarchy is discussed at length, the 
Praecepta gerendae reipublicae, is a clearly *exhortatory' text, with an 
addressee whom Plutarch attempts to initiate into a philosophical way of 
life via advice about politics. The particular emphasis placed on the per- 
suasive power of the virtuous character meets the needs of ‘exhortation’. 


' For a summary of the main findings of my research in German, see Tsiampokalos 
(2021). 
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Placing ethics in a superior position to rhetoric is, in this context, the 
most effective thing a philosopher can say to a young person to prevent 
him from neglecting his self-care as a result of his political activity. This 
intention is quite clear in many passages of the text. Given these circum- 
stances, however, it becomes apparent that the position Plutarch reserves 
for rhetoric may in fact be more favourable than he claims. 

In this particular text, Plutarch could certainly have given rhetoric a 
worse position. Although in his more mature works Plato had accepted 
that rhetoric could serve as a useful tool of persuasion within the field 
of philosophy, his successors in the Academy, motivated by professional 
rivalry with the schools of rhetoric, on the one hand, and with the Stoics, 
who also taught a form of rhetoric, on the other, tried to roll back this 
concession. The most fervent exponent of this tendency was probably 
Charmadas who, according to Cicero’s testimony, argued that persuasion 
cannot originate in textbooks of rhetoric or the rules taught by rheto- 
ricians to their students, but only from the conduct of an honest life, 
the secrets of which are naturally known only to philosophers. Plutarch 
could not ignore such a stance on the part of an older Academic philoso- 
pher, given that he himself was also an Academic philosopher. Moreover, 
in Plutarch’s age, the Academy no longer existed as an institution and 
there was no scholarch to serve as an arbiter of orthodoxy. As a result, 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy came to be defined in terms of continuity with 
respect to the views of earlier philosophers within the same tradition. 
Openly acknowledging the value of rhetoric could therefore have jeop- 
ardised Plutarch’s reputation, especially since only a little earlier in his 
essay, he argued that the preeminent persuasive factor in politics is a 
virtuous character. Despite this, he does take the risk of acknowledging 
some value to rhetoric as well. 

This subordination of rhetoric to character is, however, the only place 
in Plutarch’s public discourse where we find a less positive assessment 
of rhetoric. In all other discussions of rhetoric, his attitude is, in princi- 
ple, favourable. Even in those passages of the Praecepta gerendae rei- 
publicae where rhetoric is not discussed in connection with ethics, the 
persuasiveness of rhetorical discourse is emphasised at the expense of 
other ways of influencing citizens. It is on this basis that Plutarch jux- 
taposes rhetoric and beneficence. Although, from a historical point of 
view, such a juxtaposition is certainly not valid, since the two practices 
were in reality complementary, comparing these two ways of imposing 
power allows Plutarch to construct for his readers a distinctive and en- 
ticing identity, which fits with the general philosophical message of the 
text. After all, philosophy, the subject Plutarch teaches, is rooted more 
firmly in a preoccupation with discourse than in beneficence. Moreover, 
in various passages in Plutarch’s writings, we also find evidence of an at 
least occasional engagement with rhetoric. Since the engagement with 
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rhetoric and rhetorical discourse is accompanied by a constant pressure 
for the parallel formation of virtuous character, the coexistence of rhet- 
oric and philosophy seems natural to Plutarch — so natural, in fact, that 
when, in contexts where the contrast between character and discourse as 
means of persuasion no longer exists, persuasion through discourse is 
treated as a key feature of the politician’s activity of seeking to exert a 
beneficial moral influence on others and thus contrasted with the ‘costly’ 
persuasion obtained by means of beneficence. 

Plutarch's involvement with the teaching of rhetoric also raises the 
question of the criticism he systematically levels against the sophists. 
Until recently, this criticism has been taken as indicative of Plutarch's 
own views on rhetoric. This interpretation was proposed by earlier schol- 
ars, who, in their attempt to date a small number of surviving epideictic 
texts to an early phase of Plutarch's literary activity, ended up proposing 
a scheme involving a conversion from rhetoric to philosophy similar to 
the one sketched by Synesius for Dio Chrysostom. Criticism of the soph- 
ists does not, however, necessarily imply criticism of rhetoric. Rather, it 
can be primarily explained in terms of a philosophical teacher's need to 
distinguish himself in a positive way within the field of higher education. 
In Plutarch’s writings, the sophist is generally described as being diamet- 
rically opposed to the philosopher: one is distinguished for his restraint, 
the other for his lack of all moderation; one possesses knowledge that 
makes him useful to his fellow men, the other possesses nothing but the 
ability to cause pleasure. 

This contrast between one model of interaction, characterised by 
truth, moderation and the possibility of benefiting others, and another 
model, characterised by distance from reality, ignorance of what truly 
matters, exuberance and boundless pleasure, does not appear for the first 
time in Plutarch. It is a familiar rhetorical tactic, which aims at gaining a 
moral advantage from a disadvantaged position. Despite the success of 
the sophists, the philosopher can thus show that, although his own model 
of teaching is unlikely to fully correspond to the public's priorities, it is 
nevertheless a model that aims to confer a substantial benefit with re- 
spect to an individual's relationship both to himself and to others. Since 
this model does not exclude rhetoric, but, given the opportunity, leaves 
space for it, Plutarch has every right to lay claim to a privileged position 
within the broader field of higher education. 
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